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Hemisphere  Mineral  Developments  Those  Shale  Reserves 


PAN  AMERICAN  DAY,  which  is  celebrated  on 
April  14,  holds  new  and  unusual  significance  this 
year  for  the  mineral  industries  of  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere.  Hitherto  Latin  American  commerce  and 
trade  have  brought  to  the  United  States  a  wide 
variety  of  products  from  our  Southern  neighbors, 
but  metals  and  minerals  have  not  figured  too  prom¬ 
inently  in  the  transactions.  Now,  however,  the 
emphasis  has  changed.  Copper  has  become  more 
vital  than  coffee  to  the  arsenal  of  democracy,  and 
limited  shipping  facilities  are  reserved  for  metals 
and  minerals  rather  than  foods  and  fibers. 

Wliat  the  good  neighbor  policy  of  the  United 
States  means  to  the  mineral  industries  of  Latin 
America  and  to  the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations 
is  outlined  in  two  concise  articles  in  this  issue.  Mr. 
Rockefeller  directs  attention  to  the  broader  aspects 
of  aid  and  service  to  our  neighbors,  and  Mr.  Bate¬ 
man  shows  the  wide  ramifications  of  economic  war¬ 
fare  in  obtaining  mineral  supplies  and  keeping  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  The  beneficial  re¬ 
sults  of  both  types  of  activity  portend  future  peace¬ 
time  relations  of  inestimable  value  to  the  Americas 
and  the  World. 

In  the  process  of  combing  Latin  America  for  war 
minerals,  opportunities  will  be  uncovered  for 
United  States  capital  to  participate  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  mineral  resources.  A  case  in  point  is  the 
acquisition  by  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining 
Company  of  a  50  percent  interest  in  Companhia 
Niquel  Tocantins,  a  company  organized  to  develop  a 
large  nickel  property  in  Goyaz,  Brazil.  The  other 
half  interest  is  owned  by  Brazilian  individuals  and 
companies.  Management  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
A.  S.  &  R.  Co.,  which  examined  the  property  and 
worked  out  the  metallurgy  of  the  ore.  The  process 
will  be  tested  in  a  pilot  plant  to  be  erected  at  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.  Based  on  the  knowledge  thus  gained, 
a  commercial  plant  will  be  designed  and  built  at  the 
mine,  in  1944  if  conditions  permit.  The  partnership 
aspect  of  the  arrangement  offers  a  commendable 
pattern  for  similar  ventures  in  Latin  America,  and 
points  the  way  to  mutually  profitable  development  of 
the  hemisphere ’s  mineral  resources. 


AWAITING  THE  DAY  when  shale  oil  can  com¬ 
pete  with  petroleum  are  the  country’s  huge  reserves 
of  oil  shales,  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 
contain  144  billion  barrels  of  oil,  of  which,  it  is 
thought,  two-thirds  can  be  recovered.  If,  as  some 
believe,  the  war  demand  for  certain  petroleum  prod¬ 
ucts  may  exceed  the  supply,  these  shales  might  indeed 
be  drawn  upon  in  the  emergency  to  meet  the  shortage. 
However,  the  time  has  not  arrived  for  any  revival  of 
the  enthusiasm  that  was  rampant  in  the  ’twenties. 

Recently,  attention  was  focused  on  these  shale 
reserves  momentarily,  when  a  delayed  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  appeared,  dealing  with  methods  and  costs 
at  its  experimental  shale  mine  and  treatment  plant 
at  Rulison,  Colo.,  which  has  been  closed  since  1929. 
Publication  of  this  report  at  this  time,  it  appears 
upon  inquiry,  was  due  to  a  casual  administrative 
circumstance  and  is  without  significance  as  to  the 
current  petroleum  situation.  The  factual  data  re¬ 
leased,  however  late,  are  welcome  and  should  be 
useful  in  good  time.  For  the  future,  these  shales 
offer  much  promise,  particularly  for  those  Rocky 
Mountain  States  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
reserve  occurs. 

Non-Metallic  vs.  Metallic 

QUESTION  IS  RAISED  as  to  the  proper  char¬ 
acterization  of  a  certain  mineral  product  containing 
60  percent  iron  oxide  (FeoOs),  long  known  as  an 
ocher  but  sold  for  consumption  in  various  ways — 
now  as  ail  ocher  for  use  as  a  pigment,  now  as  a  soft 
brown  iron  ore  for  smelting  to  iron.  As  a  pigment, 
it  has  been  employed  in  the  past  as  an  ingredient  in 
making  linoleum ;  currently  it  is  used  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  camouflage  paint.  Here  be  it  noted  that 
ochers  commonly  used  in  the  paint  trade  are  much 
lower  in  iron  oxide  content. 

Similarly,  it  is  asked  whether  barytes,  or  natural 
barium  sulphate,  is  a  non-metallic  substance  or  a 
metallic  ore.  Useful  by  reason  of  its  high  specific 
gravity  for  weighting  drilling  muds,  barytes  sold 
for  this  purpose  passes  unquestioned  when  classed  as 
a  non-metallic;  likewise  when  employed  as  a  raw 


material  for  chemical  manufacture.  Yet  barium  is 
an  alkaline  earth  metal.  It  is  already  finding  some 
use  in  alloys,  in  radio  tubes,  and  is  expected  to  have 
increasing  application  as  the  cost  of  production  is 
lowered. 

As  to  whether  a  non-metallic  mineral  may  be 
termed  an  “ore,”  such  practice  has  not  been  cus¬ 
tomary,  but  undeniably  the  use  of  the  term  “ore” 
has  been  broadening.  Distinction  between  “non- 
metallic”  and  “metallic”  has  generally  been  made 
on  the  basis  of  principal  use,  according  to  excellent 
opinion  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Where  a  metallic 
mineral  is  produced  both  for  its  metal  content  and 
for  use  in  an  unreduced  state,  an  arbitrary  decision 
may  be  necessary.  The  ocher  in  question,  however, 
might  justly  be  called  a  metallic  ore,  without  any 
stretching  of  these  statements.  The  case  for  barytes 
is  less  well-defined.  But  viewed  as  a  source  of 
barium,  with  some  discounting  of  the  future,  and  as 
an  ingredient  of  lithopone,  little  straining  is  re¬ 
quired  to  classify  it  as  a  metallic  ore. 

These  questions  have  more  than  academic  sig¬ 
nificance  for  at  least  one  producer  of  the  minerals 
mentioned  who  is  selling  them  for  uses  essential  to 
the  war.  Needing  fuel  oil  to  operate,  this  company 
has  been  threatened  with  a  reduction  of  its  oil  quota 
by  40  percent  because  its  operations  are  classified  as 
non-metallic  mining  and  not  as  metal  mining,  which 
would  bring  them  under  the  Petroleum  Co¬ 
ordinator’s  Schedule  A.  Kevision  of  this  classifica¬ 
tion  would  appear  to  be  in  order.  Further,  if  classed 
as  metal  mining,  this  enterprise  would  be  entitled  to 
elect  percentage  depletion. 


Plant  a  Garden 

ANY  MINER  who  takes  the  trouble  to  raise  his 
own  supply  of  vegetables  this  year,  and  can  a  sub¬ 
stantial  quantity  for  next  winter,  will  congratulate 
himself  before  next  spring. 

The  simple  arithmetic  of  the  situation  is  con¬ 
vincing.  We  have  a  food  “plant”  ordinarily  able 
to  feed  135  million  people.  The  capacity  of  the  plant 
is  seriously  reduced  by  loss  of  manpower  and  lack 
of  equipment  and  fertilizer.  This  loss  is  already  ir¬ 
reparable  as  far  as  the  next  year  and  a  half  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Our  soldiers  and  many,  of  our  war  workers 
require  more  food  than  ever  before.  As  many  as 
70  million  people  in  allied  and  occupied  countries 
must  be  fed  by  us.  Some  food  will  go  down  with 
our  ships. 

Thus,  it  is  conservative  to  say  that,  except  for 
wheat  and  cotton,  the  demand  for  food  will  be  at 
least  double  what  the  plant  can  produce.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  obvious:  We  shall  be  short.  Most  of  us 
can  do  nothing  about  meats  and  fats,  but  a  great 
many  can  raise  vegetables  and  can  them  for  next 


Avinter.  So,  plant  a  garden  and  take  care  ol  it. 
Companies  may  well  cooperate  with  their  employees 
in  this  activity. 


Meat  lor  Miners 

A  SENSIBLE  POINT  was  emphasized  recently 
by  Arthur  S.  Knoizen,  chief  of  the  Mining  Equip¬ 
ment  Division,  WPB.  He  urged  that  mining  men 
press  upon  local  and  district  rationing  agencies  the 
necessity  of  giving  miners  more  than  an  ordinary 
ration  of  meat.  We  concur  in  this  idea.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  miners  work  hard  enough  so  that  efficiency 
cannot  be  maintained  on  the  rations  now  in  effect. 
In  many  cases  the  working  places  are  warm;  also 
sunlight  is  absent.  With  the  whole  war  effort  bot¬ 
tlenecked  by  the  raw  material  supply,  it  is  absurd 
to  court  a  lowering  in  personal  efficiency  of  the  men 
who  win  vital  minerals  from  the  earth.  Even  in 
England,  where  the  food  supply  is  far  shorter  than 
here,  miners  receive  extra  meat  rations. 


Incompetent  Testimony 

A  SUBCOMMITTEE  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Small  Business  is  investigating  the  role  of  small 
mines  in  the  war  effort,  particularly  the  reports  that 
potential  sources  of  metals  in  small  quantities  are 
being  neglected  and  that  production  is  being  stifled. 

Using  the  committee  hearings  as  a  sounding  board, 
David  L.  Podell,  chief,  complaints  section,  anti-trust 
division,  Department  of  Justice,  left-handedly  cham¬ 
pioned  the  cause  of  small  mining  companies  by 
castigating  the  big  fellows.  He  offered  some  strange 
bits  of  fiction  in  contrast  to  the  facts.  Fiction  by 
Podell:  Nickel  is  notoriously  short  due  to  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  International  Nickel  Company;  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  America  is  responsible  for 
the  “shortage”  of  aluminum;  the  Big  Three  in 
copper  effectively  block  the  efforts  of  small  inde¬ 
pendent  operators  to  get  government  aid. 

Mr.  Podell  should  get  a  new  theme  song ;  the  old 
one  is  worn  out.  He  was  an  incompetent  mining 
witness,  and  his  reported  testimony  was  buncombe. 
He  contributed  nothing  to  the  cause  of  small  mines. 

We  understand  well  the  importance  of  small  mines 
and  recognize  their  vital  contributions  to  the  war. 
We  sympathize  with  their  difficulties  in  getting  men, 
money,  and  machinery.  But  their  plight  is  imt  due 
to  the  big  fellows,  whom  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  defend.  Were  it  not  for  the  latter,  metals  would 
not  be  as  plentiful  as  they  are.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ave  cannot  refrain  from  putting  Podell  in  a  pillory 
for  flagrant  and  unwarranted  misstatements  about 
those  who  are  bending  every  energy  toward  Avinning 
the  war.  The  committee  will  recognize  his  testi¬ 
mony  as  propaganda  against  Big  Business,  but  it  is 
too  bad  to  allow  it  to  clutter  up  the  record. 
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Reflections  from  Washington 


Washington  News  Bureau 


definite  results  are  discern¬ 
ible  in  the  operations  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  affecting  mining  since 
the  e.stablishment  of  the  Mineral  Re¬ 
sources  Co-ordinating  Division  under 
Howard  Young.  A  good  many  former 
sources  of  friction  have  been  removed, 
conflicts  have  been  ironed  out,  and 
more  realistic  views  on  mining  matters 
are  transmitted  to  the  high  command. 
This  does  not  mean  that  everything  is 
in  “apple-pie”  order — probably  that 
is  impossible,  considering  the  difficult 
and  clianging  conditions  under  which 
WPB  has  to  work — but  a  marked 
change  for  the  better  is  evident. 

Possible  New  Agency 

IT  IS  POSSIBLE  that  Mr.  Young 
may  be  made  the  head  of  a  new  auton¬ 
omous  Mining  Administration  in  the 
near  future,  comparable  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  which  handles  power  prob¬ 
lems  within  WPB.  There  is  strong 
senatorial  pressure  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  an  agency,  it  being  the 
hope  of  senators  from  mining  states 
that  the  result  would  be  a  longer- 
range,  broader  program  of  domestic 
mine  development  and  encouragement. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  mid-March  be¬ 
tween  Donald  Nelson  and  Charles  Wil¬ 
son,  WPB  heads,  and  a  group  of  West¬ 
ern  senators  and  representatives  to  go 
over  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
mining  administration.  The  WPB 
official.-^  agreed  to  investigate  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  expanding  mining  activ¬ 
ity  and  to  report  back  to  the  group  at 
a  later  date. 

A  sr.iisfactory  answer  to  the  inter¬ 
ested  senators  and  congressmen  is 
bound  to  bring  into  focus  a  number 
of  controversial  problems  which  have 
long  plagued  WPB.  One  prob¬ 
lem  is  how  far  the  government  should 
go  in  encouraging  production  from 
low-grade  or  small  deposits  which  are 
bound  to  use  up  more  materials  and 
labor  per  unit  of  output  than  larger 
or  richer  deposits.  Another  is  what 
policy  to  pursue  with  respect  to  in¬ 
creasing  or  lessening  our  dependency 
on  foreign  sources  of  production.  The 
domestic-expansionists  point  out  the 
serious  depletion  incident  to  a  long 
^ar  and  danger  of  being  cut  off  from 
foreign  sources  of  supply,  whether 
from  lack  of  shipping  space,  sub¬ 
marine  activity,  or  other  causes.  The 
economically  minded  argue  against 
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the  wasteful  use  of  our  much-needed 
manpower  and  materials  and  the  un¬ 
desirability  of  setting  up  inefficient 
enterprises,  the  post-war  future  of 
which  can  be  assured  only  by  some 
form  of  subsidy.  Obviously,  the  decis¬ 
ions  of  competent  administrators  on 
these  controversial  problems  will  be 
near  the  middle  of  the  road. 

CMP  Baptism  of  Fire 

THE  CONTROLLED  MATERIALS 
PLAN  weathered  its  first  major  as- 
sult  in  March.  This  first  burst  of 
open  opposition  came  from  Detroit, 
a  round-robin  of  complaint  from  the 
auto  manufacturers,  who  charged  that 
CMP  allotments  were  balled  up  and 
that  production  would  drop  in  the 
second  quarter. 

A  two-day  series  of  lively  meetings 
in  Washington  ended  the  battle,  if  it 
didn’t  straighten  out  all  the  kinks. 
Chief  concession  was  WPB’s  decision 
to  postpone  effective  date  of  CMP  on 
carbon-steel  deliveries  until  April  15 
— most  other  controlled  materials  are 
sufficiently  carefully  allocated  that  the 
commodity  divisions  in  WPB  can  do  a 
lot  toward  seeing  that  the  right  people 
get  material  at  the  start  even  if  CMP 
allotment  numbers  aren’t  all  ship¬ 
shape. 

Revisions  in  P-56 

BRINGING  the  mining  industry  into 
a  better  strategic  position  in  relation 
to  industry  in  general  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  mid-March  amendment  of 
the  mine  and  smelter  repair  and  main¬ 
tenance  order,  P-56.  The  amended 
version  of  the  order  provides  a  “sim¬ 
plified”  procedure  governing  pur¬ 
chases  and  deliveries  in  all  branches 
of  the  industry. 

As  amended,  P-56  removes  the  min¬ 
ing  industry  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
CMP  Regulation  No.  5 — ^the  CMP 
maintenance  repair  and  operating  sup¬ 
ply  order — and  CMP  Regulation  No. 
2  restricting  inventories. 

All  domestic  and  some  foreign  mines 
will  now  receive  priority  assistance  in 
securing  maintenance,  repair,  and 
operating  supplies  through  P-56, 
whether  the  mines  have  serial  num¬ 
bers  or  not,  including  the  gold  mines 
that  are  operating  under  special  dis¬ 
pensation.  Mines  with  serial  num¬ 
bers  will  make  applications  for  main¬ 


tenance,  repair,  and  operating  sup¬ 
plies  on  form  PD-400,  under  which 
quotas  were  to  be  issued  beginning 
April  1.  It  is  important  that  the 
allotment  number  as  well  as  the  au¬ 
thorized  rating  should  be  shown  on 
second-quarter  purchase  orders.  Con¬ 
trolled  materials  cannot  be  secured 
without  both.  Mines  without  serial 
numbers  or  which  are  not  specifically 
provided  for  in  the  order  have  a 
blanket  assignment  of  an  A-2  rating 
for  maintenance,  repair,  and  operat¬ 
ing  supply  needs,  which  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  endorsement  of  their  pur¬ 
chase  orders  as  directed  in  Priorities 
Regulation  No.  3. 

Special  applications  for  new  ma¬ 
chinery  and  other  capital  equipment 
must  be  filed  with  the  War  Production 
Board,  giving  a  full  description  and 
stating  the  reasons  the  purchase  is 
necessary.  Mines  without  serial  num¬ 
bers  finding  the  A-2  rating  too  low 
to  secure  the  needed  materials  may 
similarly  apply  for  a  higher  rating. 

Allotment  Numbers 

THE  RATING  for  mines  holding  se¬ 
rial  numbers  is  AA-1  for  maintenance, 
repair,  and  operating  supplies.  The 
last  two  digits  in  an  allotment  num¬ 
ber,  which  must  accompany  the  rating 
on  every  order  involving  the  controlled 
materials,  copper,  steel,  and  alumi¬ 
num,  designate  the  month  of  delivery 
for  which  the  allotment  number  is 
valid.  Suppliers  are  compelled  to  re¬ 
ject  orders  under  allotment  numbers 
if  they  cannot  make  deliveries  in  the 
month  indicated  by  the  allotment  num¬ 
ber;  they  cannot  enter  an  order  for 
future  delivery  unless  an  allotment 
number  for  the  month  of  delivery  is 
provided  prior  to  acceptance  of  the 
order. 

Operators  who  have  construction 
projects  authorized  under  PD-200  pro¬ 
cedure  are  warned  that  they  must 
apply  on  form  CMP  14  for  allotment 
numbers  in  regard  to  controlled  ma¬ 
terials;  otherwise  they  will  be  unable 
to  obtain  deliveries. 

Future  Deliveries  Permitted 

TO  FACILITATE  the  early  placing 
of  orders  for  future  delivery,  the  Min¬ 
ing  Equipment  Division  will  issue  al¬ 
lotment  numbers  permitting  purchases 
{Continued  on  page  81) 
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Hemisphere  SOLIDARITY 
in  a  World  at  War 

Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs 


WE  HAVE  NEW  REASON  to  Cele¬ 
brate  Pan  American  Day  in  the 
eventful  year  1943.  Continen¬ 
tal  solidarity  has  been  translated  into  a 
practical  reality.  Free  nations  of  the 
New  World  have  advanced  co-operative 
I)ro^rams  for  hemisphere  defense  and 
for  hemisphere  development,  and  have 
built  sturdy  foundations  for  the  future. 

Today,  the  Americas  are  determined 
to  preserve  the  liberty  for  which  their 
valiant  heroes  fought  and  died.  Here 
briefly  is  the  result  of  this  determina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  American 
republics : 

The  Western  Hemisphere  has  become 
the  all-important  source  of  critical  ma¬ 
terials  for  our  vastly  expanded  produc¬ 
tion  schedule.  From  the  Americas  we 
are  receiving  a  steady  flow  of  copper, 
nitrates,  bauxite,  tin,  lead,  fibers,  rub¬ 
ber,  wool,  and  other  vital  materials  for 
victory.  Without  this  flow  of  material, 
the  United  Nations’  war  machine  could 
not  function  adequately. 

From  a  military  point  of  view,  the 
coopei’ation  of  the  American  republics 
has  bolstered  hemisphere  defenses  to 
record  strength.  At  present  twenty  of 
these  republics  have  broken  olf  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Axis.  Twelve  have  de¬ 
clared  war  against  the  enemy.  Many 
of  the  Americas  have  mobilized  their 
armed  forces.  Planes  and  naval  ves¬ 


sels  of  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Cuba  and 
the  other  American  nations  are  helping 
to  safeguard  the  ocean  highways  of  the 
New  World  by  uniting  in  a  campaign 
against  German  submarines. 

The  Americas  have  taken  other  steps 
for  joint  defense,  such  as  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  enemy  aliens,  freezing  of  Axis 
funds  and  credits,  confiscation  of  Axis 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  the  control 
of  subversive  activities.  Hemisphere 
defense  is  being  coordinated  further  by 
the  Inter-American  Defense  Board,  the 
United  States-Brazil  Joint  Defense 
Commission,  the  United  States-Mexi- 
can  Joint  Defense  Commission. 

A  graphic  illustration  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  significance  of  this  unity  is  the 
cooperative  health  and  sanitation  pro¬ 
gram  recommended  in  January,  1942, 
at  the  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers 
of  the  American  republics  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

The  work  includes  the  organization 
of  health  centers  in  the  Amazon  basin, 
from  Belem,  gateway  to  the  Amazon, 
to  Iquitos,  Peru,  2,300  miles  up  the 
river.  It  includes  many  smaller  out¬ 
posts  for  distribution  of  medical  sup¬ 
plies  and  treatment  of  the  sick,  proj¬ 
ects  for  training  of  nurses,  sanitation 
of  towns,  floating  dispensaries  for 
rivers  in  the  rubber  country,  and  the 
distribution  of  anti-majflrial.  drugs. 


Another  illustration  of  heuiisphen 
solidarity  is  the  vast  development  pro 
gram  in  Central  and  South  America 
It  includes  hundreds  of  projects  foi 
expansion  of  transportation — airways 
highways,  railroads,  shipping  facili 
ties ;  development  of  modern  health  ani 
sanitation  services;  expansion  of  min 
ing,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  indib 
try,  and  the  construction  of  airport^ 
schools,  hospitals,  training  centers. 

Behind — and  ahead  of — the  grea 
work  being  done  to  strengthen  tin 
bonds  of  mutual  assistance  between  tin 
Americas  in  wartime  is  the  immenst 
task  of  establishing  a  sound  basis  fn 
mutually  profitable  trade  relations. 

Long-term  contracts  foi-  Unitci 
States  purchases  of  rubber,  mineral' 
fibers,  and  other  products  is  encourag 
ing  hemisphere  trade  expansion  as  wel 
as  helping  stabilize  hemisplu-re  econ 
omy  during  the  war.  Many  of  tlies 
involve  financial  and  technical  aid. 

Meanwhile  hemisphere  solidarity  i 
being  furthered  through  the  pres? 
radio,  and  motion  picture;  through 
science  and  education,  through  inter 
change  of  students  and  professor 
through  mutual  understanding  on  mau' 
fronts.  These  far-reaching  oieasure^ 
designed  to  aid  the  peoples  of  tin 
New  World,  will  contribute  miK- 
to  the  Age  of  the  United  Ilcmispher'^ 
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Every  reader  of  the  Journal  real¬ 
izes  that  this  is  a  war  of  minerals. 
Many,  however,  do  not  under- 
-'aiid  that  there  are  certain  changes  in 
the  mineral  program  compared  with 
that  of  the  first  World  War.  There 
'are  four  outstanding  differences:  (1) 
the  quantities  of  metals  needed  are 
vast,  almost  unbelievable — published 
requirements  of  zinc  and  copper  seem 
fantastic;  (2)  the  circumstances  that 
the  United  States  could  ever  be  short 
of  those  minerals  of  which  we  thought 
rre  had  plenty  for  any  emergency;  (3) 
that  the  uncommon  commercial  min¬ 
erals  could  play  their  present  impor¬ 
tant  role;  and  (4)  that  we  could  be¬ 
come  so  dependent  upon  foreign  min¬ 
eral  supplies  for  the  war  effort. 

All  this  has  meant  that  we  have  had 
to  turn  to  the  far  corners  of  the  acces¬ 
sible  world  to  supply  our  needs.  Jhis 
involves  not  only  simple  procurement, 
but  examination,  development,  expan¬ 
sion,  financing,  and  the  establishing  of 
particularly  complicated  economic  and 
political  relations  with  sovereign  coun¬ 
tries.  These  have  to  be  interrelated 
'cith  changing  shipping  conditions,  and 
'rith  sudden  development  of  new  uses 
for  metals  and  minerals.  We  have  to 
take  into  account  the  internal  economy 
of  individual  countries  and  deal  with 
internal  mineral  problems  that  bear 
only  indirectly  upon  our  import  pro- 
rfam,  such  as  the  development  of  for¬ 
eign  fuel  supplies  to  energize  their 
transport  and  mineral  industries  and  to 
^oure  export  shipping  of  our  fuels. 
The  parts  play^ed  by  the  other  inter¬ 
ested  government  agencies  have  had 
to  be  coordinated.  We  have  to  plan 
tar  ahead  so  that  we  may  not  be  caught 
'bort,  aiid  to  make  sure,  if  one  min¬ 
eral  source  should  be  interfered  with, 
that  another  is  under  development.  The 
foreign  mineral  program  thus  is  more 
complicated  than  the  domestic  one. 

Jfaturjilly  we  turned  first  to  the 
bahn-Ameriean  countries.  A  pre-war 
policy  of  sending  technical  advisers 
bad  to  be  replaced  by  one  of  sending 
oirect-acting  mineral  missions  with  re- 
'Ponsibility  and  power  to  negotiate 
and  procure.  We  now  have  them  in 
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Mexico,  Central  America,  Colombia, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina,  Brazil, 
South  Africa,  Congo,  West  Africa, 
North  Africa,  Spain,  Australia,  India, 
and  China.  In  Brazil  alone  there  are 
91  mining  engineers  and  geologists. 

The  first  foreign  mineral  expansion 
program  was  begun  in  Mexico.  There 
an  agreement  was  concluded;  metal 
prices  were  established ;  taxes  and  rail¬ 
road  tariffs  stabilized;  and  labor  con¬ 
ditions  made  more  conducive  to  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  mineral  industry.  With 
this  groundwork  laid  for  greater  long¬ 
term  stability,  operations  of  existing 
mines  and  mills  were  expanded;  old 
mines  were  rehabilitated,  new  ones  de¬ 
veloped,  and  new  mills  built.  The 
increase  in  mineral  output  proved 
vastly  greater  than  initially  hoped  for. 

In  Bolivia  a  well-staffed  mission  is 
developing  new  properties  of  tungsten, 
tin,  and  bismuth.  Likewise,  tin  and 
tunsten  output  is  being  increased  in 
China,  the  Congo,  and  West  Africa. 
Increase  in  production  of  copper  and 
zinc  is  being  made  on  four  continents, 
and  of  manganese  in  Africa,  Brazil, 
Cuba,  and  Mexico.  Greater  demand 


for  mercury  was  met  by  expansion  in 
Mexico,  Canada,  Peru,  and  Chile. 

Among  the  most  striking  of  new  \var 
demands  are  those  for  the  less  common 
industrial  minerals,  such  as  quartz 
crystal,  mica,  tantalite,  and  beryl,  and 
for  minor  metals  such  as  bismuth, 
cadmium,  and  arsenic.  New  foreign 
sources  had  to  be  sought  and  devel¬ 
opment  programs  inaugurated.  Tanta¬ 
lite  had  to  be  obtained  from  Brazil, 
Australia,  Belgian  Congo,  Nigeria,  and 
Southern  Africa. 

Fantastic  are  the  requirements  for 
quartz  crystal.  The  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare  was  suddenly  faced  with  the 
problem  of  developing  it  in  the  quan¬ 
tities  needed.  Brazil  is  the  only  place 
known  where  quantity  production  can 
be  obtained.  A  small  hand  production 
of  scores  of  tons  had  to  be  expanded 
at  once  about  ten  times.  Mica  is  al¬ 
most  of  as  great  importance,  and  the 
scale  of  operations  in  Brazil  is  nearly 
as  great  as  that  of  quartz. 

Increases  in  metal  and  mineral  out¬ 
put  are  obtained  as  in  domestic  expan¬ 
sion — by  simple  price  increases,  by 
time  contracts  with  cancellation  and 
bail-out  clauses,  and  by  repayable  loans. 
Marginal  production  in  some  cases  re¬ 
quires  special  treatment. 

Ever  greater  attention  is  being  given 
to  servicing  existing  foreign  mines. 
This  consists  of  aiding  in  securing 
priorities  and  exports  of  equipment 
and  maintenance  supplies.  The  Metals 
and  Minerals  Division  is  establishing 
eight  Latin-American  supply  depmts 
where,  without  delay,  replacement 
parts  can  be  obtained  by  small  mines. 
No  less  important  is  the  economic 
servicing  whereby  inflation,  cost  of 
living,  availability  of  consumer  goods, 
Avages,  and  labor  relations  are  studied. 

Our  field  organizations  are  eA’es  and 
ears  to  our  programing  and  facilitating 
organization  in  Washington,  where  a 
wide-awake  technical,  business,  legal, 
economic,  and  secretarial  staff  is  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  alert  to  see  that  we  do 
not  fail  in  our  imports  of  needed  war 
materials.  A  big  job  is  still  to  be  done. 
The  help  and  cooperation  of  all  are 
needed. 
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THE  CONCENTRATOR  and  other  surface  plant  at  Yellow  Pine  mine.  Min¬ 
ing  and  milling,  for  antimony  and  gold,  began  in  1932.  Tungsten,  as 
scheelite,  was  found  in  1941  and  has  since  become  the  principal  product 


►  the  yellow  pine  mine,  owned  and 
operated  hy  the  Bradley  Mining  Co., 
of  San  Francisco,  is  in  Idaho,  in  the 
Stihnite  area  northeast  of  Boise.  The 
region  is  rugged,  with  severe  winters. 
Three  different  concentrates — anti¬ 
mony,  gold,  and  tungsten — are  now 
produced,  which  are  trucked  80  miles 
to  railroad,  two  high  points,  7,300  ft. 
and  6,600  ft.  in  elevation  respectively, 
having  to  he  crossed  en  route. 


THE  OREBODIES  occur  in 
a  V  -  shaped  shear  zone 
between  a  dike  on  the  west 
and  a  fault  on  the  east 
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Rocks  of  the  Stibnite  Area 

(By  groups,  from  oldest  to  youngest) 

1.  Metamorphosed  sediments,  includ¬ 
ing  quartzite,  mica  and  calcareous 
schists,  hornfels,  and  crystalline 
dolomite 

2.  Quartz  monzonite  of  the  Idaho 
batholith 

3.  Dike  rocks,  including  lamprophyre, 
aplite,  pegmatite,  alaskite,  dacite, 
and  rhyolite 

4.  Glacial  deposits 

5.  Recent  stream  deposits 


l/THOUGH  the  Bradley  Mining 
AA  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  has  been 
interested  in  its  Yellow  Pine 
mine,  in  Idaho,  since  1927  and  started 
mining  and  milling  in  1932,  it  was  not 
until  February,  1941,  that  the  prop¬ 
erty’s  most  valuable  asset — tungsten — 
was  discovered,  this  in  addition  to  the 
gold  and  antimony  already  known. 
The  find  was  made  hy  Donald  E. 
White,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
while  examining  diamond-drill  cores 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Intel¬ 
ligent  and  extensive  drilling  had  been 
done  by  the  Bureau  to  prove  large 
antimony  reserves.  No  one,  however, 
had  the  slightest  idea  that  scheelite 
orebodies  of  valuable  and  strategic 
proportions  would  be  disclosed. 

Following  Mr.  White’s  timely  an¬ 
nouncement,  all  drill  cores  were 
lamped  with  ultraviolet  light  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  de¬ 
posit.  A  vertical  shaft  was  started  in 
April,  1941,  and  mine  development 
undertaken  that  summer.  Early  in 
August  the  mill  feed  was  changed  par¬ 
tially  from  low-grade  gold  ore  to  high- 
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grade  tungsten  ore.  All  gold  mining 
and  milling  were  stopped  late  in  the 
fall  and  efforts  directed  exclusively  to 
increasing  production. 

Since  the  spring  of  1941,  the  pay¬ 
roll  has  increased  from  100  to  650  men 
and  the  total  number  of  persons  in 
camp  from  400  to  1,500.  Many  of  the 
employees  are  married  and  have 
children,  which  necessitated  building  a 
large  number  of  homes,  a  new  and 
bigger  school,  and  a  hospital.  The  Typically,  this 
mill  has  been  converted  completely  to  rock  with  a 
tungsten  production,  and  its  capacity  granitic  textur 
increased  from  450  to  800  tons  per  25  percent  qu 

day,  with  1,000  tons  hoped  for.  Credit  biotite,  and  5  c 

is  due  to  H.  D.  Bailey,  general  super-  other  minerals, 
intendent,  his  staff,  and  employees  for  and  alaskite  of 

progress  made  in  this  primitive,  re-  tially  consist  o: 

mote  region.  and  are  disting 
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by  grain  size.  The  dacite  is  a  greenish 
gray  rock  with  large  phenocrysts  of 
white  or  yellowish  feldspar,  green 
muscovite,  and  glossy  quartz,  and  with 
smaller  phenocrysts  of  black  biotite, 
all  in  a  dense  ground  mass.  Lampro¬ 
phyre  dikes  are  grayish  green.  The 
principal  minerals  are  feldspar,  biotite, 
olivine,  apatite,  and  magnetite. 

Quartzite  and  dolomite  predominate 
among  the  metamorphosed  sediments. 
The  former  is  a  coarse-grained,  white 
rock  usually  containing  little  or  no 
mica.  The  dolomite  is  crystalline  and 
light  gray,  white,  or  buff.  Near  the 
contact  with  the  quartz  monzonite. 


typical  contact  metamorphic  minerals 
have  developed.  The  glacial  deposits 
(Pleistocene)  are  as  much  as  150  ft. 
thick  in  places  and  cover  nearly  all 
of  the  orebody  of  the  mine.  They  are 
made  up  of  coarse  material,  with  some 
boulders  measuring  several  feet  in 
diameter.  The  recent  stream  gravels 
are  negligible  in  bulk. 

The  country  rock,  quartz  monzonite, 
is  traversed  by  numerous  fracture 
zones,  most  of  which  trend  north  to 
northeast  and  dip  east  and  west. 
Principal  zones  explored  so  far  are  the 
Meadow  Creek  fault,  the  Yellow  Pine 
shear,  and  the  Northeast  system. 


The  Meadow  Creek  fault  is  exposed 
at  several  places  in  the  Meadow  Creek 
mine  and  in  the  Monday  tunnel,  driven 
along  the  fault  in  hope  of  finding 
other  orebodies  similar  to  the  Meadow 
Creek  deposit.  The  fault  strikes  due 
north  to  a  point  west  of  Monday 
Camp  (see  accompanying  surface 
plan),  beyond  which  its  course  js  not 
fully  known.  From  this  point  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  swing  abruptly  northeast, 
striking  N.  25  to  30  deg.  E.  and  form¬ 
ing  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Yel¬ 
low  Pine  shear  ^ne.  The  minimum 
width  of  the  fault  zone,  as  exposed,  is 
100  ft.  Maximum  width  has  not  been 
determined,  but  probably  is  several 
hundred  feet.  Dip  is  nearly  vertical. 

The  Yellow  Pine  shear  zone  contain¬ 
ing  the  orebodies  of  the  Yellow  Pine 
mine  is  in  the  form  of  a  “V.”  Its 
western  limit,  or  left  side  of  the  “V,” 
is  marked  by  a  lamprophyre  dike 
which  strikes  N.  10  deg.  E.  and  dips 
60  deg.  E.  The  eastern  limit,  or  right 
side  of  the  “V,”  is  the  Meadow  Creek 
fault,  striking  here  about  N.  27  deg.  E. 
Dimensions  of  the  shear  zone  are  not 
known,  but  just  north  of  the  shaft  the 
‘‘V”  is  about  900  ft.  wide.  Several 
fracture  systems  are  present,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  a  dominating 
pattern  from  surface  exposures.  Un¬ 
derground,  however,  a  set  of  fractures 
trending  N.  45  to  70  deg.  E.  is  out¬ 
standing  and  will  be  discussed  later. 
Both  shearing  and  brecciation  are  pro¬ 
nounced  throughout  the  Yellow  Pine 
zone.  Some  of  the  shears  have  gouge 
and  some  have  not.  Uncemented  fault 
breccia  is  abundant  along  some  of  the 
post-scheelite  shears,  whereas  in  other 
parts  the  breccia  has  been  cemented. 
The  shear  zone  probably  is  related  to 
the  Meadow  Creek  fault,  and  is  in  a 
“horsetailing”  or  “offshoot”  relation  to 
it  at  the  bend  in  the  fault  line. 

A  system  of  conjugate  fractures 


Glacial  fill  ( removed ) 
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THE  ORE  LIES  UNDERGROUND  between  No.  1  shaft  and  No.  2  shoit,  is  indi* 
d  in  this  vertical  section  taken  along  line  A-A'  on  plan  on  opposite  page.  The 
Hennessey  fault,  seen  in  right  center,  is  part  of  the  Yellow  Pine  shear  zone 
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FROM  THE  PIT  WORKINGS  comes  five-eighths  of  current  mine  output.  To  uncover 
the  ore  1.000.000  cu.yd.  of  stripping  had  to  be  moved,  five  shovels  and  fifty 
trucks  being  used.  Mining  is  done  selectively  with  the  aid  of  ultraviolet  light 


THE  BENCHES  are  30  ft.  wide  and  30  ft.  in  height.  This  plon  drawing  shows  the 
layout  scheme  proposed.  The  ultimate  slope  from  top  to  bottom  will  be  45  deg. 
Access  to  the  pit  is  by  a  road  which  spirals  down  on  a  6  percent  grade 


within  the  shear  zone  is  genetically 
related  to  the  Meadow  Creek  fault. 
The  fractures  strike  N.  45  to  80  deg. 
E.,  dip  northwest  and  southeast,  and 
are  well  exposed  in  the  undergmund 
workings.  Some  of  the  fractures  are 
tight  fissures  that  are  not  persistent 
and  have  no  gouge.  Others,  such  as 
A  and  B  fractures,  shown  in  the  ver¬ 
tical  section  taken  along  line  A-A  of 
the  plan,  exhibit  heavy  gouge  and 
“fluccan,'”  and  are  relatively  persistent. 
A  fracture,  along  which  most  of  the 
ore  in  the  mine  is  localized,  strikes 
N.  75  to  85  deg.  E.  and  dips  50  to  80 
deg.  N.  It  is  exposed  170  ft.  along 
the  strike  and  100  ft.  along  the  dip. 
At  its  eastern  end,  it  splits  into  sev¬ 
eral  branches  trending  in  northeasterly 
directions,  and  eventually  disapi)ears 
or  merges  with  other  nearly  parallel 
fractures.  The  western  end  of  A  frac¬ 
ture  has  not  been  reached.  Where  it 
appears  in  the  face  of  one  of  the 
drifts  it  gives  no  indication  of  “dy¬ 
ing  out.  ’  ’  Followed  upward  along  the 
dip  from  the  main  level,  the  A  frac¬ 
ture  fiattens  toward  the  southeast  and 
splits  into  several  minor  fractures.  It 
is  characteristic  of  these  northeast 
fractures  to  flatten  when  followed  up¬ 
ward  along  the  dip.  The  A  fracture 
has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  work¬ 
ings  on  No.  3  level.  B,  C,  and  I)  frac¬ 
tures  have  been  exposed  for  various 
distances  from  100  to  200  ft.  along 
the  strike  and  50  to  200  ft.  along  the 
dip.  Sliekensided  stibnite  on  surfaces 
of  some  of  these  fractures  indicates 
that  at  least  the  latest  movement  has 
been  post-mineral. 

The  Hennessey  fault  (seen  in  the 
vertical  section)  is  a  part  of  the  Yel¬ 
low  Pine  shear  zone.  It  strikes  N.  15 
to  27  deg.  E.  and  dips  nearly  vertical. 
It  contains  gouge,  breccia,  and  “fluc- 
ean,”  and  varies  in  width  from  1  to 
15  ft.  Some  of  the  breccia  fragments 
have  been  well  rounded  by  movement. 
The  latest  movement  was  normal  and 
post-seheelite.  What  effect  the  fault 
had  in  displacing  the  tungsten  orcbody 
is  not  yet  clear,  however. 

Minerals  in  the  ore  zone  arc  stib¬ 
nite,  scheelite,  gold,  and  silver.  Pyrite 
and  arsenopyrite  are  the  principal 
sulphide  minerals.  Other  minerals  not 
of  direct  economic  value  include 
quartz,  plagioclase,  microcline,  mus¬ 
covite,  sericite,  and  dolomite. 

The  typical  ore  is  a  breccia  of 
angular  fragments  of  scheelite  and 
mineralized  quartz-monzonite  cemented 
by  a  matrix  of  fine-grained  sfibnite. 
Commonly,  the  scheelite  fragments  in¬ 
clude  angular  fragments  of  quartz 
monzonite.  Veinlets  of  stibnite  indis¬ 
criminately  crosscut  the  scheelire  and 
quartz  monzonite.  In  coloi,  the 
scheelite  is  cream  to  straw-yell  >\v,  the 
quartz  monzonite  fragments  arc  white 


^The  scaly,  intimately  sliced  rock  shav¬ 
ings  of  the  shear  zones. 
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to  light  gi'ay,  and  the  stibnite  is 
metallic  dark  gray.  The  main  body  of 
tungsten  ore  contains  2  to  4  percent 
tungstic  oxide  (WO3),  about  5  percent 
antimony,  0.08  oz,  gold,  and  1.25  oz. 
silver.  Currently,  some  250,000  tons 
of  2  to  4  percent  tungsten  ore  and 
500,000  tons  of  0.7  percent  tungsten 
ore  are  blocked  out,  and  prospects  for 
developing  an  even  greater  tonnage 
are  excellent. 

Along  the  Meadow  Creek  fault, 
south  of  the  Yellow  Pine  shear  zone, 
are  the  Meadow  Creek  and  Fiddle 
Creek  deposits.  The  Sugar  Creek  ore- 
body,  too,  may  be  on  the  same  fault 
zone,  as  are  several  other  small  pros¬ 
pects  to  the  northeast.  Localization  of 
the  most  important  orebodies  along 
the  Meadow  Creek  fault  supports  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  major  ore 
control.  The  gold  was  distributed 
throughout  the  Yellow  Pine  shear 
zone  with  apparent  di.sregard  for  the 
dacite  dike,  but  the  tungsten  and  anti¬ 
mony  ores  are  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  block  west  of  the  dike.  In  two 
places  where  small  sections  of  anti¬ 
mony  ore  have  been  found  to  the  east, 
they  occur  adjacent  to  a  break  in  the 
dike.  A  small  amount  of  scheelite  is 
found  in  two  drill  cores  taken  from 
Sugar  Creek  orebody,  which  is  900  ft. 
northeast  of  the  Yellow  Pine  shear 
zone,  but  insignificant  in  quantity 
relative  to  the  size  of  the  main  tung¬ 
sten  deposit.  These  small  amounts  of 
scheelite  and  antimony  may  have  found 
their  way  through  one  or  more  small 
breaks  in  the  dike.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  the  long,  unbroken  segments 
of  dike  in  a  zone  of  such  widespread 
fracture  if  the  dacite  dike  is  pre- 
antimony.  Perhaps  further  develop¬ 
ment  work  will  cast  light  upon  this 
problem.  The  zone  of  N.  45  to  85 
deg.  K.,  of  which  A  and  B  fractures 
(see  vertical  section)  are  a  part,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  guided  the  tungsten¬ 
bearing  solutions.  The  scheelite  in  the 
area  now  stoped  occurs  in  an  appar¬ 
ently  tabular  body  dipping  flatly  to 
the  wt'st  toward  A  fracture.  Ore  to 
the  north  and  south,  however,  may  be 
localizi-d  by  other  fractures  similar  to 
A  and  B  fractures. 

The  early  sulphites — pyrite  and 
arsenopyrite — are  thoroughly  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  microscopic  grains  through¬ 
out  thr  quartz  monzonite  of  the  shear 
zone.  They  selectively  replace  biotite 
and  secicitized  plagioclase  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  abundance  of  the  early 
sulphides  within  the  Yellow  Pine  mine 
IS  related  to  the  degree  of  shearing. 
Although  all  gold  apparently  is  in- 
elosed  in  the  early  sulphides,  no  coin¬ 
cident  distribution  of  sulphides  and 
"old  is  observable.  There  are  masses 
of  high-grade  gold  ore  and  masses 
nearly  barren  of  gold,  independent  of 
the  amount  of  sulphides  present. 

The  scheelite  ore  occurs  in  several 


ways — namely,  in  mineralized  breccia 
zones  where  gold  ore  fragments  are 
imbedded  in  a  scheelite  matrix ;  in 
inclusion  breccia  zones,  where  scheelite 
fragments  are  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of 
fine  or  coarse-grained  stibnite;  in 
nearly  pure  stringers  that  occupy 
dilatant  partings  in  the  host  rocks; 
and  in  haphazard  disseminations  in 
the  country  rock.  The  best  grade  of 
ore  comes  from  the  inclusion  breccias 
of  scheelite  fragments  in  stibnite.  In 
every  case,  high-grade  scheelite  ore 
is  found  to  accompany  high-grade 
stibnite  ore. 

The  stibnite  ore  occurs  (1)  as  vein- 
lets,  where  commonly  it  is  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  pyrite,  arsenopyrite,  car¬ 


bonate,  and  vein  feldspar;  (2)  as 
nearly  pure  stringers;  (3)  dissemina¬ 
tions  in  which  it  commonly  replaces 
the  mica  of  the  quartz  monzonite ; 
(4)  fracture  coatings;  (5)  euhedral 
crystals  in  zones  of  recent  fault  move¬ 
ment;  and  (6)  as  cement  in  brecciated 
areas  as  discussed  in  the  preceeding. 
Near  the  surface,  stibnite  is  oxidized 
to  reddish  kermesite  (SbaSzO),  and  to 
other  yellow  and  white  antimony 
oxides.  Silver  is  present  in  the  ore  in 
small  amounts,  and  evidently  closely 
associated  with  the  stibnite.  The  silver¬ 
bearing  mineral  has  not  been  deter¬ 
mined,  but  it  may  be  a  sulphanti- 
monide. 

Introduction  of  the  pyrite,  arseno- 


UNDERGROUND 
MINING  OPERATIONS 


SQUARE-SET  MINING  is  used  under-  MUCKING  on  the  two  lower  levels  is 
ground.  The  two-mcm  crew,  consisting  done  with  mechanical  loaders,  as  here, 
of  miner  and  helper,  does  all  the  work  Slushing  is  used  on  the  upper  level 


FOR  MINING  THE  ORE  the  ground  is  divided  into  15  x  15-ft.  blocks  extending 
from  the  middle  level  to  surface.  In  a  new  stope.  after  raising  to  the  upper  level 
or  to  surface,  horizontal  slicing  is  begun  at  bottom.  Finished,  the  stope  is  filled 


SIZE  REDUCTION  in  comparati'-  ely  short 
stages  as  above,  tends  to  minimise  slimes 
and  aids  subsequent  scheelite  flotation 


pyrite,  and  gold  probably  was  the 
earliest  mineralization,  possibly  arriv¬ 
ing  in  two  or  more  surges  of  mineral¬ 
ization.  Lack  of  a  consistent  tenor  of 
gold  in  the  sulphides  may  suggest  the 
theory  that  they  were  deposited  at 
different  times,  but  in  no  way  proves 
it.  With  an  appreciable  lapse  of  time 
between  the  entry  of  the  sulphides  and 
the  entry  of  gold,  permeability  may 
have  altered  sufficiently  to  separate 
the  two  slightly.  The  gold-bearing 
solutions  evidently  arose  along  the 
Meadow  Creek  fault  until  they  en¬ 
countered  the  Yellow  Pine  shear  zone, 
and  the  gold  was  localized  there.  The 
tungsten-bearing  solutions  evidently, 
also,  arose  along  the  Meadow  Creek 
fault  until  they  encountered  the  zone 
of  Northwest  fractures,  and  precipi¬ 
tated  scheelite  along  it.  The  antimony¬ 
bearing  solutions  probably  arose  along 
the  same  zone,  and  stibnite  was  de¬ 
posited  in  small  fractures  without  con¬ 
trol  by  major  structures  except  the 
lamprophyre  dike  on  the  west  and  the 
dacite  dike  on  the  east.  Small  frac¬ 
tures,  of  course,  had  considerable  con¬ 
trol  upon  the  localization  of  the 
antimony  ore. 


MINING 

Mining  operations  are  earned  on 
simultaneously  underground  and  on 
the  surface.  Some  800  tons  of  ore  is 
mined  daily,  with  300  tons  coming 
from  underground  workings  and  500 
tons  from  a  pit.  About  1,000,000 
cu.yd.  of  glacial  till  was  removed  from 
the  top  of  the  orebody  before  open-pit 
mining  started.  Five  shovels  were 
used — namely,  a  B-E  44-B,  2-cu.yd. 
unit ;  B-E  20-B,  f  cu.yd. ;  Lima  6-ELH, 

cu.yd.;  Northwest  20,  |  cu.yd.,  and 
a  Northwest  20,  |  cu.yd.  Additional 
pit  equipment  included  three  Interna¬ 
tional  TD-18’s;  a  Cletrac  DD;  Cletrac 
FD;  two  Caterpillar  RD7’s;  with  two 
RDO’s  and  one  RD8.  Haulage  of 
waste  to  the  dumps  was  done  by  25 
Cummins  diesel  trucks  and  25  gasoline 
trucks. 

The  pit  proper  is  worked  in  level 
benches  30  ft.  wide  with  30-ft.  faces. 
Ultimate  over-all  slope  (top  to  bot¬ 
tom)  will  be  45  deg.  The  access  road 
starts  at  the  south  end  and  spirals 
downward  on  a  6  percent  grade  to  the 
bottom.  Ore  is  mined  selectively.  All 
benches  are  lamped  with  fluorescent 
lights,  and  tungsten-bearing  areas  are 
marked  and  blasted  separately  from 
areas  barren  of  scheelite.  After  each 
blast,  the  broken  ore  again  is  lamped 
before  haulage  to  mill  or  stockpiles. 

One  G-D  D99  and  four  I-R  X71 
wagon  drills  are  used  for  drilling  the 
benches.  Eighteen-foot  to  24-ft.  hori¬ 
zontal  holes  are  drilled  with  l^-in. 
round  steel  and  Timken  bits.  The  bits 
used  vary  from  2|  in.  to  start  the  hole 
down  to  2  in.  to  flnish  it.  Large 
boulders  are  blockholed  in  the  pit  with 
I-R  C49  jackhammers  using  1-in. 
hexagonal  steel  with  forged-on  bits. 
The  highly  sheared  nature  of  the 
ground  makes  it  unnecessary  to  drill 
vertical  holes,  except  when  a  new 
bench  level  is  established.  Horizontal 
holes  are  loaded  with  Gelex  No.  2,  and 
vertical  holes  with  duPont  “Red  Cross” 
No.  4  free-running  powder.  Com¬ 
pressed  air  for  the  drills  is  furnished 
by  two  500-cu.ft.  I-R  compressors;  a 
315-cu.ft.  I-R  compressor,  and  a  360- 
cu.ft.  G-D  compressor,  all  portable. 
The  shovels  used  in  stripping  serve 
also  for  loading  broken  ore  and  waste 
into  trucks,  and  the  trucks  and  trac¬ 
tors  are  employed  in  current  mining 
work.  About  300  g.p.m.  of  water  from 
drainage  constantly  enters  the  pit. 
The  water  is  bypassed  through  the 
mine  and  pumped  up  one  of  the  old 
stopes. 

Cost  of  breaking  in  the  open  pit 
and  loading  into  trucks  is  28e.  per 
ton,  which  includes  10c.  per  ton  for 
stripping. 

The  underground  workings  are  dis¬ 
tributed  over  three  levels,  and  consist 
of  a  175-ft.  vertical  shaft,  a  165-ft. 
inclined  shaft,  a  103-ft.  vertical  winze, 


4,000  ft.  of  drifts  and  crosscuts,  and 
several  raises  and  stopes.  I-R  DASO 
and  DA35  machines  are  used  in  cross¬ 
cutting  and  drifting.  Fifteen  to  twenty 
holes,  using  a  V-cut,  are  drilled  in 
establishing  lateral  workings  with  a 
6x8-ft.  cross-section.  Broken  ore  on 
the  lower  two  levels  is  loaded  witli 
Eimeo  Model  12B  loaders,  and  I-R 
Model  4NNOJ  slushers  are  used  in 
the  drifts  and  crosscuts  on  the  upper 
level.  The  ore  on  the  upper  level 
either  is  scraped  into  transfer  raises 
or  loaded  directly  into  18-cu.ft.  end- 
dump  cars  by  using  a  slusher  and 
ramp.  In  the  lateral  headings  about 
6  tons  per  man-shift  is  produced  at 
a  cost  of  $2.78  per  ton.  The  drifting 
crew  consists  of  a  miner  and  helper 
on  one  shift,  and  a  loader  operator  for 
half  of  the  next  shift.  Drilling  in  the 
square-set  stopes  is  done  with  I-R  R58 
stopers,  with  the  stope  crew  compris¬ 
ing  a  miner  and  a  helper  on  each  shift. 
The  two  do  all  the  mining,  mucking, 
timbering,  and  filling  in  the  stopc. 

The  orebody  is  divided  into  vertical 
blocks  15  ft.  square  and  extending  from 
the  middle  level  to  the  surface.  In 
starting  a  new  stope,  a  vertical,  two- 
compartment  raise  is  driven  from  the 
middle  level  to  the  upper  level  or  to 
the  surface.  When  the  raise  is  com¬ 
pleted,  operations  shift  to  the  first 
floor,  and  the  block  is  mined  out  in  a 
series  of  horizontal  slices.  Stope  sets 
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YELLOW  PINE'S  thiee-product  separation  demands  exact  reagent  and  ma¬ 
chine  control.  NaOH  depresses  stibnite  to  permit  flotation  of  gold-bearing 
sulphides.  Lead  acetate  reactivates  stibnite.  and  oleic  acid  floats  scheelite 


^  ^  based  on  laboratory  work  done  in 
Berkeley  by  Dr.  L.  H.  Duschak.  It 
involved  use  of  elorox  to  depress  gold 
r?  while  floating  stibnite.  In  1934,  Fred 
Brinker  discovered  the  applicability  to 
the  local  ores  of  the  process  now 
known  by  his  name,  which  is  still  used 
with  variations.  It  is  based  on  grind¬ 
ing  in  a  strongly  alkaline  circuit  with 
sodium  hydroxide  to  depress  the  stib¬ 
nite,  simultaneously  adding  copper 
sulphate  to  activate  the  pyrite  and 
arsenopyrite.  Adding  these  reagents 
together  in  the  ball  mill  formed  the 
so-called  blue-gel,  which  may  or  may 


ANTIMONY  FLOTATION  section  of  Yellow 
^  Pine  mill.  Note  fluorescent  lighting  over 
Pan-American  cells  at  left.  Good  light 
I  means  better  operation,  necessary  in  deli¬ 
cate  separations  such  as  this  one 


History  of  the  metallurgy  at  the 
Yellow  Pine  mine  has  been  extremely 
varied.  The  objective,  in  most  cases, 
on  its  original  basis,  was  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  stibnite  from  the  arsenopyrite 
and  pyrite  containing  gold.  At  various 
times  different  methods  were  used.  The 
flowsheet  of  the  original  plant  was 


nie.isure  5  x  5  ft.  x  7  ft.  9  in.  They  are 
made  from  local  Engelman  spruce. 
The  sill  floor  posts  are  9  ft.  long 
over  all,  stope  posts  7^  ft.,  caps 
5  ft.,  and  girts  4  ft.  8  in.  A  worked- 
out  stope  is  filled  with  glacial  till, 
which  is  either  brought  down  the  waste 
compartment  of  No.  2  shaft  to  the 
upper  level  and  hand-trammed  to  the 
slopes,  or  dumped  directly  into  the 
slopes  from  the  surface.  The  stopes 
are  tilled  only  to  the  upper  level.  Stope 
production  per  man-shift  amounts  to 
6.75  tons  at  a  cost  of  $1.75  per  ton.  A 
bonus  system  was  established  recently 
based  on  payment  by  the  company  for 
all  tonnage  produced  by  the  mine  over 
a  certain  amount.  The  first  month  after 
installation  of  the  system,  the  output 
per  man-shift  increased  22  percent  at 
a  cost  increase  per  ton  of  8.7  percent. 
The  over-all  tonnage  per  man-shift, 
including  maintenance  men,  is  about 
5,  and  the  over-all  cost  per  ton  of  ore 
mined  $2.25. 
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not  have  had  anythin"  to  do  with  the 
separation.  At  any  rate  it  is  still  used 
fundamentally.  After  floatin"  the 
pyrite  and  arsenopyrite,  lead  acetate 
was  used  to  reactivate  the  stibnite 
possibly  by  coating  the  surface  with 
lead  sulphide.  Addition  of  large 
amounts  of  copper  sulphate  produces 
the  same  effect  but  not  as  efficiently 
as  does  the  lead  acetate. 

As  to  the  present  metallurgj'^,  the 
pit  ore  varies  in  size  up  to  pieces  3  ft. 
in  hmgest  dimension.  It  is  hauled  to 
the  mill  in  10-ton  tinicks  and  dumped 
onto  a  stockpile,  from  which  point 
it  is  bulldozed  into  the  crusher  hopper 
by  a  small  tractor.  This  gives  easy 
access  to  a  large  supply.  From  the 
hopper  the  ore  is  fed  by  a  48-in.  apron 
feeder  over  a  steel  grizzly.  Oversize 
of  this  goes  to  a  24x36-in.  Blake- type 
crusher  to  be  reduced  to  about  3^  in., 
the  undersize  joining  the  crusher  prod¬ 
uct,  which  is  sent  to  a  No.  37  Kennedy 
crusher.  This  unit  reduces  it  to  about 
in.  and  delivers  it  to  "SNO-ft.  vibi’at- 
ing  screens.  Oversize  goes  to  two  3-ft. 
Symons  standard  cone  crushers  and 
undersize  to  fine-ore  bins.  These  bins 
have  1,900  tons’  live  capacity.  The  ore 
is  discharged  on  to  conveyor  belts 
feeding  four  Hardinge  ball  mills,  two 
8  ft.  by  48  in.,  one  8  ft.  by  36  in.,  and 
one  7  ft.  by  36  in.  The  rate  of  feed 
for  the  two  largest  units  is  9^  to  10 
tons  per  hour,  for  the  8  ft.  by  36  in. 
mill  82  tons,  and  for  the  smallest 
7^  tons  per  hour. 

Sodium  hydroxide,  copper  sulphate, 
and  reagent  No.  301  are  added  to  the 
ball-mill  feed.  Consumption  per  ton 
of  ore  treated  is  1  lb.,  0.3  lb.,  and 
0.05  lb.  respectively.  The  caustic 
serves  a  dual  purpose:  (1)  it  de¬ 
presses  stibnite,  as  mentioned;  (2)  it 
has  a  dispersing  action  on  the  pulp, 
thereby  producing  a  finer  ball-mill  dis¬ 
charge  and  avoiding  the  possibility  of 
sanding  the  classifiers. 

There  are  two  Dorr  duplex  classi¬ 
fiers  and  two  Wemco  screw  classifiers, 
all  in  closed  circuit  with  the  ball  mills. 
The  return  load  in  the  grinding  circuit 
is  about  500  percent  of  the  original 
feed.  The  water  used  in  the  circuit  is 
that  employed  for  cooling  in  the  diesel 
power  plant.  Classifier  overflow  tem¬ 
perature  is  about  50  deg.  C.  Use  of 
hot  water  has  been  found  to  reduce 
reagent  consumption  considerably. 
Classifier  overflow  usually  runs  be¬ 
tween  10  and  15  percent  plus  100 
mesh,  the  material  of  this  size  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  mostly  quartz  grains  from 
the  granite.  This  product  is  pumped 
into  a  mixing  tank  and  distributed  as 
desired  to  either  of  two  separate  flota¬ 
tion  circuits. 

First  in  the  flotation  line-up  is 
the  gold  circuit  consisting  of  eight 
43-in.  Denver  cells.  Save  for  the 
frother,  which  is  duPont  B-23  alcohol 
(0.07  lb.  per  ton),  no  additional  re¬ 


agents  are  added  to  this  ciicuit.  The 
rougher  gold  froth  goes  to  two 
cleaners,  to  which  sodium  hydroxide 
may  or  may  not  be  added  to  depress 
the  stibnite,  depending  on  the  grade 
of  gold  concentrate  desired.  The 
cleaner  tails  return  to  the  head  of  the 
gold  circuit.  Amount  of  gold  con¬ 
centrate  recovered  is  about  1  ton  per 
100  tons  of  feed.  The  am  mnt  of  gold 
contained  varies  from  1.5  to  2.5  oz. 
per  ton,  the  insoluble  usually  being  up 
to  5  percent.  The  amount  of  silver  in 
the  concentrate  depends  entirely  on 
the  quantity  of  antimony,  but  in  gen¬ 
eral  is  not  more  than  10  oz.  per  ton. 
P’lotation  time  is  6  to  7  min. 

Stibnite  and  Scheelite  Floated 

Gold  tailings  are  pumped  directly 
into  the  antimony  circuit,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  nine  90-cu.  ft.  Pan-American 
flotation  machines.  Lead  acetate  is 
added  at  the  head  of  the  circuit,  the 
amount  depending  on  the  amount  of 
stibnite  to  be  floated.  The  theory  is 
that  in  an  alkaline  circuit  a  soluble 
antimony  surface  will  be  replaced  by 
a  relatively  insoluble  coating  of 
galena.  This  reaction  is  easily  seen 
and  is  one  of  the  best  examples 
imaginable  of  the  effect  of  a  surface 
coating.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as 
to  what  is  taking  place  when  one  sees 
the  reaction ;  nevertheless,  there  is 
some  controversy  about  this.  Simi¬ 
larly,  though  to  a  lesser  extent,  with 
copper  sulphate. 

Reagents  used  in  the  antimony  cir¬ 
cuit  include  reagent  No.  301  (0.15  lb. 
per  ton),  and  B-23  for  the  frother. 
The  first  four  cells  produce  concen¬ 
trates  which  run  about  5  percent  more 
in  antimony  than  the  cleaner  concen¬ 
trate  from  the  remaining  cells.  The 
main  operating  factor  in  this  circuit 
is  to  control  the  amount  of  lead  acetate 
used,  this  varying  proportionately  to 
the  amount  of  antimony  floated.  Like¬ 
wise,  more  frother  must  be  added.  The 
cleaner  tails  return  to  the  head  of  the 
antimony  circuit.  Flotation  time  is  20 
to  25  min.,  and  the  amount  of  concen¬ 
trate  produced  is  about  7  tons  per  100 
tons  of  mill  feed.  Finished  concen¬ 
trate  runs  50  to  55  percent  antimony, 
15  to  20  oz.  silver,  and  0.15  to  0.20  oz. 
gold. 

Scheelite  flotation  is  done  in  a  very 
alkaline  circuit.  The  pH  after  condi¬ 
tioning  will  run  between  10  and  10.5. 
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Conditioning  for  the  scheelite  circuit  is 
done  in  a  bank  of  12  rectangular  wood 
tanks  made  very  much  like  flotation 
cells,  with  a  sand  bleeder  on  the  b.)t- 
tom  to  effect  complete  circulation.  Into 
the  first  two  cells  of  the  conditioner 
are  added  the  reagents  for  controlling 
the  alkalinity  as  well  as  those  for  de¬ 
pressing  undesirable  constituents.  S(>da 
ash  and  caustic,  added  in  amounts  of 
5  lb.  and  2  lb.  per  ton  respectively, 
belong  to  the  first  category;  the  de¬ 
pressants  used  per  ton  are ;  (luebracho, 
0.15  lb.;  and  sodium  silicate,  1  lb.  The 
conditioning  continues  5  to  7  min.  To 
the  third  conditioner  cell  is  added 
oleic  acid  at  about  0.75  lb.  per  ton, 
and  either  Kemenol  or  Aerosol  OT  in 
the  amount  of  0.2  lb.  per  ton.  After 
conditioning  for  another  12  min.,  the 
pulp  is  pumped  to  the  first  scheelite 
rougher.  The  scheelite  circuit  com¬ 
prises  a  series  of  twelve  56-in.  Fager- 
gren  flotation  machines.  Every  other 
cell  receives  a  small  amount  of  either 
Kemenol  or  Aerosol  to  maintain  the 
froth.  The  froth  from  the  first  two 
cells  will  generally  run  upwards  of 
50  percent  WO3,  and  it  is  planned  to 
send  it  direct  to  the  concentrate  thick¬ 
ener.  However,  at  the  moment  the 
frotli  from  all  roughers  goes  to  four 
Pan-Anieriean  cleaners.  In  most  cases, 
the  grade  of  the  scheelite  concentrate 
can  be  readily  maintained  at  any  de¬ 
sired  point  by  the  judicious  use  of 
reagents,  the  main  controlling  factor 
being  the  amount  of  oleic  acid  used. 
The  greater  part  of  the  scheelite  in 
this  concentrate  is  minus  200  mesh. 
Recovery  in  the  first  concentrate  con¬ 
sists  of  most  of  the  freed  scheelite,  and 
about  70  percent  of  the  total  WO3  is 
contained  in  it. 

A  problem  is  thus  presented  in  re¬ 
covering  the  remaining  scheelite.  It  is 
solved  as  follows :  The  tailings  from 
No.  1  scheelite  circuit  go  to  a  bank  of 
two  conditioners  to  which  is  added  1.5 
lb.  per  ton  of  Perkins  pine  fatty  acid 
oil.  The  conditioning  time  is  7  min. 
From  the  conditioners  the  pulp  goes  to 
a  bank  of  eight  Fagergi’en  cells  used 


as  scavengers.  In  the  scavenger  con¬ 
centrate  there  are  some  large  grains  of 
free  scheelite.  However,  most  of  the 
WO3  in  this  product,  which  runs  about 
10  percent  WOg,  is  a  middling.  This 
product  joins  the  cleaner  tails,  and  the 


resulting  low-grade  concentrate,  con¬ 
taining  20  to  25  percent  of  the  total 
WO3  recovered,  is  shipped  for  relitiing 
to  the  U.  S.  Vanadium  Co.,  agent- for 
Metals  Reserve  Co.,  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Summing  up  the  operation  as  a 
whole,  we  may  say  that  there  ai'  two 
factors  which  control  the  whole  dota¬ 
tion  circuit — namely,  alkalinity  and  a 
thoroughly  dispersed  pulp.  Credit  for 
the  successful  flotation  of  the  sch'  clite 
in  this  ore  must  be  given  to  1.  H- 
Lange,  of  the  Galigher  Co.,  of  Salt 


Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Precious  Metal 
in  Wartime  Role 


The  silver,  converted  by  smelter  and  fabricator  into 
rolled  and  punched  btubar.  is  unloaded  and  stacked 
up  at  the  plant,  awaiting  fabrication.  Photos  by  courtesy 
of  Aluminum  Compony  of  America 


Here  some  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury's  hoard 
of  silver,  on  temporary  loan,  is  seen  in 
the  process  of  transformation  into  bus¬ 
bars  for  electrical  service  at  one  of  the 
new  aluminum  plants.  Spectacularly 
humble,  this  use  is  feasible  because  of 
the  metal's  superior  conductivity. 


A  detail  in  assembly.  Bending  o  bar  to  the  proper  curve] 


Silver  ring  busbar,  fobrication  completed,  is  delivered 
to  the  potroom  of  the  aluminum  plant 


Erecting  silver  bus  on  the  outside  of  the  rectifier  building 
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Operating  line  of  re-lipped  buckets.  R. 
W.  Setser.  dredgemaster.  stands  beside 
the  line.  During  lour  months  of  service 
these  repaired  buckets  have  excovateo 
1,200.000  cu.  yd.  of  gravel 


Close-up  of  bucket  lips  built  up  with 
salvaged  manganese  steel  fragments. 
To  re-lip  a  new  bucket  line.  14.800  lb. 
of  scrap  and  2.200  lb.  of  welding  rod 
were  used,  a  saving  of  29,600  lb.  of 
new  steel 


Dredge  Bucket  Renewal 
Conserves  Manganese  Steel 


Charles  H.  Thurman 

President-Manager 
Thurman  Gold  Dredging  Co. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


To  ASSIST  in  the  present  war  effort 
and  carry  out  the  demand  for 
careful  conservation  of  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials,  a  novel  method  of 
utilizing  scrap  manganese  steel  to  re¬ 
store  worn  units  on  the  SJ-cu.ft. 
bucket-line  dredge  operated  by  the 
Thurman  Gold  Dredging  Co.  near 
Reading,  Calif.,  has  been  developed 
and  put  into  service  by  R.  W.  (Bob) 
Setzer,  dredgemaster..  From  a  pile  of 
scrap  discarded  dredge  bucket  lips,  sec¬ 
tions  of  various  widths,  lengths,  and 
thicknesses  were  cut  with  an  acetylene 
torch  and  electric-welded  to  worn-out, 
manganese-steel  lips.  Some  three  or 
four  pieces  of  scrap  were  required  to 
bring  one  worn-out  lip  up  to  standard 
height  at  the  cutting  edge.  The  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  lips  averages  from  to 


2  in., -and  there  are  74  buckets  in  the 
complete  line.  As  the  average  weight 
of  one  new  lip  is  400  lb.,  a  total  of 
29,600  lb.  of  new  manganese  steel  was 
conserved  by  using  about  14,800  lb. 
of  scrap  manganese  steel  and  2,220  lb. 
of  manganese  welding  rod.  Only 
about  200  lb.  of  a  new  lip  can  be 
worn  off  before  it  is  discarded,  with 
the  remaining  200  lb.  going  to  the 
scrap  pile. 

The  difference  between  the  cost  of 
a  ney  lip  and  a  rehabilitated  lip  on 
.this  Articular  job  was  $35.45,  •- l^us 
in  addition  to  conserving  several'  tens 
of  manganese  steel  there  will  be  a 
saving  of  about  $2,600  in  the  cost  of 
one  bucket  line  over  a  period  of  eight 
months.  The  lips  take  impact  with 
the  gravel  and  clay  once  every  2^ 


minutes.  In  addition  to  reconditioning 
worn-out  bucket  lips  as  described  in 
the  aforegoing,  Mr.  Setzer  has  been 
quite  successful  in  rehabilitating  worn- 
out  and  broken  manganese-steel  bucket 
bottoms.  His  success  in  electric-weld¬ 
ing  broken  manganese-steel  bucket  bot¬ 
toms,  hoods,  and  front  and  back  eyes 
can  be  attributed  entirely  to  proper 
heat  control.  The  entire  section  to  be 
welded  is  first  preheated  to  a  degree 
higher  than  will  be  reached  during  the 
welding  procedure  and  the  weld  is 
completed  in  one  continuous  operation 
without  stopping  or  allowing  the  sec¬ 
tion  being  welded  to  cool  off  in  order 
to  avoid  shrinkage  stresses  in  the  weld¬ 
ed  area.  Large  sections  of  scrap  man¬ 
ganese-steel  bucket  bottoms  '.with 
hoods  cut  off)  are  being  used  “bottoms 
up’’  in  the  main  dump  hopper  to  take 
the  pound  of  gravel  at  an  average  rate 
of  447  cu.yd.  per  hour  on  the  dredge. 
In  this  manner  several  tons  of  steel 
is  saved  annually  in  the  hopper  alone. 

Accompanying  photographs  show 
close-up  of  the  rebuilt  lips  on  two 
buckets,  and  sewjpfhl  rebuilt  lip^  in  a 
section  of  the  bucket  line  after  foy 
months  of  service  during  which'^- 
200,000  cu.yd.  of  gravel  and  clay  were 
excavated.  When  necessary  a  !;  ticket 
bottom  is  “half-soled”  where  it  takes 
wear  from  contact  with  the  upper 
tumbler  propelling  the  bucket  line. 
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United  Feldspar’s 
Pyrophyllite  Enterprise 

A  simple  flowsheet  is  used  in  preparing  this  non-metallic  mineral  for  market 


IK  ADDITION  to  fcldspar,  topaz,  oli¬ 
vine,  quartz,  and  mica,  the  United 
Feldspar  &  Minerals  Corp.  is  ac¬ 
tively  interested  in  pyrophyllite,  a 
mineral  that  in  recent  years  has  come 
into  good  demand  as  a  constituent  in 
the  batches  for  making  ceramic  bodies, 
enamel  frits,  insecticides,  and  cos¬ 
metics.  Pyrophyllite  is  a  non-metallic 
mineral  suggestive  of  talc  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  particularly  in  its  greasy  feel, 
but  being,  among  other  differences,  a 
hydrous  aluminum  silicate,  H2Ala- 
(SiOa)!,  whereas  talc  is  a  magnesium 
silicate.  United  Feldspar’s  subsidiary, 
Carolina  Pyrophyllite  Co.,  for  some 
years  has  been  exploiting  a  deposit 
of  this  mineral  occurring  on  Soapstone 
Mountain  in  Randolph  County,  N.  C., 
about  200  miles  east  of  the  Spruce 
Pine  area,  where  the  parent  company 
has  its  headquarters  and  is  engaged 
in  its  chief  activity  of  mining  and 
grinding  feldspar. 

This  deposit  was  opened  in  1927  by 
Paul  CJerhardt,  who  worked  it  for  a 
year  or  two.  It  was  then  shut  down 
and  remained  so  during  the  worst 
yeai’b  of  the  depression.  Becoming 
interested.  United  Feldspar  acquired 
the  property  in  1935.  The  pyrophyl¬ 
lite  mined  was  shipped  to  its  Minpro 
plant,  in  the  Spruce  Pine  region, 
where  it  was  ground,  until  the  present 
plant  of  Carolina  Pyrophyllite  Co. 
was  put  up  in  the  fall  of  1937.  The 
subseliary  had  been  organized  in  1936. 
The  present  plant  is  second-hand. 


though  in  excellent  condition.  Previ¬ 
ously  the  structure  had  housed  the 
Black  Fox  plant  of  the  Southern  Sili¬ 
ca  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  at 
Cleveland,  Tenn.,  from  which  location 
it  was  moved  on  being  purchased  by 
United  Feldspar.  It  is  of  steel  and 
is  covered  with  Truscon  sheet  steel. 
The  building  is  of  moderate  size  but 
adequate  for  handling  the  product  of 
the  mine.  It  stands  about  800  ft. 
from  the  highway  and  is  4  to  5  miles 
from  the  mine. 

The  mine  is  an  open  pit  and  is  en¬ 
tered  through  a  short  tunnel,  8x10  ft. 
in  cross-section  and  about  100  ft.  long 
which  cuts  through  the  side-hill  slope. 
The  walls  of  the  pit  are  steep,  prac¬ 
tically  vertical  in  part,  and  are  about 
100  ft.  high  at  their  highest  point.  In 
horizontal  dimensions  the  pit  is  ap¬ 
proximately  50  ft.  wide  and  150  ft. 
long.  This  excavation  is  entirely  in 
the  pyrophyllite,  neither  hanging  wall 
nor  foot-wall  being  exposed  at  any 
point.  At  the  hanging  wall  of  the 
deposit  where  penetrated  by  the  tun¬ 
nel  there  is  a  streak  of  sericite,  which 
is  mined  separately. 

Over  the  pyrophyllite,  where  mined, 
there  is  practically  no  overburden. 
Operations  at  the  mine  are  conducted 
by  a  contractor.  Drilling  is  done  with 
air  drills,  usually  an  S68  jackhammer, 
supplied  from  an  air  compressor  out¬ 
side  the  tunnel.  The  broken  pyrophyl¬ 
lite  is  loaded  by  hand  into  6-ton  trucks 
belonging  to  the  contractor.  At  the 


time  of  visit,  the  output  had  been  run¬ 
ning  about  12  to  15  such  truckloads 
in  an  8-hour  day. 

Trucks  deliver  directly  to  the  plant, 
either  to  open  storage  immediately 
next  to  it  or  to  any  one  of  seven  bins, 
or  open-front  stalls  (formed  by  wood¬ 
en  partitions)  which  are  provided  in 
a  row  directly  back  of  the  plant.  Six 
of  the  seven  bins  contain  standard 
material.  The  seventh  is  used  for 
holding  off-color  pyrophyllite,  ground 
as  No.  3  grade  for  insecticides,  rubber, 
and  other  uses  where  white  color  is 
not  essential. 

Grades  of  rock  delivered  are:  (1) 

The  open  pit  is  entered  by  means  of  a 
short  timnel  through  the  side-hill  slope 


A  distant  view  of  the  plant  of  Carolina  Pyrophyllite  Co. 
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Bagging  machine  in  mill 
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Standard-grade  pyrophyllite;  (2) 
sericite,  which  is  more  or  less  experi¬ 
mental;  (3)  No.  24  enamel  grade; 
(4)  ofif-colored  material  used  in  the 
rubber  trade.  These  grades  are  not 
blended  but  are  handled  separately  in 
the  mill,  various  products  being  made 
from  each  in  meshes  ranging  from  80 
to  325.  (Some  topaz  from  the  Brewer 
mine,  in  South  Carolina,  is  also 
stored.)  About  800  to  900  tons  of 
standard  rock  is  kept  on  hand  and 
from  200  to  300  tons  of  otf-color  ma¬ 
terial. 

Standard-grade  rock  is  hand-sorted 
at  the  mine  to  remove  the  ofif-color 
material  so  as  to  preserve  the  white 
color.  Wheelbarrows,  either  at  the 
bins  or  in  the  storage  yard,  ai’e  used 
for  delivering  the  rock  to  the  crusher 
hopper.  A  tined  fork  having  12  tines 
with  1-in.  spacing  is  used  for  screen¬ 
ing  out  the  fines,  which  are  useful  in 
keeping  the  roads  repaired.  If  the 
fines  are  clean  they  may  occasionally 
be  added  to  the  crusher.  The  standard 
grade  is  a  product  which,  when  fin¬ 
ished,  will  run  20.5  percent  AUOs, 
with  an  iron  content  no  greater  than 
0.09  to  0.10  percent. 

Analysis  of  the  contents  of  each  bin 
is  made  and  maintained.  Mill  runs 
are  made  to  fill  specific  orders  only, 
grinding  being  done  for  storage  (save 
that  a  car  or  two  of  ground  enamel- 
grade  material  may  be  accumulated), 
one  reason  being  that  finished  storage 
space  is  lacking.  All  the  enamel- 
grade  material  is  used  at  140  mesh,  so 
the  management  knows  what  to  ex¬ 
pect.  A  wheelbarrow  of  500-lb.  capac¬ 
ity  is  used,  to  facilitate  feeding  a 
definite,  known  tonnage  to  the  crush¬ 
er  and  to  get  a  correct  mix. 

The  fiowsheet  is  simple.  After  the 
crushing,  the  mill  is  divided  into  two 
units.  Crushing  is  done  in  a  12x24-in. 
Reliance  jaw  crusher  set  to  1  in.  This 
is  driven  by  a  35-hp.  motor  through  a 
multiple- V-belt  drive.  Pyrophyllite  is 
said  by  the  local  management  to  be 
comparatively  hard  to  crush,  being 


rather  tough.  The  bigger  pieces  tend¬ 
ed  to  ride  the  crusher  until  a  larger 
machine  was  installed.  The  crushed 
material  is  conveyed  and  elevated  to 
two  50-ton  steel  surge  bins,  one  for 
each  of  the  mill  units. 

The  two  units  are  equipped  each 
with  a  Hardinge  conical  mill,  one  8 
ft.  by  36  in.  and  the  other  8  ft.  by 
80  in.,  each  being  followed  by  a  14- 
ft.  Gayco  separator.  Oversize  from 
each  separator  is  sent  back  to  the  cor¬ 
responding  mill.  The  finished  material 
is  delivered  to  a  finished  bin,  from 
which  it  is  shipped  in  bulk  or  bagged 
on  a  Type  107FC  St.  Regis  Paper 
Co.  (New  York)  bagger  driven  by  a 
15-hp.  induction  motor.  This  bagger 


is  fed  by  a  chute  from  each  bin. 

Bagged  material  is  shipped  in  pa¬ 
per-lined  burlap  or  in  paper  bap. 
The  latter  are  three-walled  in  ibe  50- 
lb.  size  and  four-walled  in  the  100- 
lb.  size.  Bagged  material  pending 
shipment  is  stored  in  a  room  about 
40  ft.  square. 

For  bulk  loading,  a  screw  conveyor 
delivers  to  a  canvas  chute  supported 
by  a  hinged  launder.  The  railroad  pr 
is  prepared  for  loading  by  jfiacing 
5-ft.  oak  boards  across  the  doorway 
and  lining  the  sides  with  paper,  which 
is  also  placed  on  top  of  the  lo.id.  The 
load  line  for  pyrophyllite  ruiv^  3^  to 
5  ft.  above  the  floor,  depending  on  the 
tonnage. 


F.  P.  Buckets,  office  manager,  at 
pit  end  of  tunnel 


In  the  mill — a  surge  bin.  feeder,  and  conical  grinding  mill 
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Previously  the  Hardinge  mills  were  of  the  Belgian  pebbles  formerly  used, 
lined  with  Belgian  flints.  The  supply  The  plant  is  working  three  shifts 
of  these  having  been  exhausted,  the  with  three  men  per  shift,  or  a  total 
company  is  using  Salisbury  granite  of  nine,  not  counting  the  mill  super- 
blocks.  (See  E.<£;M.J.,  November,  intendent.  A  5-day  week  is  worked 
1942,  p.  61.)  Some  Minnesota  jasper  and  on  this  schedule  a  large  tonnage 
had  also  been  tried  but  was  found  too  per  month  can  be  ground,  the  grind- 
soft.  Similarly  Salisbury  granite  is  ing  sizes  being  80,  100,  140,  200,  230, 
used  for  the  grinding  media  in  place  and  325  mesh.  The  company  has  also 

A  Process  for  Briquetting 
Soft  Iron  Ores 

PATENTS  are  being  sought  on  a  soft  ore  was  first  dried  and  then 
process  of  briquetting  soft  iron  ores  screened  through  100  mesh.  How  fine 
such  as  are  found  in  the  Lake  Supe-  it  should  be  screened  in  commercial 
riot-  district,  or  concentrates  or  simi-  practice  has  not  been  determined.  For 
lar  material.  This  process  adds  no  briquetting,  various  pressures  were 
binder,  which  might  interfere  with  tried,  ranging  up  to  in  excess  of  25 
proper  furnace  operation.  The  process  tons  per  square  inch,  but  pressures 
normally  consists  of  four  stages,  the  above  20  tons  were  omitted  from  later 
first  being  drying  to  eliminate  excess  experiments.  In  case-hardening,  high- 
moisture.  This  can  best  be  done  while  er  temperatures  gave  the  best  results, 
the  material  is  loose,  and  also  it  can  although  temperatures  above  2,400 
be  screened  easier  after  drying.  Screen-  deg.  (Fahrenheit)  are  unnecessary, 
ing  is  the  second  step.  This  material 
is  then  compacted  into  briquettes  by 
using  high  pressures,  and  finally  a 
short  exposure  to  intense  heat  produces 


shipped  material  crushed  to  ^  in.  and 
i  in.  Overtime  is  worked  occasionally. 

F.  P.  Buckels  is  office  manager  of 
Carolina  Pyrophyllite  Co.,  under  B.  C. 
Burgess,  who  is  xice  president  in 
charge  of  plants  for  the  parent  United 
Feldspar  company.  H.  W.  Brinkley 
is  mill  superintendent.  Homer  Hise 
is  mine  superintendent  and  contractor. 


A  forty-second  exposure  to  the  ef¬ 
fective  temperature  range  was  ade¬ 
quate  to  produce  case-hardening  about 
^2  in.  deep,  and  partial  recrystalliza¬ 
tion  throughout  the  mass,  which  is 
quite  compact  although  slightly  porous. 
These  briquettes  bounce  when  dropped 
four  feet  or  more  on  a  concrete  floor, 
and  those  tested  had  a  specific  gravity 
of  4  plus. 

By  controlling  the  rate  of  feed  and 
temperature  range,  the  physical  qual¬ 
ity  of  briquettes  can  be  readily  con¬ 
trolled.  The  processing  from  dry  ore 
or  from  ore  material  without  excess 
moisture  to  finished  briquettes  should 
require  only  a  matter  of  minutes,  as 
the  whole  process  can  be  carried  out  on 
a  continuous,  mass-production  basis. 


case-hardened  briquettes. 


The  initial  purpose  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  carried  out  several  years  ago 
was  to  produce  a  substitute  for  high- 
grade  lump  ore  for  use  as  an  oxidiz¬ 
ing  agent  in  the  open-hearth  furnace, 
or  for  open-hearth  charging. 

The  briquettes  as  contemplated  in 
the  patent  application  may  also  make 
a  premium  blast-furnace  charge,  as 
they  appear  to  offer  at  least  four  ad¬ 
vantages  over  soft  ore.  First,  they 
permit  a  freer  circulation  of  the  blast 
througli  the  charge,  reducing  the 
smothei-ing  effect  of  loose  soft  ore. 
Second,  they  reduce  or  eliminate  iron- 
ore  dust  losses  which  are  one  factor 
affecting  blast  furnace  capacity.  Third, 
they  permit  a  greater  quantity  of  iron 
to  reach  the  hearth,  because  com¬ 
pacted  briquettes  have  a  high  specific 
gravity.  Fourth,  dehydrated  briquettes 
require  no  drying  in  the  blast  furnace, 
where  heat  utilized  for  this  purpose  in 
the  utilization  of  natural  soft  ores  is 
removed  from  the  molten  products.  In 
short,  it  should  be  more  efficient  and 


economical  to  dry  the  ore  before  charg- 
than  to  use  heat  within  the  blast 
furnace  for  this  purpose. 

These  combined  advantages  suggest 
;he  possibility  of  increased  capacity 
a  blast  furnace  using  a  properly 
prepared  charge  in  contrast  to  the  nat- 
•^ral,  moist  soft  ores  normally  used. 

In  the  experiments  conducted  the 
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Quartz  Pebbles  for  Ball  Mill 
Grinding  in  Saskatchewan 


IN  RESPONSE  to  inquiries  concern¬ 
ing  a  supply  of  ball-mill  pebbles, 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  Can¬ 
ada,  W.  F.  Kerr,  Minister  (Regina, 
Sask.),  has  prepared  a  report  on  the 
occurrences  in  that  Province  of  de¬ 
posits  of  quartzite  pebbles  that  can  be 
substituted  in  grinding  for  pebbles  of 
Danish  or  other  foreign  origin.  Though 
it  has  been  known  for  years  that 
quartzite  pebbles  occur  in  fairly  large 
quantities  in  southwestern  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  not  until  the  present  has  it 
seemed  justifiable  to  undertake  a  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  field  work,  the  chief 
object  at  the  moment  being  to  exam¬ 
ine  certain  favorable  areas  for  prom¬ 
ising  deposits  near  transportation. 
This  field  work,  which  has  been  only 
a  reconnaissance  survey,  covered  three 
general  areas — namely.  Swift  Current, 
Eastend,  and  Cadillac.  Certain  typ¬ 
ical  deposits  were  examined  in  each 
area.  These  are  thought  to  offer  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  commercial  development 
and  as  starting  points  for  a  more  in¬ 
tensive  studj'.  The  survey,  it  is  felt. 


has  brought  to  light  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  “practically  in¬ 
exhaustible’'  supply  of  quartzite  ball- 
mill  pebbles  of  suitable  sizes  to  meet 
every  Canadian  demand  in  the  future. 

In  the  deposits,  besides  pebbles  of 
quartzite,  there  are  many  other  sorts 
of  rocks  of  the  same  general  shape, 
and  often  of  the  same  color  or  shade 
as  the  quartzite.  This  will  require 
careful  sorting.  Sizing  can  be  effect¬ 
ed  mechanically  but  the  final  selec¬ 
tion  for  purity  of  stone  and  shape 
must  be  done  by  hand  by  intelligent 
labor,  though  much  can  be  done  to 
assist  through  use  of  picking  belts 
follow’ing  screening  or  sizing.  Where 
such  work  is  undertaken  it  should  be 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  an 
experienced  man  from  the  start.  Other¬ 
wise,  costly  mistakes  and  possible  fail¬ 
ures  may  result ;  conditions  which 
might  easily  curtail  future  markets 
to  the  Saskatchewan  pebbles.  The  de¬ 
posits  reported  on  are  definitely  with¬ 
in  areas  where  more  detailed  study 
should  be  made  by  those  who  may  be 
further  interested. 
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A  Substitute  for  Cinchonine 
in  the  Tungsten  Assay 

J.  T.  Oats 

Chief  Assayer 
Braloine  Mines,  Ltd. 


Bialoine,  B. 


Routine  analysis  of  tungsten  ore 
samples  by  most  assayers  has 
always  involved  use  of  cinchonine 
as  the  precipitating  reagent,  but  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Avai’,  this  reagent 
has  been  inci’easingly  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain.  The  following  method  of  tung¬ 
sten  analysis  was  worked  out  in  an 
effort  to  replace  cinchonine  with  a 
more  easily  available  reagent.  Rhoda- 
mine  B,  a  coal-tar  dye,  was  found  to 
be  suitable  in  all  respects,  and  though 
the  work  on  it  has  not  been  completed, 
a  description  of  methods  found  to  be 
reliable  may  be  helpful  to  those  en¬ 
countering  a  cinchonine  shortage. 

Weigh  the  required  amount  of  pulp, 
ground  to  minus-150  mesh,  into  a 
250-ml.  beaker,  moisten,  and  add  50 
ml.  concentrated  HCl.  Keep  hot  under 
cover  glass  for  a  half  hour,  with  occa¬ 
sional  stirring  (Note  1),  and  evapo¬ 
rate  to  about  25  ml.  Remove  from  hot 
plate  and  add  10  ml.  concentrated 
HNOs.  Evaporate  to  8  ml.  (Note  2.) 

Add  100  ml.  boiling  water,  stir  well, 
and  keep  at  boiling  point  for  a  few 
minutes;  then  add  rhodamine  B  re¬ 
agent  (Note  3),  stirring  well  while 
doing  so.  Return  to  hot  plate  and  boil 
to  promote  coagulation  of  the  precipi¬ 
tate.  If  much  insoluble  matter  is  pres¬ 
ent,  set  the  beaker  aside  for  *  a  half 
hour  to  settle.  (Note  4.) 

Filter  on  No.  5  Whatman  paper, 
washing  twice  with  hot  rhodamine  B 
wash  solution,  and  washing  well  there¬ 
after  with  hot  2  percent  HCl  solution. 
(Note  5.)  Ignore  any  precipitate 
sticking  to  the  side  of  the  beaker. 
Return  the  filter  paper  to  the  original 
beaker  and  add  the  contents  of  a  grad¬ 
uate  containing  20  ml.  water  and  7  ml. 
NH4OH.  Macerate  the  filter  paper 
and  rinse  down  the  sides  of  the  beaker 
with  warm  ammonia  wash  solution. 
(Note  6.)  Replace  cover  and  heat, 
with  occasional  stirring  but  without 
boiling,  for  5  or  10  minutes. 

Again  filter  through  No.  5  Whatman 
paper  and  wash  well  with  warm  am¬ 
monia  wash  solution.  This  is  done  into 
a  250-ml.  beaker,  and  a  total  volume 
of  200  ml.  should  be  enough  at  this 
point.  Evaporate  carefully,  prefer¬ 
ably  using  a  stirring  rod  to  avoid 
bumping,  to  a  volume  of  about  100  ml. 


C.,  Canada 


Take  off  hot  plate  and  immediately 
add  the  required  amount  of  rhodamine. 
B  precipitating  reagent.  Stir  well 
while  adding  concentrated  HCl,  drop- 
wise,  until  precipitation  is  permanent; 
then  add  two  drops  more.  Add  filter 
paper  pulp,  stir  well,  and  bring  to  a 
boil.  After  allowing  the  precipitate 
(Note  7)  to  settle  a  few  minutes,  filter 
through  No.  32  Whatman  paper,  wash¬ 
ing  with  hot  rhodamine  B  solution. 

Transfer  paper  containing  precipi¬ 
tate  to  a  porcelain  crucible  and  ignite 
at  lowest  possible  heat  which  will  burn 
off  the  carbon.  Cool  and  transfer  resi¬ 
due  to  a  weighed  platinum  crucible 
and  ignite  at  slightly  above  750  deg. 
C.  for  5  minutes.  Cool  again,  add  a 
drop  of  water  and  about  1  ml.  HF 
and  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  hot 
plate.  Re-ignite  at  750  deg.  C.  for  15 
minutes,  cool  in  a  desiccator,  and 
weigh  as  WO*. 

Notes 

1.  The  difficulty  in  decomposing 
even  a  scheelite  ore  is  that  the  insoluble 
coating  of  WO3  formed  on  the  surfaces 
of  the  tungsten  mineral  particles  in¬ 
hibits  further  decomposition  of  the 
particle.  Frequent  agitation  of  the 
contents  of  the  beaker  tends  to  rub  off 
this  coating  and  expose  a  fresh  surface. 

2.  Holding  the  volume  of  remaining 
acid  to  8  ml.  and  then  diluting  with 
100  ml.  water,  creates  a  pH  suitable 
for  the  complete  precipitation  of  WOs, 
whether  a  trace  or  200  mg.  is  present. 

3.  A  convenient  strength  of  rhoda¬ 
mine  B  reagent  is  made  as  follows: 
Dissolve  1  g.  rhodamine  B  (Pract.)  in 
100  ml.  distilled  water.  Break  up  any 
lumps  to  complete  solution.  When  in 
solution,  bring  to  a  boil  and  filter 
through  close  paper  without  washing. 
About  1  ml.  of  the  aforementioned 
solution  will  be  required  for  every 
10  mg.  of  WO3  present.  An  excess  of 
1.5  ml.  should  be  added,  however,  and, 
in  any  case,  at  least  2.5  ml.  used. 

4.  Assays  containing  2  mg.  or  less 
WO3  will  not  precipitate  readily,  and 
require  standing  for  ^  to  1  hour.  After 
bringing  to  a  boil  and  settling  for 
awhile,  it  is  possible  to  determine 
whether  an  excess  of  rhodamine  re¬ 
agent  has  been  added  by  holding  the 


beaker  to  a  strong  light.  If  the  super¬ 
natant  liquid  has  a  purple  tinge,  pre¬ 
cipitation  is  not  complete. 

5.  For  fast  work  here,  I  prefer  to 
use  a  Buchner  funnel.  To  insure  no 
loss  of  precipitate,  I  use  a  double 
filter,  the  first  of  which  is  a  disk  cut 
to  the  exact  size  of  the  inside  bottom 
of  the  funnel  and  the  second  is  the 
12.5  cm.  size.  Rhodamine  B  wash  solu¬ 
tion  is  made  by  adding  2.5  ml.  ©f  the 
rhodamine  B  precipitating  reagent 
and  6  ml.  HCl  to  2.1  of  water.  HCl  is 
used  to  wash  out  free  rhodamine  B. 

6.  This  ammonia  wash  solution  is  the 
same  as  that  used  by  Scott  and  is  made 
as  follows :  To  1780  ml.  water  add 
20  ml.  concentrated  HCl  followed  by 
200  ml.  concentrated  NH4OH. 

7.  The  precipitate  formed  by  rhoda¬ 
mine  B  with  tungsten  is  quite  floecu- 
lent  and  when  any  appreciable  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  metal  is  present  it  forms 
at  once  and  settles  readily.  At  this 
point  follow  precautions  mentioned  in 
Note  4  to  ensure  completeness  of  pre¬ 
cipitation.  If  only  a  few  mg.  of  WO, 
are  present  in  the  sample,  wait  until 
precipitation  is  complete  before  add¬ 
ing  the  paper  pulp,  after  which  bring 
again  to  a  boil  and  then  allow  to  settle. 

With  regard  to  interfering  elements, 
the  only  serious  trouble  has  been  found 
to  be  caused  by  silver,  and  then  only 
when  present  in  quantities  measur¬ 
able  by  percentage  figures  rather  than 
ounces  per  ton.  Mercury,  tin,  and 
antimony  have  a  tendency  to  precipi¬ 
tate,  but  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
excess  HCl,  followed  by  heating,  puts 
them  back  into  solution.  Bismuth  conies 
down  in  both  acid  and  ammoniacal 
solution,  but  unless  the  quantity  is 
enough  to  occlude  an  appreciable 
amount  of  WO3,  it  may  be  ignored. 
Any  great  amount  of  bismuth,  how¬ 
ever,  would  have  to  be  washed  free  of 
the  precipitating  reagent,  dissolved, 
and  re-precipitated  in  order  to  remove 
all  occluded  WO3.  Other  elements 
tested  and  found  to  offer  no  inter¬ 
ference  are:  Pb,  Cu,  Cd,  As,  Fo,  Cr, 
Al,  Co,  Ni,  Mn,  Zn,  Ba,  and  Ca.  Sr 
was  not  tested.  Beyond  the  limits  of 
ordinary  qualitative  analysis,  there 
may  be  some  elements  not  yet  tested 
which  may  interfere,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  molybdenum,  none  has 
yet  been  encountered.  Molybdenum  is 
dealt  with  by  maintaining  a  stronger 
initial  acid  concentration  and  by  add¬ 
ing  rhodamine  B  to  boiling  solution. 

For  those  who  employ  the  sodium 
carbonate  fusion  method  for  the  de¬ 
composition  of  the  ore,  I  believe  this 
rhodamine  B  precipitation  method 
will  be  equally  satisfactory.  Al¬ 
though  I  haven’t  tried  it,  I  did  suc¬ 
cessfully  precipitate  W  O3  from  a  solu¬ 
tion  obtained  by  dissolving  ignited 
WO3  in  NaOH.  From  this  solution  am- 
dified  with  HCl,  precipitation  of  WO3 
by  rhodamine  B  begins  at  pH  6. 
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Two  G.-E.  IVi-hp.  adjustable  speed  a.c.  gear-motors  driving  rake  classifiers. 
Weighted  arms  at  left  maintain  belt  tension  through  idler  of  Lenix  drive. 
Speed  is  varied  by  turning  handwheel  at  right 


Variable  Rake  Speed 
Improves  Classifier  Output 

H.  S.  Maxwell  W.  B.  Clark 

General  Electric  Co., 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


WITH  the  expectation  of  increas¬ 
ing  mill  tonnage  and  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  satis¬ 
factory  grinding,  a  year  ago  a  large 
Western  copper  company  installed 
adjustable-speed  a.c.  motors  and  gear- 
motoiv  on  its  Dorr  classifiers,  replac¬ 


ing  the  constant-speed  squirrel-cage 
motors  formerly  used.  Point  of  sepa¬ 
ration  in  these  classifiers  was  there¬ 
after  regulated  by  controlled  rake 
speed  as  well  as  by  rate  of  ore  feed 
and  dilution. 

The  several  factors  governing  the 


point  of  separation  in  a  classifier  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes — fixed  and 
variable.  Fixed  factors  consist  of 
slope  of  bed  and  size  of  settling  area. 
Variables  are  the  rate  of  ore  feed, 
dilution,  and  the  amount  of  disturb¬ 
ance  imparted  to  the  settling  area. 

Tests  made  in  1940  indicated  the 
advantage  of  controlling  the  settling 
rate  by  rake  speed.  As  a  result,  7^-hp. 
adjustable-speed  a.c.  gear-motors  were 
installed  for  individual  drive  of  24 
primary  classifiers,  21  primary  classi¬ 
fiers  remaining  unconverted.  Indi¬ 
vidual  7i-hp.  gear-motors  now  drive 
39  secondary  classifiers,  and  twelve 
30-hp.  motors  drive  72  more  in  groups 
of  six. 

At  the  time  the  variable-speed 
motors  were  being  installed  other 
equipment  changes  were  being  made, 
so  that  an  exact  summation  of  the 
effect  of  variable-speed  classifier  rakes 
cannot  be  made.  However,  important 
operational  facts  have  been  observed. 

Under  constant  rake-speed  opera¬ 
tion,  a  change  to  soft  ore  occasioned 
operating  restrictions.  The  soft  ore, 
being  slow  to  settle,  caused  surging 
sand  loads  with  increased  oversize  in 
the  classifier  overflow.  Greater  classi¬ 
fier  dilution  usually  taxed  the  capacity 
of  the  subsequent  thickener  system. 
In  treating  the  hard  type  of  ore, 
characterized  by  rapid  settling,  fin¬ 
ished  particles  were  returned  for  re¬ 
grinding,  thus  reducing  the  capacity 
for  new  feed.  The  only  control  over 
these  conditions  was  the  regulation  of 
solids  by  adding  or  cutting  classifier 
water.  This  manipulation  was  slow  in 
action  because  of  manual  operation 
and  consequently  gave  a  wide  range  in 
circulating  loads,  which  varied  for  a 
24-hr.  period  between  about  1,000  tons 
for  soft  ores  and  3,000  tons  for  hard 
ores. 

By  use  of  variable-speed  rakes,  the 
settling  rate  may  be  further  controlled 
and  the  maximum  amount  of  water 
maintained  at.  all  times.  Under  this 
latter  condition,  circulating-load  varia¬ 
tion  is  narrowed  to  that  between  1,800 
and  2,500  tons.  The  ease  and  quick¬ 
ness  with  which  rake  speeds  may  be 
varied  from  a  minimum  of  8  to  a 
maximum  of  20  strokes  per  minute 
facilitate  the  handling  of  greater  ton¬ 
nages  by  exercising  a  greater  control 
of  settling  rates  and  raking  capacity. 

A  classifier’s  function  is  to  remove 
properly  ground  material  and  to  re¬ 
turn  oversize  to  the  fine-grinding  sys¬ 
tem.  If  a  ball  mill  is  to  run  at  maxi¬ 
mum  capacity,  it  must  be  fed  at  a 
constant  rate  with  only  material  which 
requires  further  reduction  in  size.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  ball-mill  grinding  is  one 
of  the  highest-cost  milling  operations, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  full  advantage 
of  all  capacity ;  all  the  work  done  must 
be  considered  from  an  economical 
standpoint.  Many  factors  are  here 


G.-E.  30-hp.  adjustable  speed  a.c.  gear-motor  ilat-belted  to  line  shait  driving 
group  oi  six  rake  classifiers.  Speed  is  varied  through  pilot  motor  brush  shift 
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Rotating  Pipe  Makes  Good 
Calcine  Conveyor 

Simple  installation  solves  burned  rock 
disposal  problem  at  mercury  mine 

Worthen  Bradley 

President 

Bradley  Mining  Company 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


coneeriied,  such  jis  power  rates,  re- 
l)airs,  fineness  of  grind  required,  cost 
of  grinding  media,  cleaning  mineral 
surfaces,  and  others.  Basically  all 
these  may  be  considered  as  related  to 
mill  loading.  Every  mill  has  some 
optimum  loading  for  a  given  condition 
of  ore.  If  these  conditions  are  not 
carefully  considered — i.e.,  suppose  siz¬ 
ing  only  were  regarded — it  is  possible 
that  circulating  loads  might  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  point  w'here  the  cost  of 
circulation  exceeded  the  gain  by  in¬ 
creased  recover}'.  As  one  or  more  of 
these  factors  may  involve  economic 
losses,  the  importance  of  the  highest 
efficiency  in  classification  is  seen.  The 
increased  rapidity  by  which  an  opera¬ 
tor  can  make  these  rake  speed  changes 
has  been  a  great  step  forward  in  classi- 
Her  and  ball-mill  operation. 

Sizing  analyses  of  the  classifier 
overflows  indicated  that  2  to  3  percent 
less  of  plus-lOO-mesh  material  is  over¬ 
flowed  with  the  variable-speed  rake 
operation  as  compared  to  the  former 
practice  with  constant-speed  rakes. 

The  motors  used  have  proved  ideally 
suited  to  this  application.  Operators 
can  select  any  desired  rake  speed 
within  a  ratio  of  3  to  1  by  merely 
turning  the  hand  wheel.  A  ratio  of  2.5 
to  1  adequately  covers  the  operating 
range,  but  by  turning  the  hand  wheel 
to  minimum  speed  position  at  start, 
a  very  high  torque  becomes  available. 
For  example,  the  7^-hp.  gear-motors 
develop  a  crawling  torque  exceeding 
250  percent  of  the  full-load  running 
torque.  This  torque  is  usually  suffi¬ 
cient  to  start  the  rakes  with  belts 
tight,  thereby  saving  belt  wear.  Only 
when  the  classifier  has  been  idle  many 
hours  is  it  necessary  to  raise  the  idler 
sheave  of  the  Lenix  drive  to  bring  the 
motor  up  to  speed  before  lowering  the 
idler  to  pick  up  the  load.  This  excep¬ 
tionally  high  torque  is  obtained  with¬ 
out  drawing  more  than  140  pei-cent  of 
high-speed  full-load  current,  making  it 
possible  to  operate  from  long  feeders 
without  excessive  voltage  drop  during 
starting. 

As  each  drive  is  one  sturdy  unit, 
connected  to  the  440-v.  supply  by 
means  of  a  simple  three-pole  magnetic 
switch,  it  is  practicable  to  keep  com¬ 
plete  spare  units  on  hand.  In  case  of 
electrical  failure,  any  motor  or  switch 
can  be  replaced  within  a  few  minutes. 

The  electrical  investment  is  higher 
for  individual  drive  than  for  group 
drive,  but  the  increased  flexibility  and 
better  mechanical  arrangement  w'ar- 
rant  the  additional  expense.  Although 
several  alternative  electrical  drives 
offered  some  saving  in  first  cost,  and 
alternative  mechanical  drives  offered  a 
still  greater  saving,  the  dependable 
operation,  convenience,  and  low 
maintenance  expense  of  single-unit, 
adjustable-speed  a.c.  motors  have  justi¬ 
fied  fheir  selection. 


Ar  TiiK  Sulphur  Bank  quicksilver 
mine,  in  Lake  County,  Calif.,  a 
'  noval  calcine  conveyor  was  con¬ 
structed  and  placed  in  oiieration  dur¬ 
ing  1941.  The  burned  rock  from  the 
discharge  end  of  the  rotary  kiln  had 
for  years  been  dropped  into  a  V- 
trough  and  sluiced  125  ft.  down  the 
hill  below  the  jjlant.  The  trough  w’as 
laid  at  an  average  anule  t»f  10  deg., 
and  received  considerable  wear,  the 
|-in.  angle-iron  liners  needing  replace¬ 
ment  every  six  months.  Among  other 
cumulative  disadvantages  of  the  old 
system,  the  calcine  which  piled  up  at 
the  foot  of  the  trough  had  to  be  re¬ 
moved  periodically  to  larger  piles 
farther  down  the  hill  by  means  of  a 
double-drum  dragline  hoist  and  scraper 
installation.  This  dragging-  operation 
necessitated  continual  expense  for 
plant  operators’  time  ami  for  ma- 
tei’ials  (mainly  wire-rope  replace¬ 
ments).  The  calcine  was  badly  needed 
on  the  6  miles  of  camp  and  pit  roads, 
but  to  get  it  there  meant  borrowing 
some  pit  equipment — a  power  shovel 
or  tractor — for  loading  the  material 
into  trucks.  Withdrawal  of  this  equip¬ 
ment  would  often  occur  at  critical 
periods. 

Before  construction  of  the  improved 
layout  could  begin,  a  deep  shovel  cut 
had  to  be  made  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  kiln  foundation  piers.  Con¬ 
crete  retaining  walls  were  poured  at 
the  sides  of  the  cut  and  at  the  back 
end  toward  the  kiln,  and  a  foundation 
^pier  was  poured  midway  between  the 
two  sides.  From  side  wall  to  side  wall 
across  the  middle  pier  steel  I-beams 
were  set  at  a  height  of  9  ft.  from  the 
ground.  On  these  beams  was  erected 
a  w'elded-steel  tank  made  from  -Jr-in. 
plate  and  measuring  20  ft.  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  15  ft.  high.  The  calcine, 
minus  2  in.  in  size  and  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  over  600  deg.  C.,  drops  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  kiln  into  a  small 
conical  hopper.  It  builds  up  in  the 
hopper  until  it  reaches  the  level  of 
a  10-in.  round  outlet,  subsequently 


spilling  through  this  opening  through 
a  sealed  connection  into  a  rotary  tube 
36  ft.  long.  The  tube  is  merely  an 
unlined  section  of  standard  16-in.  pipe, 
mounted  and  geared  for  rotation. 
Power  is  furnished  by  a  3-hp.  vari¬ 
able-speed  motor  through  a  gear  set. 
and  the  pipe  usually  revolves  at  8 
r.p.m.  The  calcine  discharges  from 
its  lower  end  through  a  sealed  open¬ 
ing  into  the  tank  mentioned  above. 

The  tank  has  a  capacity  of  100  tons 
of  calcine,  representing  40  hr.  of  kiln 
throughput.  This  is  just  enough  to 
allow  the  tank  to  go  from  Saturday 
evening  to  Monday  morning  without 
unloading.  The  center  beam  of  the 
three  beams  supporting  the  tank  di¬ 
vides  the  tank  bottom  into  halves,  and 
in  each  half  are  two  openings  18  in. 
square  spaced  equidistantly  from  the 
center.  The  hoppers  below  these 
openings  are  closed  by  arc  gates,  with 
arm-and-lever  extensions  permitting 
the  operator  to  stand  well  away  dur¬ 
ing  the  opening  and  closing  operation. 
Dump  trucks  back  in  (there  being 
room  for  one  on  each  side  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  pier)  and  receive  their  loads  of 
burned  rock.  The  trucks  dump  the 
calcine  in  windrows  somewhere  along 
the  road,  and  the  piles  are  allowed  to 
undergo  a  cooling-off  period  of  from 
two  to  four  days,  depending  upon  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  It  should 
be  explained  at  this  point  that  the 
Sulphur  Bank  kiln  is  both  fired  and 
fed  at  the  upper  end,  contrary  to 
standard  practice,  and  that  its  gases 
leave  at  1,200  deg.  F.,  or  about  twice 
the  usual  temperature  of  standard 
practice.  Then  the  motor  grader  comes 
along  and  spreads  the  calcine  on  the 
road,  thus  completing  the  “back-io-the- 
land  movement”  of  the  rock.  The  ma¬ 
terial  makes  excellent  road  surfacing 
— much  better  than  the  beach  gravel 
formerly  used.  The  calcine  road  sur¬ 
face  is  gone  over  several  times  a  day 
with  the  sprinkling  truck,  and  this 
wetting,  plus  the  continual  impact  ot 
truck  traffic,  cements  the  material  and 
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Sulphur  Bank  quicksilver  mine.  Lake  County.  Calif.,  where  the  conveyor  is  in  use 


prevents  appreciable  dust  in".  In  fact, 
the  roadbed  becomes  so  hard  that  it 
often  has  to  be  blasted  when  a  cut  has 
to  be  made  in  the  course  of  minin". 

Under  the  old  calcine-disposal  sys¬ 
tem  a  cold  updraft  entered  the  kiln 
dust  chamber.  Under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  tills  is  not  only  avoided,  but  ad¬ 
vantage  is  taken  of  the  heat  radiation 
from  the  calcine  tank,  back  up 
through  the  rotary  tube  into  the  dust 
chamber.  The  beneficial  results  are 
similar  to  those  derived  from  the 
“soaking-pit”  arrangements  of  some 
other  plants,  where  the  calcine  stor¬ 
age  is  directly  under  the  end  of  the 
kiln.  The  method  assux'es  heat  econ¬ 
omy,  permitting  less  fuel  to  be 
burnrd,  or  allowing  more  throughput 
of  ore  with  the  same  amount  of  fuel, 
and  there  is  the  additional  advantage 
that  any  quicksilver  fumes  remaining 
in  the  calcine  are  given  additional  time 
to  rise  into  the  condensing  system. 
Sulphur  Bank  kiln  throughput  has 
gradually  increased  from  an  average 
of  49  dry  tons  per  24  hr.  in  1940  to 
the  current  daily  average  of  60  dr\’ 
tons.  This  period  includes  the  time 
during  which  the  new  calcine  disposal 
layout  was  developed  and  placed  in 
operation,  and  this  was  probably  the 
main  factor  in  stepping  up  tonnage. 
Other  contributing  factors  have  been 
a  sliglit  reduction  in  ore  moisture  (15 
percent  ILO  in  1940  to  12  percent 
thus  lar  in  1942),  more  efficient  pre¬ 
heating  of  fuel  oil  and  installation  of 
a  reflector  on  the  end  of  the  burner, 

3iid  a  slight  increase  in  the  kiln’s 
speed  of  rotation. 

ilen  responsible  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  calcine  disposal  unit  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  foregoing  include  A.  F. 
IV’^olbort,  superintendent;  R.  G.  Hall, 
metallurgist;  and  J.  M.  Forrest,  en- 
gineer. 
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Tariff,  Reciprocal  Trade  and  Mining 

Changed  conditions  warrant  revision  of  our  policy,  vital  to  domestic  mining 


OUR  TARIFF  POLICY,  which  in  re¬ 
cent  years  has  been  virtually 
synonymous  with  Secretary 
Hull’s  reciprocal  trade  program,  is 
due  for  Congressional  review,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  ex¬ 
pires  June  12,  Between  now  and  that 
time  Congress  must  renew  or  renounce 
tlie  Act,  the  three-year  term  of  which 
has  been  twice  renewed  already.  Thus 
the  program  has  had  nine  years  of 
existence. 

It  would  he  diflflcult  to  predict  the 
fate  of  the  program  in  Congress  if 
it  were  not  inextricably  tied  up  with 
our  current  foreign  relations  policy. 
However,  in  view  of  the  certainty  that 
our  Allies  would  naturally  interpret 
Congressional  refusal  to  renew  the 
Act  as  evidence  of  a  trend  toward  an¬ 
other  run-out  on  our  part  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  it  is  scarcely  expectable 
that  Congress  will  fail  to  renew  the 
basic  features  of  the  program. 

A  Perpetual  Battle 

In  a  nutshell,  the  conflict  over  our 
tariff  policy,  already  a  century  old,  is 
epitomized  in  the  statement  that  every¬ 
one  is  more  or  less  amenable  to  argu¬ 
ments  favoring  freedom  of  trade  so 
long  as  he  is  contemplating  the  prob¬ 
lem  objectively.  However,  when  the 
discussion  drifts  over  to  the  protection 
afforded  the  industry  in  which  he  gains 
his  living,  arguments  lose  weight  rap¬ 
idly  and  self-interest  prevails. 

As  a  protected  individual,  the  miner 
is  likely  to  be  a  particularly  ardent 
protectionist,  because  the  mineral  de¬ 
posit  which  he  works  to  gain  his  liv¬ 
ing  or  in  which  his  capital  is  repre¬ 
sented  cannot  be  moved  in  response 
to  a  shift  of  trade  conditions.  Because 
of  inescapable  depletion,  this  deposit 
constantly  becomes  poorer,  thus  jus¬ 
tifying,  in  his  eyes  at  least,  further 
increments  of  protection.  Also,  many 
mining  communities  are  isolated,  and 
would  have  no  basis  for  continued 
existence  if  their  backbone  industry 
should  be  blighted.  The  issue  of  tariff 
protection  in  such  cases  arouses  whole 
communities,  or  even  states,  to  active 
participation  on  the  protectionist  side. 

Infant  Industry  Protection 

When  this  country  was  undeveloped 
and  was  undercapitalized  in  compari¬ 
son  with  strong  foreign  nations,  one 
of  the  principal  bastions  of  protection¬ 
ism  was  the  arg^iment  favoring  en- 
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couragement  for  new,  weak  industries, 
which  might  otherwise  not  be  able  to 
withstand  aggressive  competition  from 
well-established  foreign  industries. 

On  the  protectionist  side,  it  can 
scarcely  be  refuted  that  tariff  protec¬ 
tion  did  and  does  actually  nurse  in¬ 
fant  industries  into  being,  even  today 
when  we  are  well  capitalized.  Prob¬ 
ably  most  low-tariff  advocates  would 
be  content  to  permit  this  sort  of  pro¬ 
tection  if  experience  indicated  that 
after  establishment  the  beneficiaries 
would  be  willing  to  permit  the  pro¬ 
tection  to  be  relaxed,  which  is  hardly 
ever  the  case.  In  view  of  this  inflexi¬ 
bility,  the  opponents  of  protection 
suggest  that  as  well  capitalized  a 
country  as  our  own  ought  to  be  able 
to  finance  its  industries  adequately  to 
can’y  them  through  the  early  stages, 
if  they  have  economic  justification  for 
existence. 

High  Living  Standards 

The  most  commonly  expressed  pro¬ 
tectionist  argument  is  that  tariff  is 
vital  to  the  maintenance  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  higher  than  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  To  thump  the  “full 
dinner  pail”  and  depict  the  high-living 
American  workman  as  at  the  mercy 
of  “peon,”  “coolie,”  or  “slave”  com¬ 
petition  were  the  mainstays  of  an  as¬ 
cendant  protectionism  for  more  than 
a  generation. 

Within  the  protected  industries  this 
argument  carries  compelling  weight. 
It  is  folly  to  argue  that  our  domestic 
zinc  and  lead  mines,  for  example, 
would  not  be  seriously  affected  by  re¬ 
duction  of  their  tariff  protection,  ex¬ 
cept  during  an  extraordinary  upsurge 
of  their  market,  as  at  present.  Thus, 
it  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  they 
will  ever  contemplate  the  loss  of  this 
protection  with  equanimity,  or  fail  to 
demand  more  if  their  costs  go  up,  as 
the  result  of  depletion  or  higher  wages. 
Their  dependency  is  bound  to  be  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  wage  levels  imposed 
on  them  in  the  war  emergency,  it  be¬ 
ing  scarcely  expectable  that  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  will  fail  to  resist  a  fall¬ 
ing  scale  of  wages  when  market  de¬ 
mands  shrink  to  peacetime  levels. 

To  these  contentions  the  opponent 
argues  that  all  producers  are  also  con¬ 
sumers,  that  there  are  more  consum¬ 


ers  than  producers,  and  it  is  the  do¬ 
mestic  consumer  who  is  forced  to  pay 
the  extra  cost  of  keeping  the  pro¬ 
tected  producer  in  business.  The  fact 
that  any  single  element  of  protection 
can  be  vital  to  a  producer  group  but 
is  only  a  small  charge  when  distributed 
among  a  multitude  of  consumers  is 
balanced  by  the  fact  that  the  total 
charge  to  consumers  is  equal  to  the 
benefits  obtained  by  producers  and 
may  also  include  costs  due  to  ineffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  producers,  when  not 
spurred  on  by  genuine  competition. 

The  low-tariff  advocate  wants  to 
know,  if  the  “standard  of  living”  ar¬ 
gument  is  valid,  why  we  have  such  un- 
ecjual  standards  within  the  free-trade 
area  of  the  United  States,  both  from 
place  to  place,  and  from  individual 
to  individual ;  also,  why  low-tariff 
countries,  much  poorer  per  capita  in 
natural  resources  than  ourselves,  such 
as  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Switzerland,  can  enjoy  living  condi¬ 
tions  that  for  reasonable  purposes  are 
as  good  as  our  own,  in  addition  to  a 
total  lack  of  a  destitute  group,  de¬ 
spite  “coolie  competition.”  He  insists 
that  living  standards  are  due  to  the 
industriousness,  thriftiness,  efficiency, 
and  ingenuity  of  people,  and  their 
access  to  natural  resources,  rather 
than  to  tariff  protection.  In  his  opin¬ 
ion,  a  basic  reason  why  the  United 
States  is  a  prosperous  nation  is  be¬ 
cause  it  embraces  the  largest  free-trade 
area  in  the  world.  To  him,  our  high- 
wage  economy  is  a  fool’s  paradise,  the 
higher  incomes  being  completely  offset 
by  the  higher  cost  of  living. 

National  Self-Sufficiency 

The  high-tariff  proponent  affirms 
that  protection  is  justified  in  order  to 
tnaintain  national  self-sufficiency  in 
those  cases  where  protection  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce,  and  can  produce,  that 
result. 

The  major  non-ferrous  metals,  cop¬ 
per,  zinc,  and  lead,  furnish  a  case  in 
point.  In  comparison  to  ordinary 
price  levels,  each  of  these  metals  en¬ 
joys  a  substantial  margin  of  tarilt  pro¬ 
tection,  by  which  the  industry  was 
able  to  maintain  a  status  considered 
in  pre-war  days  to  be  adequate  to  meet 
a  national  emergency.  Moreover,  it  can 
scarcely  be  disputed  that  such  a  status 
could  not  have  been  maintained 
without  the  tariff  protection  affordw 
to  these  industries.  At  this  time  prob- 
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ably  nobody  would  deny  that  pro¬ 
tection  for  these  industries  “paid  out” 
its  full  cost  by  enabling  us  to  meet 
our  herculean  task  as  the  “arsenal  of 
democracy.” 

Nevertheless,  the  very  magnitude 
and  diversity  of  our  present  supply 
problem  gives  the  anti-protectionist 
a  foothold  if  the  case  is  argued  in 
terms  of  the  present  and  future  in¬ 
stead  of  the  past.  He  can  point  out 
the  impossibility  of  anticipating  emer¬ 
gency  needs,  as  illustrated  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  we  find  ourselves  short 
of  some  minerals  we  thought  we  had  in 
ample  abundance,  such  as  copper  and 
zinc,  while  we  are  fairly  well  situated 
in  regard  to  some  minerals  we  classed 
as  strategic,  such  as  manganese,  tung¬ 
sten,  chromium,  and  mercury.  Also, 
new  technique  in  wartime  creates  a  de¬ 
mand  for  new  materials  not  antici¬ 
pated  by  anyone,  such  as  quartz  crys¬ 
tals,  and  indium. 

This  is  not  a  complete  answer.  Our 
dilemma  would  have  been  immeasur¬ 
ably  worse  had  we  failed  to  achieve 
the  self-sufficiency  we  did  attain,  part¬ 
ly  because  of  tariff  protection.  How¬ 
ever,  considering  the  diversity  of  mod¬ 
em  industry’s  material  needs,  the 
rapidity  with  which  war  is  depleting 
our  mineral  reserves,  the  fantastic 
magnitude  of  wartime  demands,  and 
technical  changes,  it  seems  true  that 
no  nation  on  earth  can  expect  to  be 
self-sufficient  in  terms  of  the  material 
needs  of  any  future  world  war. 

Conservation  of  Scarce  Resources 

The  conservation  argument  is  often 
thrown  into  tariff  controversies  on  the 
basis  that  we  should  not  encourage 
industries  which  exhaust  scarce 
natural  resources,  such  as  the  strategic 
minerals,  but  should  rather  conserve 
these  scarce  resources  for  the  needs 
of  an  emergency.  The  protectionist 
replies  that  no  natural  resources  will 
be  of  any  use  in  an  emergency  if  in¬ 
dustrial  facilities  are  lacking  to  make 
them  quickly  available  or  if  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  their  extraction  and  pre- 
tabrieation  processing  are  allowed  to 
lapse. 

This  would  seem  to  leave  the  conser¬ 
vation  matter  deadlocked.  Probably  a 
reasonable  attitude  is  that  the  latter 
argument  outweighs  the  former,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  it  is  realized  that  mod¬ 
ern  science  seems  able  to  devise  ade¬ 
quate  substitutes  for  any  material, 
siven  a  reasonable  time  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Balancing  of  Trade 

A  low-tariff  argument  to  which  the 
experience  of  recent  years  lends 
'^fiight  is  that  it  is  silly  to  plan  on  a 
perpetually  “favorable”  balance  of 
trade.  The  result  of  such  a  situation 
IS  that  we  have  possession  of  the  bulk 
uf  the  world’s  gold,  so  abundant  here 


that  we  have  to  “sterilize”  a  part  of 
it,  and  so  scarce  in  other  countries 
that  the  economy  of  the  world  is  dis¬ 
located.  Having  no  gold,  they  are  un¬ 
able  to  operate  on  a  gold  standard; 
thus  the  gold  standard  is  in  danger 
of  being  undermined,  with  us  “hold¬ 
ing  the  sack.”  If  through  this  “favor¬ 
able”  situation,  other  countries  are 
compelled  to  discountenance  gold  as 
money,  or  if  we  find  it  necessary  to 
hand  out  loans  of  doubtful  collecti¬ 
bility  in  order  to  restore  health  to  a 
sick  world  from  which  we  do  not  seem 
able  to  separate  ourselves,  then  the 
net  result  is  that  we  have  given  away 
the  goods  which  the  gold  purchased. 

Probably  as  the  richest  nation  on 
earth  today,  we  would  possess  a  large 
share  of  the  world’s  gold  in  any  event ; 
however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
our  protectionist  tariff  policy  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  excesses  existing  in 
this  situation. 

Economic  Causes  of  War 
and  World  Depression 

Low-tariff  advocates  unquestionably 
have  a  valid  argument  in  their  con¬ 
tention  that  tariff  and  other  impedi¬ 
ments  to  trade  reduce  the  free  flow 
of  raw  materials  over  the  earth  and 
thus  contribute  to  the  economic  inse¬ 
curity  of  “have-not”  nations,  which  in 
turn  drives  such  nations  to  dic^tor- 
ship  and  war  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
what  they  cannot  gain  by  economic 
means.  Also,  by  impeding  trade,  and  by 
encouraging  the  utilization  of  lower 
quality  resources  than  those  available 
elsewhere,  tariffs  make  the  whole  world 
poorer. 

The  answer  that  war  has  other 
causes  than  economic  ones  is  certainly 
true ;  nevertheless  it  is  inadequate. 
There  is  a  reasonable  basis  for  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  the  weight  to 
be  given  protectionism  as  a  source  of 
war,  but  that  it  does  contribute  to  some 
extent  is  indisputable. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Program 

Admittedly  the  tariff  policy,  if  it 
can  be  so  called,  which  is  the  product 
of  a  hundred  years  of  controversy  in 
Congress,  is  a  hodge-podge,  through 
which  no  consistency  or  guiding  intel¬ 
ligence  can  be  traced.  It  is  simply  the 
product  of  Congressional  yielding  to 
pressure,  the  form  reflecting  the  pres¬ 
sures  applied.  Members  of  Congress 
will  readily  admit  this;  also  that  Con¬ 
gress  has  developed  no  way  of  avoid¬ 
ing  the  minority  rule  and  log-rolling 
tactics  that  develop  whenever  a  tariff 
bill  is  the  subject  under  consideration. 

Thus,  except  when  under  sectional 
pressure,  most  of  the  members  of 
Congress  are  not  averse  to  delegating 
the  tariff-making  function  to  an 
agency  which  can  operate  under  a 
policy  based  on  reason  rather  than 


political  pressure.  Even  in  the  pro¬ 
tectionist  high-tide  days  when  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Act  was  enacted,  pro¬ 
vision  was  made  to  permit  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  flex  tariffs  50  percent  up  or 
down,  basing  his  action  on  findings 
of  fact  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
However,  the  flexible  mechanism 
didn’t  flex,  probably  for  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  advocacy  of  change  to  warrant 
facing  the  inevitable  opposition. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  program  is 
presented  by  its  adherents  as  a  scien¬ 
tific  tariff-making  mechanism.  There 
is  set  up  a  Trade  Agreements  Com¬ 
mittee,  on  which  the  departments  of 
State,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and 
Treasury,  and  the  Tariff  Commission 
are  represented,  and  to  which  all  other 
committees,  several  in  number,  are 
subordinate.  The  law  contemplates 
that,  after  due  findings  of  fact  by  the 
Trade  Agreements  and  associated  com¬ 
mittees,  the  State  Department  shall 
undertake  negotiations  with  individual 
foreign  countries  to  conclude  treaties 
involving  mutual  tariff  concessions 
and  the  removal  of  other  barriers  to 
trade.  A  division  of  the  Department 
of  State  is  set  up  to  handle  these  mat¬ 
ters. 

One  of  the  chief  selling  points  of 
the  program  is  the  complex  array  of 
committees  set  up  tributary  to  the 
Trade  Agreements  Committee.  There 
are  various  country  committees,  vari¬ 
ous  commodity  committees,  a  Planning 
Committee,  and  a  Committee  for  Reci¬ 
procity  Information,  the  function  of 
which  is  to  hold  public  hearings  on 
trade  agreement  matters.  The  coun¬ 
try  and  commodity  committees  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  including  expert  advisors 
from  all  pertinent  branches  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government.  When  a  given  coun¬ 
try  has  consented  to  attempt  negotia¬ 
tion  of  a  trade  agreement,  and  after 
the  committees  have  made  tentative 
findings  of  fact  as  to  appropriate  com¬ 
modities  on  which  to  negotiate,  public 
notice  is  given  of  intention  to  con¬ 
clude  a  treaty;  then  briefs  are  received 
and  hearings  are  held  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 
When  the  public  has  been  heard,  the 
Trade  Agreements  Committee  and  its 
tributaries  make  definite  findings  as 
to  the  commodities  to  be  treated  and 
the  range  of  alterations  permissible. 
These  findings  are  handed  to  State 
Department  negotiators,  who  perform 
the  actual  bargaining  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  foreign  country  concerned. 

The  latitude  permitted  in  making 
these  agreements  is  restricted  to  50 
percent  up  or  down  from  the  levels 
given  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(Smoot-Hawley  Act).  Most  agree¬ 
ments  run  for  three  years  and  as  long 
thereafter  as  either  signatory  country 
is  willing  to  let  them  stand.  All  of 
ihem  contain  escape  clauses, 
opportunity  for  cancellation  in  case 
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of  projudieuil  exchange  fluctuations, 
or  for  removal  of  single  concessions  in 
case  imports  resulting  are  damaging  to 
established  domestic  industries.  The 
recent  Mexican  agreement  also  con¬ 
tains  an  escape  clause  referring  to  the 
eft'ectuation  of  government  controls 
over  business.  Advocates  emphasize 
that,  because  reciprocal  concessions 
are  obtained  for  those  given,  we  obtain 
something  of  value  in  return  for 
yielding  concessions  which  are  in  our 
own  interest  anyway. 

Most-Favored-Nation  Policy 

Under  most-favored-nation  clauses 
containe<l  in  compacts  we  have  with 
many  nations  we  are  obliged  to  extend 
to  them  any  concession  granted  to  any 
country  in  a  trade  agreement.  How¬ 
ever,  except  for  countries  which  we 
blacklist  for  indulging  in  discrimina¬ 
tory  trade  practices,  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  grant  concessions 
made  in  trade  agreements  to  all  other 
countries,  whether  we  have  most- 
favored-nation  undei’standings  with 
them  or  not.  Because  this  uncondi¬ 
tional  most-favored-nation  policy  ad¬ 
mits  us  to  the  concessions  other  coun¬ 
tries  grant  to  each  other,  trade  treaty 
advocates  insist  that  it  is  a  source  of 
profit  to  us.  For  complete  protection 
in  this  respect,  it  is  the  announced 
policy  of  the  trade  agreements  or¬ 
ganization  to  make  concessions  on  a 
given  commodity  only  with  the  coun¬ 
try  which  is  the  principal  source  of 
imports  of  that  commodity. 

As  proof  of  the  expert,  scientific 
procedure  folloAved  in  the  fixing  of 
tariffs  under  the  trade  agreements  pro¬ 
gram,  adherents  point  out  that  objec¬ 
tions  are  relatively  few,  although  hun- 
di’eds  of  concessions  have  been  made. 

Objections  to  the  Program 

Most  objectors  to  the  reciprocal 
trade  program  are  discontented  pri¬ 
marily  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
program  has  lieen  administered,  rather 
than  with  its  basic  mechanism  or  ex¬ 
pressed  intent,  if  the  recoi’d  of  their 
statements  discloses  their  real  feel¬ 
ings. 

From  experience,  it  seems  fair  to 
say  that  the  administration  of  the 
program  does  not  fully  bear  out  the 
contentions  of  its  adherents  as  to  its 
scientific  impartiality  and  expert  con¬ 
duct.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
mechanism  has  been  staffed  with 
low-tariff  zealots  and  parties  holding 
academic  viewpoints  in  key  positions, 
to  the  extent  that  the  meticulous  de¬ 
liberations  described  are  sometimes 
passed  over  in  haste  to  accomplish  low- 
tariff  objectives  without  inconvenient 
delay.  The  lack  of  an  objective  atti¬ 
tude  exhibited  by  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  results  from  protests  against  re¬ 
ductions,  have  convinced  most  oppon- 
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ents  that  decisions  are  in  fact  made 
before  the  public  is  heard  and  that 
protests  are  futile.  In  the  case  of  the 
zinc  reduction  in  the  Canadian  agree¬ 
ment,  the  prepared  reply  of  the  State 
Department  to  the  outcry  which  de¬ 
veloped  in  tlie  industry  after  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  concluded  ti’eaty  indicated 
that  no  infonned  findings  of  fact  on 
zinc  were  available  and  that  a  con¬ 
venient  set  of  arguments  was  hastily 
thrown  together  to  meet  the  situation. 

This  criticism  is  made  fully  recog¬ 
nizing  that,  had  a  more  expert,  ob¬ 
jective  administration  been  created, 
the  total  result  would  have  been  little 
different,  as  nobody  assumes  that  the 
reciprocal  trade  program  was  set  up 
to  make  tariff  rates  higher  or  that  a 
process  of  bai’gaining  with  foreign 
countries  could  achieve  that  end. 
Xevertheless,  the  people  whose  vital 
interests  are  adversely  affected  would 
feel  much  belter  alxmt  the  program  if 
they  were  convinced  that  the  changes 
were  made  on  honest  fact-finding, 
rather  than  on  the  exercise  of  preju¬ 
dices  opposite  to  their  own. 

Double-Talk  on  Escape  Clauses 

Parties  who  are  agitated  over  the 
prospect  of  losses  due  to  increased 
foreign  competition  in  the  domestic 
market  through  the  concessions  are 
commonly  soothed  In-  statements  that 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  program 
to  cause  damage  to  established  domes¬ 
tic  industries.  The  escape  clauses  'in 
the  treaties  covering  this  aspect  of 
policy  are  pointed  out,  and  the  appel¬ 
lant  is  certainly  led  to  believe,  if  not 
actually  promised,  that  damage  to 
established  domestic  industries  result¬ 
ing  from  the  concessions  will  be  pre¬ 
vented. 

However,  as  illustrated  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  zinc  industry,  when 
damage  occurs  or  is  impending,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  affected  industiy  are 
met  by  a  confusing  mixture  of  reitera¬ 
tions  of  this  policy  and  evasions  of 
tlie  facts  pi’esented.  The  victim  of 
these  proceedings  gets  the  firm  im- 
liression  that  there  is  no  real  intention 
of  withdrawing  concessions  unless  the 
dtimage  amounts  to  a  catastrophe.  He 
feels,  with  anger,  that  he  is  simply 
being  led  on  by  being  subjected  to  the 
art,  dear  to  a  certain  element  in  diplo¬ 
matic  circles,  of  making  “no”  sound  like 
“j-es.”  The  domestic  zinc  industry  was 
indisputably  damaged  by  the  inroads 
of  its  market,  due  to  the  Canadian 
concession,  from  Belgium,  Mexico,  and 
Canada,  and  by  the  price  reductions 
set  up  by  the  decrease  of  protection, 
but  in  a  year  of  patient  efforts  to 
persuade  the  trade  agreements  or¬ 
ganization  to  live  up  to  its  announced 
policies,  the  industry  got  nowhere. 

Opponents  of  the  program,  in 
answer  to  the  claims  that  complaints 
from  domestic  industries  have  been 


relatively  few,  insist  that  this  is  not 
because  of  the  highly  scientific  treat¬ 
ment  claimed,  but  is  simply  due  to  the 
circumstance  that,  by  and  large,  reduc¬ 
tions  have  been  confined  to  the  removal 
of  excessive,  unutilized  segments  of 
protection.  This  seems  like  a  reasonable 
conclusion.  Human  nature  being  what 
it  is,  adversely  affected  parties  are 
bound  to  protest,  no  matter  how  scien¬ 
tific  the  process  used  in  their  vivisec¬ 
tion  may  be. 

Adherents  argue  that  the  effect  of 
tlie  program  is  so  beneficial  in  creat¬ 
ing  general  prosperity  that  all  mar¬ 
kets  are  expanded,  thus  providing 
room  for  additional  foreign  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  domestic  market  without 
damage  to  domestic  interests.  This 
argument,  whatever  its  merit,  is  im¬ 
possible  to  prove  or  disprove.  I’ros- 
perity  and  depression  are  due  to  such 
a  complexity  of  factors  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  reciprocal  trade  pro¬ 
gram  cannot  be  directly  traced. 

It  would  seem  that  the  whole  premise 
of  no  damage  to  established  domestic 
industries  ought  to  be  abandoned  in 
favor  of  a  policy  of  making  reductions 
gradual  and  orderly,  giving  the 
affected  industries  ample  time  to  ad¬ 
just  themselves  with  a  minimum  of 
dislocation.  The  thesis  that  we  can 
make  concessions,  valuable  enough  to 
another  countiy  to  warrant  valuable 
concessions  by  it,  without  damage  to 
protected  domestic  industries  is  pat¬ 
ently  absurd,  unless  one  gives  more 
weight  to  the  general  prosperity  factor 
than  impartial  analysts  are  willing  to 
grant. 

Third-Nation  Benefit  Objections 

In  discussing  their  policy  of  making 
concessions  on  a  given  commodity  only 
to  countries  which  are  the  principal 
source  of  imports,  program  adherents 
inferentially  admit  that  to  violate  this 
principle  would  result  in  excessive,  un¬ 
compensated  benefits  to  outside  coun¬ 
tries.  Thus,  in  the  light  of  their  own 
viewpoint,  such  violations  constitute  a 
serious  error.  Yet,  within  the  mining 
field  alone,  the  concessions  on  manga¬ 
nese  to  Brazil,  on  zinc,  ferromanga¬ 
nese  and  cobalt  oxide  to  Canada,  and 
also  on  zinc  oxide  to  Mexico,  arc  clear 
transgressions  of  the  principle.  Such 
actions  only  serve  to  confirm  tlie  im¬ 
pression  that  the  program  is  dominated 
by  zealots  who  use  the  imposing 
“scientific”  mechanism  merely  as  a 
front. 

Turning  to  the  contention  tliat  ^ve 
gain  more  than  we  give  through  the 
unconditional  most  -  favored  -  nation 
policy,  this  is  also  a  point  impossible 
to  prove  or  disprove,  quantit.itively. 

Surficially,  at  least,  it  would  appear 
that  we  cannot  expect  to  profit 
directly  by  this  principle  so  long  as 
we  are  trading  access  to  the  worlds 
{Continued  on  page  128) 
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The  Hoover  &  Mason  phosphate  washer  as  viewed  from  the  upper  part  oi  the  drying  plant.  The 
425-ft.  double-track  steel  storage  trestle  is  seen  at  the  far  side 


Tennessee  Phosphate  Field  Sees  Changes 

II — The  Hoover  &  Mason  company  improves  its  washer  in  Mt.  Pleasant  district 


WATKR  sul'PLY  is  ail  important 
matter  in  the  phosphate  area 
of  central  Tennessee.  The 
Hoover  &  Mason  Phosphate  Co.,  in 
the  i\It.  i’leasant  district,  normally 
uses  2.500  g'.p.m.  Its  average  capacity, 
on  a  washed  diy  basis,  is  50  tons  of 
finished  product  per  hour.  This  is  not 
the  whole  picture,  however,  because 
the  muck  brought  to  the  plant  varies 
in  character.  Recovery  may  be  50  per¬ 
cent  or  as  low  as  25  percent.  At  times 
the  company  could  use  as  much  as 
4.000  g.p.m.,  but  it  does  not  have  so 
much.  The  plant  is  getting  all  the 
water  that  comes  down  the  watershed 
and  recovers  all  water  possible  by  use 
of  settling  and  storage  ponds  for  win¬ 
ter  rains. 

The  Hoover  &  Mason  company  has 
long  had  certain  equipment  of  its 
own  design  not  to  be  found  in  other 
plants.*  Some  of  this  has  been  changed 
or  done  away  with  recently :  the  skip 
hoist  that  formerlj*  took  the  feed  up 
into  the  plant  has  been  eliminated;  a 
steep  llight  conveyor  replaces  it;  the 
mulchcr  has  been  taken  out  and  re¬ 
placed  by  a  set  of  double  logs  of 
Hoover  &  Mason  design  and  manufac¬ 
ture. 

Hoover  &  Mason,  though  interested 
'n  trucks,  as  to  be  discussed  subse¬ 
quently,  still  hauls  in  trains  of  dump 
oars  drawn  by  dinkj'  steam  locomo¬ 
tives,  as  was  the  case  two  years  ago.* 
Since  then,  it  has  provided  unusual 
and  elaborate  new  facilities  for  dump¬ 
ing  and  storing  the  matrix  ahead  of 
the  plant.  The  railroad  track,  of  36- 
•n.  gage,  has  been  elevated  on  a  dou- 
We-track  steel  trestle  over  a  storage 
pit  425  ft.  long  and  wide  enough  to 

‘See  E.  d  M.  J.,  March,  1941,  “Phosphate 
"The  Vital  Non-Metallic.”  Part  VI. 


receive  the  matrix  dumped  from  the 
two  tracks,  which  are  separated  28  ft. 
center  to  center.  Forty-eight  cars  can 
be  dumped  at  once.  The  pit  is  bot¬ 
tomed  on  limestone  bedrock  7  ft.  below 
ground  level.  The  ti’estle  may  be  en¬ 
tered  from  either  end,  the  approach 
on  the  west  end  being  1,700  ft.  long 
at  1  percent  grade,  and  that  at  the 
east  end  800  ft.  long  at  a  IV-percent 
grade.  The  trestle  is  substantially 
built  of  steel  (able  to  carry  48  cars 
and  4  locomotives)  with  walkways  on 
each  side.  It  is  24  ft.  high  (to  crown 
of  rail)  above  the  pit  bottom.  In  the 
west  end  beneath  it  3,200  tons  can  be 
stored  and  in  the  east  end  2,800  tons. 
An  accompanying  photograph  shows 
this  trestle. 

Beneath  the  trestle  at  the  midpoint 
of  its  length  and  mounted  on  rails 
14  ft.  above  the  pit  bottom  is  a  travel¬ 
ing  bridge,  having  a  run  of  38  ft. 
On  it  is  mounted  a  double-drum  Sauer- 
mann  hoist  and  50-hp.  motor  which 
opei’ate  a  Holcomb  hoe-type  scraper. 
With  this  the  stored  phosphate  matrix 
is  brought  to  the  conveyor  that  feeds 
the  plant.  The  maximum  length  of 
drag  is  half  the  length  of  the  trestle, 
or  210  ft.  Speed  of  scraper  loaded  is 
300  ft./min.  and  unloaded  (on  the 
back  haul)  400  ft./min.  With  it  100 
tons  per  hour  is  readily  handled  and 
even  more  could  be  scraped.  Above  the 
hoist  mounted  on  the  bridge  is  an 
hydraulic  gun  with  a  ^-in.  nozzle. 
This  will  supply  a  small  volume  of 
water  at  a  pressure  as  high  as  100  lb. 
per  square  inch. 

Matrix  handled  by  the  scraper  is 
delivered  to  a  grizzly  or  grating,  8x10 
ft.  in  dimensions  and  having  16-in. 
square  openings,  which  rests in  the 
pit  bottom  and  over  the  boot  of  the 


flight  conveyor  that  elevates  the  matrix 
to-  the  rolls  and  log  washers.  Water 
from  the  gun  is  used  to  clean  the  hop¬ 
per  beneath  the  grizzly  if  necessary. 

In  dry  weather  it  may  be  essential 
to  condition  the  matrix  stored  beneath 
the  trestle,  as  it  may  have  become 
dried  and  caked.  Water  is  used  for 
this  purpose,  being  brought  in  a  2-in. 
line  under  the  trestle  and  above  the 
muck  pile.  It  is  bled  from  the  tailings 
discharge  and  its  pressure  can  be 
built  up  to  40  lb.  per  square  inch  with 
a  pump  handling  a  maximum  of  300 
g.p.m,  (but  intermittently). 

The  flights  of  the  feed  conveyor  are 
each  10x36  in.  and  made  out  of  a 
bulb  ship  angle  weighing  35.4  lb.  per 
foot.  The  operating  position  is  at  90 
deg.  to  the  chain.  The  boot  pulley  and 
head  pulley  each  have  no  sprockets,  in 
this  imitating  practice  at  the  Monsanto 
plant  in  this  district.  To  give  good 
traction  the  surface  of  the  pulley  is 
built  up  in  hard-faced  ridges  about 
2  or  3  in.  apart  circumferentially. 
These  project  slightly,  so  that  the 
flights  engage  them  as  they  pass 
around  the  pulley. 

Inclination  of  the  conveyor  is  30 
deg.  (only  15  deg.  at  Monsanto)  and 
the  speed  is  60  f.p.m.  Its  bottom,  to 
prevent  being  scoured  by  the  returning 
inverted  flights,  is  lined  with  rails 
parallel  with  the  conveyor.  There  are 
about  eight  of  these. 

The  conveyor  discharges  the  muck 
directly  into  a  36x36-in.  set  of  crush¬ 
ing  rolls  (there  were  two  sets  for¬ 
merly — in  the  old  flowsheet  described 
in  1941).  Reduction  is  to  minus  4  in. 
as  before.  The  crushed  product  falls 
directly  into  thfe  lower  end  of  the 
double  homemade  logs  previously  men¬ 
tioned.  These  logs  are  30  ft.  long’fend 
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42  in.  e.  to  e.,  and  have  a  14-in.  paddle 
length.  Paddle  spacing  is  about  10  in. 
They  are  now  using  Ni-Hard  paddles 
entirely.  The  set  of  logs,  instead  of 
being  driven  from  the  upper  end,  is 
driven  from  the  lower  end,  where  the 
greatest  torque  and  strain  develop. 

The  logs  discharge  into  the  rotary 
dasher  shown  in  the  flowsheet  pub¬ 
lished*  in  1941,  from  which  point  on 
the  flowsheet  is  the  same  as  before. 

The  original  pan  conveyor,  24x12 
in.  in  dimensions  of  the  pans,  has  been 
redesigned  with  plates  24x60  in.  in 
size,  having  holes  about  A  in.  in  diam¬ 
eter  spaced  1  in.  c.  to  c. 

A  new  feature  of  the  plant  is  the 
control  room  of  the  washer.  From  it 
all  parts  of  the  washer  can  be  seen. 
In  this  room,  which  is  approximately 
10x10  ft.  in  dimensions,  are  the  switch 
boxes  and  control  equipment  of  the 
various  motors. 

Periodic  check-up  of  motors  with  a 
megger  set  has  been  a  feature  of 
plant  operation  for  the  past  year.  The 
company  has  its  own  core  and  arma¬ 
ture  winding  shop  and  a  baking  oven. 
It  uses  only  440  v.,  3-phase  motors. 

The  2-tube  bagger  formerly  used 
is  being  replaced  witli  a  4-tube  bagger, 
supplied  by  the  St.  liegis  Paper  Co. 

In  the  mining  department,  the  ex¬ 
cavators,  the  cars  (4-cu.yd.  Western 
side-dump)  and  the  locomotives  (18 
tons)  are  the  same  as  reported*  in 
1941.  Mining  proceeds  on  two  8-hour 
shifts  per  day;  washing  on  three  8- 
hour  shifts  per  day.  The  grinding 
department  operates  continuously. 

Products  made  today  range  from 
65  to  72  percent  B.P.L.  Years  ago,  in 
contrast,  there  was  little  market  for 
anything  under  75  B.P.L. 

Hoover  &  Mason,  the  largest  owners 
of  lands  in  fee  (these  have  been  up 


Quality  Creek,  adjacent  to  the  present 
plant),  have  acquired  new  lands  on 
Rutherford  Creek  in  fee,  16  or  17 
miles  from  the  Mt.  Pleasant  plant.  No 
plans  respecting  them  have  been  made. 

In  Mr.  Morrison’s  opinion,  the  life 
of  the  Columbia-Mt.  Pleasant  field 
has  been  lengthened  by  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  truck  haulage.  The  newer  ex¬ 
cavators  also  are  more  flexible.  It  is 
now  possible  to  work  small,  scattered, 
isolated  deposits  formerly  exploited 
only  by  contractors.  These  are  pockets. 
It  is  also  possible  now  to  haul  10  or 
12  miles  to  mine  a  single  acre  of  rock 
and  then  pull  out  and  go  elsewhere. 
This  was  not  possible  before,  because 
such  a  deposit  was  not  sufficiently 
large  to  justify  running  a  tram  line. 
Many  of  these  small  pockets  are  high- 
grade,  but  there  are  not  enough  of 
them  to  have  warranted  one  in  going 
after  them  before  this.  The  deposits 
around  which  the  existing  plants  were 
built  have  been  large.  One  could  not 
justify  building  a  plant  unless  there 
was  1,000,000  tons  or  more  on  which 
to  amortize  the  investment.  Now  the 
scattered  deposits  may  yield  as  low  as 
1,000  tons. 


R.  S.  Morrison,  superinten¬ 
dent.  Hoover  &  Mason  Phos¬ 
phate  Co. 


Traveling  bridge  and  scraper  beneath  the  storage  trestle.  The  "grizzly"  in  ^ 
center  delivers  the  plant  feed  to  flight  conveyor  which  goes  up  at  the  right 


"Big"  Mine  Produces 
Four  Non-Metallic  Minerals 

THE  BIG  MINE,  in  Cheshire  County, 
New  Hampshire,  a  combination  of 
properties  formerly  known  as  the 
Davis  and  Rhoda  mines,  was  originally 
opened  for  mica  in  1810.  Since  then 
it  has  become  one  of  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  of  sheet  mica  and  feldspar  in 
the  State.  Some  years  ago  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Golding-Keene  Co.,  Koene, 
N.  H.,  and  operated  chiefly  for  feld¬ 
spar.  Flooded  in  recent  years,  it  was 
pumped  out  last  fall  and  is  again  be¬ 
ing  operated  for  sheet  mica  and  feld¬ 
spar,  with  quartz  and  heryl  as  by¬ 
products.  Recently  it  has  been  studied 
by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

The  deposits  lie  in  a  pegmatite  of 
irregular  outline,  which  trends  north¬ 
east  and  dips  southeast.  It  is  much 
wider  toward  the  northeast  end  than 
toward  the  other  and  appears  to 
plunge  northeast.  The  wall  rock  is 
biotite-niuscovite  schist,  gneissic  near 
the  contacts,  where  it  is  character¬ 
ized  by  small  red  garnets  and  black 
tourmaline  crystals.  Near  the  east 
contact  the  schist  is  chloritic.  Strike 
and  dip  of  the  foliation  vary  widely  in 
the  quarry  area,  but  most  eomnionly 
the  strike  is  a  few  degrees  east  of 
north  and  the  dip  steeply  southeast¬ 
ward.  The  pegmatite  rarely  parallels 
the  strike  of  the  foliation  but  roughly 
follows  the  dip  in  places.  Toward  the 
northeast  end,  it  turns  sharply  from 
an  east  dip  to  a  westward  one,  the 
footwall  becoming  the  hanging  wall. 

The  pegmatite  is  zoned  distinctly 
from  wall  to  wall.  Next  to  each  wall  is 
a  3-  to  5-ft.  band  of  sheet-mica  books 
associated  with  albite-oligoclase  and 
quartz;  next  comes  a  10-  to  20-ft. 
zone  rich  in  long  blades  of  biotite, 
with  much  plagioclase  and  quartz; 
and  then  the  central  zone,  of  quartz 
and  graphic  granite,  which  contain 
large  concentrations  of  high-grade 
white  microcline-perthite.  Beryl  oc¬ 
curs  as  small  crystals  in  the  biotite- 
rich  zone  near  quartz  veins  and  in 
somewhat  larger  crystals  in  the  central 
zone,  associated  with  irregular  masses 
of  quartz  and  jumbled  masses  of 
greenish  “bull”  mica.  The  sheet  mica 
is  rum-colored  to  ruby-colored,  hard, 
clean,  and  generally  of  good  (luality, 
although  in  places  it  is  ruled  and  shows 
“A”  structure. 

Development  consists  of  stopes, 
shafts,  and  drifts  along  the  west  wall 
north  of  the  pit,  which  occupies  the 
center  of  the  pegmatite  and  extends 
along  the  east  wall  to  the  south.  The 
part  of  the  west  wall  contact  zone 
south  of  the  open  pit  is  operated  by 
New  Hampshire  Mica  &  Mining  Co-, 
whereas  the  pegpnatite  north  of  the  pit 
is  operated  by  Golding-Keene.  Under¬ 
ground,  room-and-pillar  mining  is  used. 
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Reflections 
From  Washington 

(Continued  from  page  57) 
on  a  descending  scale.  For  third-quar¬ 
ter  delivery,  the  operator  will  he  per¬ 
mitted  to  place  orders  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  for  80  percent  of  the 
amount  specified  in  the  operator’s  sec- 
ond-t|uarter  quota,  for  60  percent  for 
delivery  in  the  next  following  quarter, 
40  percent  in  the  next  following  quar¬ 
ter,  and  20  percent  in  the  next  fol¬ 
lowing  quarter.  This  same  relation¬ 
ship  will  prevail  as  quarters  advance. 
Thus,  the  operator  will  always  be  able 
to  place  orders  for  a  fraction  of  his 
future  needs,  ranging  from  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  then  current  quarterly 
quota  for  the  following  quarter,  to  20 
percent  for  the  fourth  following  quar¬ 
ter.  In  each  case,  however,  an  order 
must  have  an  allotment  number  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  month  in  which  de¬ 
livery  is  promised,  and  the  supplier 
must  refuse  the  order  if  he  cannot 
promise  delivery  in  the  month  desig¬ 
nated. 

Foreign  Mines  Covered 

EXCEPT  for  foreign  mines  operating 
under  Preference  Rating  Order  P-58, 
foreign  mines  engaged  in  war  pro¬ 
duction  under  agreements  sanctioned 
by  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare 
are  also  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  revised  P-56.  Priority  assistance 
to  these  mines  is  granted  through  the 
mine  supply  control  districts  set  up 
in  Latin  American  countries  by  the 
BEW.  Canadian  mines  are  treated 
like  domestic  mines  under  P-56  and 
issued  dollar  quotas,  but  their  con¬ 
trolled  materials  allowances  are  allo¬ 
cated  from  Ottawa  on  PD-400  forms. 

P-73  Also  Revised 

EFFECTIVE  MARCH  24,  smelters 
and  refiners  of  antimony,  cobalt,  cop¬ 
per,  iridium,  lead,  mercury,  molyb¬ 
denum,  nickel,  platinum,  tin,  tungsten, 
vanadium  and  zinc  are  also  fitted  into 
the  CMP  mechanism  under  the  same 
general  procedure  followed  for  the 
wines  under  P-56.  Under  P-73  as 
revised,  they  will  apply  to  the  Min¬ 
ing  Equipment  Division  of  WPB  on 
form  PD-760  for  quarterly  quotas,  on 
maintenance,  repair,  and  operating 
supplies,  and  will  likewise  be  assigned 
allotment  numbers  for  purchases  of 
contndled  materials.  Smelters  and  re¬ 
finers  will  have  the  same  problem  in 
applying  allotment  numbers  only  to 
deliveries  for  the  month  indicated  by 
the  last  two  digits  of  the  number,  and 
'vill  have  similar  privileges  in  regard 
1®  placing  orders  for  future  delivery 
®n  percentages  of  their  current  quar- 
terly  quotas.  For  new  equipment  they 
must  apply  directly  to  the  Mining 
Equipment  Division,  giving  full  par¬ 


ticulars  as  to  what  is  needed  and  what 
justification  exists  for  the  request. 
Under  the  new  revisions  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  procedure  for  smel¬ 
ters  and  refiners  based  on  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  their  needs,  as  was  the  case 
when  part  of  them  were  under  the 
Production  Requirements  Plan. 

Silver  Pot  Boils 

PRICE  CEILINGS  for  a  dozen  speci¬ 
fied  lines  of  finished  silverware  were 
increased  by  OPA  in  March  by  36c. 
for  each  troy  ounce  of  silver  con¬ 
tained  in  the  article.  This  is  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  silversmiths 
must  use  domestic  silver,  which  must 
be  obtained  at  the  71c.  quotation  rather 
than  imported  metal  at  a  lower  price. 

Meantime,  Congressional  efforts  to 
abolish  the  silver  purchase  program 
by  indirection  suffered  a  setback.  An 
amendment  to  the  Treasury-Post  Office 
appropriation  bill,  which  would  have 
ended  the  silver  purchase  program  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  denying  funds, 
was  rejected  in  the  Senate  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  legislation  in  an 
appropriation  bill. 

Premium  Quota  Plan 
Royalties  Frozen 

EFFECTIVE  APRIL  1,  OPA  froze 
royalty  rates  on  copper,  lead,  and  zinc 
ore  production  at  the  levels  which 
prevailed  on  Dec.  31,  1942.  The  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  prevent  landowners  of 
leased  mining  property  from  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  B  and  C  premiums  insti¬ 
tuted  by  Metals  Reserve  in  January. 

Considering  the  various  types  of 
royalty  clauses  extant,  this  order  is 
likely  to  produce  some  interesting 
legal  complications. 

Safety  Shoes  Obtainable 

EFFECTIVE  MARCH  30,  OPA 
issued  an  amendment  to  its  shoe-ra¬ 
tioning  order  providing  that  employees 
who  have  used  their  personal  shoe-ra¬ 
tioning  stamps,  and  without  respect 
to  the  stamps  possessed  by  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  families,  can  obtain 
safety  shoes  where  warranted  by  the 
nature  of  their  employment.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  can  make  application  to  his 
local  rationing  board  for  such  a  need. 
However,  the  simplest  procedure  is 
for  the  employer  to  apply  to  the 
OPA  district  office,  stating  the  total 
number  of  employees  wearing  safety 
shoes,  any  anticipated  change  in  this 
number,  the  average  wearing  period 
of  the  shoes,  an  estimate  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pairs  bought  by  employees  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  two  months,  and  in¬ 
formation  about  the  nature  of  the 
work  for  which  the  shoes  are  needed. 
He  should  also  designate  some  indi¬ 
vidual  who  can  be  empowered  to  issue 
certificates.  On  approval  of  the  ap¬ 


plication,  the  district  office  will  re¬ 
lease  enough  certificates  to  take  care 
of  the  plant’s  needs  for  two  months. 

Milling,  Smelting,  Refining 
Removed  from  Price  Order 

MILLING,  smelting,  and  refining 
charges  for  treating  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc  ores,  concentrates,  mattes,  speiss, 
bullion,  and  blister  have  been  freed 
from  price  control  under  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  in  an 
amendment  (No.  15)  to  that  order, 
effective  March  24. 

Previous  amendments  to  the  price 
regulation  exempted  from  price  con¬ 
trol  all  copper,  lead  and  zinc  ores  and 
their  concentrates,  lead  bullion,  and 
blister  copper.  Amendment  No.  15 
exempts  also  services  needed  to  extract 
the  metals  from  the  ores.  In  addition, 
it  permits  enforcement  of  contracts 
for  these  services  made  before  the 
amendment  in  accordance  with  their 
terms,  even  though  sums  collected 
after  the  amendment  added  to  those 
collected  before  total  more  than  the 
amount  that  could  be  collected  legally 
under  the  General  Maximum  Price 
Regulation. 

Action  was  taken,  OPA  said,  on 
the  basis  that  the  main  effect  of  con¬ 
trolling  prices  of  the  services  was  to 
fix  proportions  of  increased  servicing 
costs  that  should  be  borne  by  the  ser¬ 
vicing  companies  and  by  the  mining 
companies,  which  are  their  customers. 
The  proportions  now  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  independent  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  buyers  and  sellers. 

Chrome  Price  Exemption 

EFFECTIVE  MARCH  24,  OPA  ex¬ 
empted  sales  of  domestic  chrome  ore- 
made  to  dealers  who  buy  for  resale 
to  Metals  Reserve  Co.  This  move  was 
made  to  encourage  deliveries  in  small 
lots,  and  to  put  the  small  producer 
who  does  not  contact  Metals  Reserve 
directly  on  a  par  with  producers  who 
do.  Sales  to  dealers  who  resell  to 
private  users  remain  subject  to  the 
price  regulation,  which  is  known  as 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  258.  Pur¬ 
chases  by  Metals  Reserve  are  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  price  regulation. 

Gold  Stabilization  Proposal 

RUMORS  have  been  circulated  in 
Washington  in  recent  weeks  to  the 
effect  that  the  government  is  “cook¬ 
ing  up”  a  plan  for  stabilization  of  in¬ 
ternational  currency  relationships 
after  the  war  in  conjimction  with  the 
British.  The  latter  were  the  first  to 
bring  the  issue  into  the  open  with  the 
publishing  of  a  proposal  by  John 
Maynard  Keynes,  well-known  British 
economist,  calling  for  an  international 
clearing  bank  and  a  new  international 
(Continued  on  page  133) 
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Mine,  Shop,  and  Plant 


When  Starting 
the  Compressor 


IX  STARTIXG  a  now  recipx’ocating 
compressor  or  an  old  one  that  has  been 
down  for  some  time,  the  crankcase  must 
be  carefully  cleaned  of  foreign  matter 
and  filled  to  the  proper  level  with 
suitable  oil.  The  cylinder  lubricators 
also  should  be  Hushed  and  then  filled 
with  oil. 

Warnin';!  The  Compressed  Air  In¬ 
stitute,  of  which  all  the  important 
compressor  manufacturers  are  mem¬ 
bers,  warns  that  the  compressor  man 
must  never  use  kerosene,  gasoline,  or 
other  light  petroleum  products  in  Hush¬ 
ing  out  cylinders  or  fivunes.  They  are 
volatile  and  dangerous  to  use!  Better 
waste  a  little  lube  oil.  Also,  never 
use  waste  or  rags  which  leave  lint.  It 
may  clog  oil  passages. 

When  mechanical  lubricators  are 
filled,  break  the  oil -line  nearest  the 
cylinder  and  crank  the  lubricators  by 
hand  until  oil  ai)pears  at  the  joints. 
This  done,  the  cylinders  will  have  oil 
at  once  upon  starting. 

Stuffing  boxes  should  be  packed 
carefully.  Any  packing  used  should 
be  thoroughly  coated  with  oil.  If  soft 
packing  is  used,  it  should  be  soaked  in 
oil  overnight  to  impregnate  it.  Pack¬ 
ing  should  not  be  pulled  too  tightly  at 
the  start,  for  this  may  score  the  piston 
rods. 

Before  starting,  make  certain  that 
the  intake  line  has  been  blown  out 
and  cleaned  of  all  dirt,  welding  shot, 
scale,  and  other  matter.  ^Many  new 
machines  have  had  valves  and  cylinder 
walls  damaged  by  sucking  in  such  for¬ 
eign  mattei’. 

Cooling  water  should  then  be  turned 
on  to  make  sure  there  are  no  leaks 
in  lines  or  jackets  and  no  stoppage 
of  flow.  Jacket  lines  should  be  so 
connected  that  the  flow  may  be  noted 
either  into  an  open  funnel  or  by  sight 
pressure  glasses,  if  a  closed  system  is 
used.  Circulating  water  lines  from 
cylinders  and  coolers  should  have  drain 
valves  at  the  lowest  point  to  permit 
draining  in  cold  weather  in  case  of 
shutdown. 

The  compressor  should  next  be 
turned  over  several  times  by  hand.  On 
starting,  the  power  should  be  turned 
on  gradually.  During  the  first  few 
hours  start  and  stop  the  machine  inter¬ 
mittently,  feeling  the  bearings  for  tem¬ 
perature.  Commonly  a  new  machine 
is  run  in  with  the  compressor  valves 
removed  so 'as  to  break  it  in  gradually 
under  no  load.''  Make  certain  that  all 


parts  needing  oil  are  getting  it  and 
that  no  part  is  heating  up.  After 
.several  lumrs’  operation,  the  valves 
may  be  rephun^d,  the  jam  screws  which 
hold  the  valves  on  their  seats  being 
screwed  down  firmly.  The  machine 
may  then  be  started  and  the  pressure; 
built  up  slowly  over  several  hours. 

If  steam  he  used,  the  drains  on  steam 
cylinder  ami  steam  pipe  above  throttle 
must  be  opened  before  starting  to 
eliminate  condensation.  Let  a  small 
amount  of  steam  pass  into  the  steam 
cylindei's  first  to  heat  them  gradually. 
Then  the  throttle  may  be  opened 
enough  to  let  the  compressor  turn  over 
slowly.  If  it  is  of  the  single-crank 
type,  bar  it  over  beyond  dead  center 
before  starting. 

Establish  an  engine-room  log  rerjuir- 
ing  the  recording  of  ojxerating  data 
at  definite  periods;  the  log  should 
recoi’d  what  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
inspections  must  be  made.  As  an  ex- 
am))le,  the  valves  should  be  removed 
and  examined  every  six  months  (every 
two  months  if  in  24-hour  daily  use). 
The  log  should  require  examination 
(with  a  flashlight)  of  cylinder  walls,  to 
insure  that  the  cylinder  is  properly 
glazed  and  lubricated. 

The  v.-dves  shoidd  have  an  oily  sur¬ 
face  ami  be  comparatively  free  from 
carbon.  When  reassembling,  keej)  each 
valve  assembly  together  and  do  not 
interchange  jtarts.  if  head  gaskets 
are  replaced,  water  ports  must  be  cut 
in  the  new  ones,  which  must  coi’respond 
in  size  and  location  to  the  ports  in 
cylinders  and  heads.  Failure  to  do 
this  will  cause  overheating  and  po.ssihly 
serious  damage. 

At  predetermined  periods,  the  com¬ 
pressor  should  he  inspected  for  woiai 
parts,  need  of  new  packings,  and 


PULI  UP  GIAND  GRADUALLY 
I  AFTER  COMPRESSOR  HAS  WARMED 


SOAK  STUFFING  BOX 

PACKING  THOROUGHLY 
'  WITH  OIL 


changing  oil  in  crankcase.  Inspc  tion 
for  complete  overhaul  should  be  made 
if  the  compressor  has  been  used  much. 
If  the  system  provides  for  definite 
routine  inspection  for  every  purpose, 
the  equipment  will  be  kept  in  better 
condition,  with  less  interruption  to 
service  and  lower  cost  of  compressed 


Water  jackets  must  be  examined 
frequently  and  cleaned  thoroughly. 
Their  condition  is  evidence  of  the 
suitability  of  the  cooling  water  used. 
Pi’csence  of  hi'avy,  hard  scale  forms  an 
insulation  which  makes  the  jackets  in¬ 
effective.  Jackets  can  be  cleaned  by  a 
jTressure  jet  of  water  for  silt  or  soft 
deposits,  or  by  dilute  acid  if  the  scale 
is  hard.  The  acid.  Id  percent  muriatic, 
may  be  forced  through  by  a  small  cir¬ 
culating  pump,  or  by  running  it  from  a 
container  placml  above  the  cylinders. 
Important :  Neutralize  the  acid  effect 
in  the  jackets  with  alkali  after  the  acid 
treatment,  to  avoid  doing  damage. 

With  two-stage  compressors,  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  normal  intercooler 
pressure  is  one  of  the  first  indications 
of  trouble.  If  it  rises,  something  may 
be  wrong  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder, 
such  as  leaky  or  broken  intake  valves 
or  a  defective  piston  ring.  If  it  falls 
below  nonnal,  trouble  may  be  looked 
for  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  Such 
a  defect  may  also  he  indicated  by  the 
overheating  of  the  discharge  or  suction 
valves.  Unusually  hot  valve  covers  are 
evidence  of  le.ukage,  which  may  he  in 
the  valve  or  due  to  a  blown-out  gasket 
between  valve  and  cylinder.  A  metallic 
knock  in  the  cylinder  on  each  revolu¬ 
tion  indicates  that  something  is  loose. 
The  jam  screw  may  not  be  holding  the 
valve  firmly  against  the  cylinder,  or 
the  piston  may  be  loose  on  the  rod. 
Such  warnings  should  be  promptly 
investigated. 


Fire  Toll 


GIVING  POINT  to  recent  reminders 
about  fire  hazard  and  the  need  for  pro¬ 
viding  fire-fighting  equipment  and 
training  men  to  use  it,  the  following  list 
of  plants  destroyed  and  other  mining 
property  damage  is  compiled  from  the 
last  two  issues  of  E.iOM.J.  All  have 
cut  or  delayed  production : 

Federal  Gordon  mill,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  Tri-State  zinc  and  lead 
district. 

Rialto  No.  2  mill — 'another  important 
Tri-State  plant. 

Spodumene  mill  of  the  Black  Hills  Tin 
Co.,  in  South  Dakota. 
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Drying  room  and  warehouse,  Magnet 
Cove  Barium  Corp.,  in  Arkansas,  a 
$19,000  loss. 

Western  Fluorspar  Co.\s  concentrator, 
in  Colorado. 

Shaft  house  and  headframe.  Fortune 
mine,  also  in  Colorado. 

Like  much  other  etiuipnient,  fii’e  ex¬ 
tinguishers  are  hard  to  get.  Prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  output  of  approved 
varieties  is  going  to  the  Army  and 
Xavy  and  to  manufacturers  with  top 
priority  ratings.  ( Soda-acid  extin¬ 
guishers  are  out  of  ])roduction;  like¬ 
wise  copper  pump  tanks,  gas  cartridge 
extinguishers  of  water  and  anti-freeze 
and  all  types  having  seamless  drawn 
shells.)  It  is  sensible  therefore  to  take 
good  care  of  the  extinguishers  in  serv¬ 
ice.  Recharging  materials  and  re¬ 
placement  parts  can  still  be  bought. 
But  the  fire  that  is  jn-evented  from 
starting  does  not  have  to  be  ex- 
tingiiisbed. 


Transformer  Overhaul 


FIRST — Drain  or  pump  off  the  oil.  Usually 
this  is  put  in  a  storage  tank  preparatory 
to  filtering. 


NEXT — Remove  core  and  coil  assembly 
for  thorough  inspection  and  cleaning.  The 
inside  of  the  tank  is  cleaned  with  trans¬ 
former  oil,  removing  sludge  deposited  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  outside  is 
cleaned  and  made  ready  for  a  repaint  Job. 


Old  Parts  Made  New 


to  several  times  the  hardness  of  the  THIRD — Run  the  oil  through  a  filter  press  until  it  tests  up  to  required  dielectric  strength, 
original  pump  rod  or  shaft.  Core  and  coils  are  replaced  in  tank,  and  it  is  filled  with  the  reconditioned  oil.  Insula- 

To  prepare  a  part  for  cold  casting,  *‘0"  strength  of  core  and  coil  assembly  is  tested  by  applying  voltage  from  a  winding  to 
the  worn  section  is  machined  and  the  other  windings  and  ground  in  accordance  with  manufacturer's  instructions. 

surrounding  area  is  coated  with  a 
lacquer  or  wax  which  prevent  the  metal 
h'oin  depositing  where  it  is  not  wanted. 

Tlie  worn  section  is  then  cleaned, 
etched  by  acid  and  plated.  The  hard¬ 
ness  is  controlled  by  varying  plating 
conditions.  When  the  section  is  built 
np  with  the  desired  thickness  of  metal, 
jt  is  finished  to  final  size  by  grinding 
if  “hard,’’  or  by  machining  if  “soft” 
nr  of  “intermediate  hardness.” 

Cold  casting,  we  understand,  was  de- 
'cloped  in  Great  Britain,  beginning 
about  1920,  where  it  is  known  as 
‘‘feseollizing”  (from  Fletcher  Electro 
Salvage  Co.).  It  has  also  been  used 
in  France.  Use  on  this  side  has  been 
lieveloping  rather  slowly.  The  metal 
chromium  has  been  used  principally. 


formers,  and  once  every  six  months 
from  self-cooled  transformers  of  the 
larger  sizes.  If  the  oil  tests  below 
20  kv.,  it  should  be  dried  by  filtering. 

Some  of  the  steps  in  checking  and 
reconditioning  a  transformer  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  pictures,  through 
the  courtesy  of  General  Electric.  Plants 
with  facilities  for  doing  this  kind  of  a 
maintenance  job  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  In  most  cases 
transformers  are  sent  into  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  local  service  shop  for  the 
overhaul;  in  some,  equipment  to  do 
the  job  is  obtained  through  special 
arrangements  with  the  manufacturer 
or  a  utility  company.  After  the  three 


FREQUENCY  with  which  a  trans¬ 
former  should  be  completely  over¬ 
hauled  as  a  preventive  maintenance 
measure  depends  upon  its  age  and  type 
and  tbe  conditions  under  which  it  is 
used.  In  normal  operation,  some  trans¬ 
formers  may  and  do  function  inaefi- 
nitely  without  giving  trouble.  But 
heavy  loads  are  being  carried  today, 
and  frequent  checks  should  be  made 
to  minimize  the  possibility  of  a  trans¬ 
former  failing. 

If  trouble  is  developing  in  a  trans¬ 
former,  the  condition  of  the  oil  may 
reveal  it.  Samples  of  the  oil  should 
be  taken  and  tested  at  least  every 
three  months  from  water-cooled  trans- 
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^teps  shown  in  the  pictures  have  been 
completed  the  tank  is  given  a  good 
protective  coating  of  paint. 

Engineering 
With  Timber 

NOW,  IF  EVER,  those  who  advocate 
“building  it  of  timber”  might  expect  to 
see  their  suggestions  adopted.  If  steel 
is  scarce,  it  is  natural  to  turn  to 
timber — if  you  can  get  the  timber — 
especially  if  the  modern  “timber 
connector”  construction  sponsored 
by  these  advocates  can  be  turned  to 
advantage.  These  connectors,  since 
their  introduction,  some  years  ago, 
have  been  supplied  by  the  Timber  En¬ 
gineering  Co.,  the  wholly  owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  National  Lumber  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  Devised  to  avoid  the  difficulties 
involved  in  designing  the  joint  of  the 
timber  truss,  the  connectors  have  made 
possible  an  improved  method  of  timber 
construction — a  revolutionary  change, 
its  sponsors  claim.  The  system  lends 
itself,  it  is  said,  to  prefabrication  at  a 
distant  plant  or  to  fabrication  at  the 
site  w’ith  unskilled,  untrained  labor. 


►  Adaptable  to  many  different  applica¬ 
tions,  the  vertical  pump  has  found  a 
widened  use  in  the  mining  industry. 
Owing  to  its  inherent  features,  as  com¬ 
pared  u'ith  those  of  the  reciprocating 
and  centrifugal  types,  its  proper  main¬ 
tenance  requires  attention  to  certain 

MODERN  ADAPTATION  of  vertical 
turbine  pumps  to  mine  and  mill  pump¬ 
ing  service  has  solved  many  a  difficult 
problem.  These  iinits  are  at  times 
exposed  to  rough  usage  and  severe  con¬ 
ditions,  requiring  attention  to  keep 
them  running  properly.  Essentially, 
this  type  consi.sts  of  a  vertical  turbine- 
pump  unit  supported  by  a  discharge 
column  and  drive  shaft  from  a  dis¬ 
charge  head,  to  which  is  connected  the 
discharge  pipe  and  upon  which  is 
mounted  the  vertical  motor.  The  verti¬ 
cal  mine  sinkers  are  a  portable,  close- 
coupled,  electric-driven  unit  mounted 
on  a  sling  frame  or  guides  used  in 
shaft-sinking  and  dewatering  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  Motor — Much  more  so  than  on 
other  electric-driven  pumps,  the  verti¬ 
cal  motor  forms  the  heart  of  the  unit. 
The  motors  usually  are  of  the  hollow- 
shaft  type,  the  pump  drive  shaft  ex¬ 
tending  up  through  the  motor  shaft 
and  being  driven  by  the  keyed  drive 
hub  at  the  upper  end  of  the  motor 
assembly.  An  adjustment  nut  on  this 
drive  shaft  regulates  the  vertical  po¬ 
sition  of  the  pump  impellers.  The 
thrust  bearing  which  carries  the  load 


Wire  Rope  Variety 

SIMPLIFICATION  of  practice  in  the 
manufactiu’ing  of  equipment  is  one  of 
the  things  that  advances  slowly  in  a 
democracy  like  this.  In  the  early 
twenties  the  Department  of  Commerce 
under  Herbert  Hoover  entered  upon  its 
campaign  of  study  to  this  end.  Only 
last  month  was  it  announced  that 
simplified  practice  had  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  .wire-rope  industry,  as 
a  wartime  conservation  measure,  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  at 
the  request  of  WPB.  The  proposal 
covers  only  the  rope  items  produced 
for  stocking  purposes — totaling  973, 
which  number  it  is  planned  would  be 
cut  one  third.  Most  wire  rope  is  made 
and  used  in  four  different  rope  con¬ 
structions  and  for  these  four  classes  the 
reduction  in  variety  would  be  from  352 
to  182.  The  program,  which  lists  sizes, 
constructions,  grades,  and  breaking 
strengths,  may  also  serve  as  a  guide 
for  post-war  practice. 

Simplification  has  advantages  for 
maker  and  for  user,  though  it  may 
cramp  the  style  of  the  chap  who  wants 
a  special  size  or  model  for  every  little 
thing. 


points  that  may  be  overlooked  by  those 
unfamiliar  with  it.  The  following  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  for  E.d'M.J,  by  I.  Alvin  Oliver, 
consulting  engineer  for  the  Joshua 
Hendy  company’s  Pomona  Pump  Di¬ 
vision  in  California: 

of  the  moving  parts  jjIus  the  hydrau¬ 
lic  thrust  is  incorporated  into  the 
upper  housing  of  the  motor.  On  some 
larger  jobs,  this  bearing  is  sometimes 
part  of  the  lower  housing  just  above 
the  bead.  Also,  the  larger  thrust 
bearings  for  heavier  loads  have  cop¬ 
per  cooling  coils. 

Care  of  motor  and  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  was  discussed  in  Mine,  Shop,  and 
Plant  in  the  June,  July,  and  August 
issues.  In  general,  what  was  said  can 
be  applied  to  vertical  motors.  Most 
vertical  pumps  use  a.c.  induction 
motors.  Simple  and  sturdy,  this  type 
of  motor  nevei’theless  should  be  kept 
dry,  or  protected  from  dripping  water 
or  hot,  moist  atmosphere.  Dry,  dusty 
conditions  are  equally  bad,  especially 
if  the  dust  is  gritty.  Ordinary  hous¬ 
ing  and  sealing  on  standard  industrial 
construction  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
protect  the  motor  bearings  against 
gritty  dust.  In  this  case,  provide  felt 
seals  under  filling  cup  covers  and  keep 
them  tight;  also  change  the  oil  in 
the  bearings  for  every  1,000  hr.  of 
service.  For  extremely  dusty  condi¬ 
tions,  it  will  be  well  to  provide  a  dust- 
tight  housing  over  the  entire  pump 


head,  and  have  incoming  and  outgoing 
air  ducts,  with  the  circulation  prefer¬ 
ably  natural  but  fan-propelled  if  nec¬ 
essary.  Provide  ample  circulation  to 
cool  the  motor. 

If  the  operation  is  to  be  in  shafts 
where  there  may  be  dripping  water 
and  excessive  moisture,  the  motor  can 
be  obtained  with  special  insulation  for 
the  coils.  Assembly  parts,  end  shields, 
and  cover  must  be  provided  with  pro¬ 
tecting  flared  bonnets  and  water-tight 
drip  shields.  Oil  filler  and  level  in¬ 
dicator  cups  also  must  be  water-tight 
though  accessible  for  inspection. 

In  places  where  the  motor  head  is 
exposed  to  rough  usage  or  is  in  danger 
from  falling  objects,  protection  must 
be  provided  for  the  cooling-coil  water 
supply  lines.  Under  a  heavy  thrust 
load,  a  water-cooled  thrust  bearing  will 
be  seriously  damaged  if  the  water  stops 
even  for  less  than  15  min.  Water  con¬ 
taining  sand,  silt,  or  gravel  should 
be  filtered  clear  before  being  used. 

The  Thrust  Bearing — These  bearings 
should  have  a  specially  good  para- 
fine-base  oil  of  a  weight  approximately 
equal  to  that  of  10  to  20  S.A.E.  auto¬ 
mobile  motor  oil.  The  oil  flushing 
through  a  ball  thrust-bearing  acts  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  coolant,  but  on  roller 
plate  or  Kingsbury-type  plate  bearings 
it  also  forms  a  film  between  sliding 
parts.  Viscosity  of  the  bearing  oil 
should  range  from  200  SSU  at  100 
deg.  F.  to  50  SSU  at  210  deg.  F. 
Always  keep  reservoir  filled,  but  never 
fill  higher  than  the  upper  level  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  filler  cup — it  may  over¬ 
flow  in  the  oil  level  tubes  inside  the 
motor.  Before  dismantling  the  motor 
head  for  any  reason,  the  oil  in  the 
reservoir  must  be  drained  to  prevent 
spilling  over  these  oil-level  tubes. 

Motor  thrust  bearings  are  rated  with 
a  liberal  safety  factor,  which  takes 
into  account  the  bearing’s  expected 
life.  Reliable  manufacturers  provide 
sufficient  bearing  capacity  to  carry  the 
thrust  load  at  a  given  speed  (r.p.m.) 
with  a  continuous  service  load  life  of  at 
least  five  years.  This  rating  is  based 
on  the  pumping  conditions  specified 
on  the  original  order,  for  wdiich  the 
pump  was  built.  Assuming  that  it 
was  to  deliver  1,000  g.p.m.  at  JOO-ft. 
total  head,  direct  motor-driven  at  con¬ 
stant  speed,  the  maker  has  provided  a 
thrust  bearing  to  carry  the  given  thrust 
load  due  to  the  100-ft.  head.  However, 
should  the  unit  be  moved  to  another 
job,  or  an  additional  discharge  line  be 
connected,  or  should  it  pump  to  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  150  to  160  ft.,  then  pump 
capacity  would  drop  to  500  to  600 
g.p.m.  with  a  50  percent  load  increase 
on  the  thrust  bearing.  This  may  cause 
bearing  failure  in  a  short  time.  Where 
conditions  are  to  be  changed  through 
higher  head  or  greater  speed,  it  is  wise 
to  consult  the  manufacturer. 

(To  be  continued) 


Maintaining  the  Vertical  Turbine  Pump 
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Simple  Reel 
for  Blasting  Wire 

A  DEVICE  that  has  been  found  help¬ 
ful  in  underground  blasting  operations 
at  the  mines  of  Anaconda  Copper  Min¬ 
in?  Co.,  Butte,  Mont.,  is  the  simple 
reel  shown  in  Fig.  1  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  line  drawings.  It  is  made 
from  rough  mine  lumber  according  to 
the  measurements  given,  and  is  de¬ 
igned  to  hold  500  ft.  or  more  of  No. 

12  copper  outside  twisted  distributing 
drop  wire.  Its  place  in  the  general 
electric  blasting  layout  is  explained 
>n  Fig.  2. 

In  the  company  mines  parallel  con¬ 
nections  are  used  exclusively,  with  cur¬ 
rent  usually  being  taken  from  the 
110-v.  lighting  circuit.  When  this  is 
not  possible  the  440-v.  circuit  is  be- 
tn?  resorted  to,  and  the  current  passed 
successively  through  a  switch  and  a 
transformer  reducing  the  voltage  to 
IIH-  In  each  case,  the  110-v.  cur¬ 
rent  is  connected  to  an  inclosed  safety 
l>lasting  switch  with  No.  12  duplex 
"ire  leads  to  the  reel  proper.  The 
extension  type  plug  used  in  the  con¬ 
nection  is  kept  out  of  the  reel  socket 
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at  all  times,  except  when  actually 
blasting.  As  mentioned  before,  the 
reel  contains  more  than  500  ft.  of 
wire  for  connecting  to  the  working 
face.  This  can  be  reeled  in  or  out  as 
soon  as  the  connection  plug  has  been 
removed  from  the  reel,  which  usually 
is  done  after  blasting  (circuit  is 
opened  at  the  blasting  switch  imme¬ 
diately).  Prior  to  mucking  out  the 
face,  the  wire  should  be  reeled  in  away 
from  the  fa^e  and  hung  in  the  clear. 
The  reel  in  turn  must  be  kept  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  working  face 
so  that  if  by  any  accident  the  exten¬ 
sion  wire  should  happen  to  be  “hot,” 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  the  men 
being  caught  in  the  blast. 


Cleaning  Iron-stained 
Platinum  Wear 

STAINED  platinum  ware  is  ordinari¬ 
ly  cleaned  by  fusing  a  little  potassium 
bisulphate  in  it  or  by  digesting  with 
hydrofluoric  acid  or  a  stannous  chlor¬ 
ide-hydrochloric  acid  mixture.  How¬ 
ard  B.  Bradley,  analytical  chemist  of 


Norton  Co.,  Chippewa,  Ont.,  reports 
that  he  has  observed  iron  stains  re¬ 
maining  in  crucibles  cleaned  by  these 
methods.  The  stains  are  visible  only 
under  a  nicroseope,  but  are  completely 
removed  only  after  a  prolonged  and 
damaging  treatment. 

By  accident,  Mr.  Bradley  discovered 
that  a  single  fusion  with  boric  anhy¬ 
dride  removes  these  stains  completely. 
The  fusion  can  be  best  accomplished, 
he  says,  by  placing  about  ^  g.  of  boric 
acid  in  the  crucible,  dehydrating  it  at 
200  deg.  C.,  and  fusing  at  900  deg.  C. 


Tempering  Reconditioned 
Detachable  Bits 

CONFRONTED  with  the  task  of  tem¬ 
pering  reconditioned  detachable  bits 
properly — a  matter  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  in  view  of  the  slowly  decreasing 
supply  of  materials  and  equipment 
under  present  war  conditions — W.  A. 
Vickers,  master  mechanic  for  the  Nep¬ 
tune  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Bonanza,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  C.  A.,  solved  the  problem  satis¬ 
factorily  in  the  manner  to  be  described 
and  with  the  equipment  shown  in  the 
accompanying  line  drawings.  As  con¬ 
ventional  heating  and  tempering 
equipment  could  not  be  obtained  under 
current  priority  restrictions,  use  was 
made  of  a  regular  assay  furnace  for 
heating  the  bits  and  a  novel  spray 
arrangement  for  cooling  the  bits.  A 
slow  fire  is  used  in  the  furnace  so  that 
each  bit  remains  in  the  muffle  for  at 


4-“fol“  pipe  reducer 


least  20  min.  The  muffle  also  contains 
a  scorifier  with  broken-up  charcoal  to 
take  up  oxygen.  Each  bit  taken  out 
of  the  muffle  is  tested  on  a  Sullivan 
magnetic  indicator,  which  will  show 
a  light  at  any  but  the  right  tempera¬ 
ture — namely,  1,470  deg.  F.  The  prop¬ 
erly  heated  bit  then  is  set  on  one  of 
a  set  of  six  inverted  sprays  adjusted 
to  wet  it  some  ^  in.,  and  allowed  to 
cool  until  the  bit  acquires  a  blue-black 
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color.  When  this  point  is  reached, 
the  bit  is  dumped  immediately  into  a 
can  of  boiling  water. 

The  six  jets  are  made  from  old  pipe 
reducers,  4  in.  to  1  in.,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  drawing.  The  sprays 
are  built  by  taking  pieces  of  -^-in. 
plate,  drilling  a  |-in.  hole  through 
them,  holding  them  together  wuth  a 
|-in.  bolt,  and  turning  them  down  and 
providing  them  with  4-in.  pipe  thread 
in  the  lathe.  Finally  the  center  hole 
in  each  disk  is  welded  up  again,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  drilling  of  I's-in.  spray  holes. 
To  facilitate  turning  of  the  disks, 
each  plate  or  disk  is  provided  with 
two  -^-in.  pins.  Each  jet  is  served  by 
an  individual  valve. 

To  obtain  the  best  results,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points  should  be  considered 
carefully:  (1)  Heat  the  bit  at  least 
20  min.;  (2)  check  against  magnet, 
(3)  have  all  sprays  at  equal  height, 
and  (4)  have  cooling  water  always 
boiling.  As  a  cheek  on  tempering 
operations,  finished  bits  are  not  put 
in  service  immediately,  but  ten  bits 
are  given  to  a  driller  from  each  lot, 
and  if  they  prove  satisfactory  the  rest 
are  given  out. 


Storage  Battery  Changing  Simplified 


USERS  of  storage-battery  mine  loco-  Titan  “A”  motor,  the  two  types  in 

motives  have  always  been  faced  with  use  at  present.  One  line  of  mine 

a  minor  problem  in  changing  from  track  connects  the  batteiy  room  with 

used  to  fresh  batteries,  and  many  op-  the  mine  haulage  system,  and  when  a 

orators  find  it  necessary  to  use  a  motor’s  batteries  require  charging,  it 

block  and  tackle  and  an  extra  man  in  is  driven  to  the  battery  room  and 

order  to  make  the  shift.  Clark  L.  onto  a  platform  set  on  rollers  which 

Wilson,  engineer  of  the  New  Park  can  be  spotted  in  front  of  an  empty 

Mining  Co.,  Keetley,  Utah,  describes  rack.  The  motor  is  then  driven  ahead 

a  special  battery-changing  rack  in  into  the  rack  and  the  batteries  are 

use  by  his  company  by  means  of  engaged  by  inclined  angle-iron  sup- 

which  the  motorman  can  shift  bat-  ports  placed  on  either  side  so  that  the 

teries  himself  with  no  great  difficulty  battery  case  is  freed  from  the  chassis 

and  in  a  very  short  time.  The  in-  and  left  in  place  of  the  rack.  The 

stallation  is  shown  in  the  accompany-  motorman  then  withdraws  the  chassis 

ing  illustration.  and  switches  it  to  a  newly  charged 

Racks  are  provided  for  the  bat-  battery  on  the  next  rack,  makes  the 

teries  of  a  Mancha  Trammer  and  a  connections,  and  drives  back  to  work. 


Keeping  a  Machine 
Shop  Warm 

IN  THE  OPEN  PIT  of  the  Bell  As¬ 
bestos  Corp.,  at  Thetford  Mines  is  a 
general  repair  shop,  50x20x9  ft.,  made 
of  salvaged  sheet-iron  forms  used  in 
constructing  the  company’s  new  No. 
2  shaft.  After  several  attempts  to 
heat  this  shed  in  wdnter  properly  a 


the  center  of  the  lower  drum  where 
the  oil  would  drop  onto  a  link  chain 
(1  to  in.  links)  about  3  to  4  ft. 
long.  Before  the  fuel  line  was  opened 
the  chain  is  heated  by  a  blo\v  torch 
and  placed  into  the  lower  drum  through 
the  circular  stove  door.  The  fuel  line 
was  gradually  opened,  and  as  the  oil 
dropped  onto  the  hot  chain  it  sepa¬ 
rated  and  ignited  and  gradually  built 
up  heat.  • 

This  shed  was  reported  kept  com¬ 
fortable  for  working  in  cold  weather 
even  below  zero. 


pond  pa.ssed  through  it  before  retuiu- 
ing  to  the  mill.  The  trap  is  made  of 
a  can  or  round  box  of  about  20-gal. 
capacity,  as  many  traps  being  used  as 
experience  indicates  are  worth  while. 

Construction  of  the  trap  is  exf)lained 
in  the  diagram.  The  only  prec  aution 
which  must  be  observed  in  using  it  is 
to  see  that  slimes  do  not  enter  the 
box,  or  that  clean  charcoal  is  pro¬ 
vided  if  mud  does  enter.  At  Tom 
Reed,  the  traps  were  cleaned  up  as 
often  as  regular  clean-ups  were  made; 
the  charcoal  was  burned,  fiuxed,  and 
melted  along  with  the  regular  preci¬ 
pitates. 


0/i/  oil 
drums 


Chain,  healed 
'and  piled 
in  drum 


successful  method  was  devised  by  G. 
Filliom,  pit  foreman,  by  a  novel  fur¬ 
nace  design  employing  empty  oil 
drums,  ^  in.  pipe,  a  15-gal.  oil  can,  a 
gate  valve,  and  an  old  piece  of  chain. 
The  two  empty  oil  drums  were  welded 
together  by  means  of  supports  as 
shown  in  the  sketch.  The  15-gal.  oil 
drum  was  placed  about  three  feet 
away  from  the  drums  high  enough  so 
salvaged  crank  case  oil  from  it  would 
flow  by  gravity,  the  feed  being  ad¬ 
justed  by  the  gate  valve  in  the  ^-in. 
pipe  line. 

The  fuel  line  discharged  through 


Charcoal  Gold  Trap 
ior  Cyanide  Tailing 

RECOVERY  of  additional  gold  and 
silver  from  the  tailings  of  a  cyanide 
mill  can  generally  be  accomplished  by 
use  of  the  device  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  diagram,  according  to  R.  M. 
Gammell,  Tucson,  Ariz.  In  use  during 
1939  at  the  300-ton  cyanide  plant  of 
Tom  Reed  Gold  Mines  Co.,  Oatman, 
Ariz.,  the  trap  was  set  so  that  over¬ 
flow  water  from  the  tailings  settling 
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Douglas  B.  Sterrett,  formerly  of  Kam- 
iips.  H.  C.,  is  living  at  Amelia,  Virginia. 

D.  E.  Thomas  has  been  appointed  gov- 
nmeiit  geologist  of  Tasmania. 

J,  P.  Norrie  lias  been  made  managing 
lector  of  Purdy  Mica  Mines,  Ltd.,  oper- 
ting  near  Mallawa,  Out. 

Ralph  D.  Nevett  is  in  charge  of  auti- 
idiiy  production  at  Costei'field,  Victoria, 
ustraliii. 

William  J.  Hosking  has  been  elected 
lesideiit  of  the  Western  Quebec  Mine 
lanagers  Association. 

Horace  G.  Young,  of  the  Stadacona 
lilies  staff,  has  been  chosen  president 
f  the  Western  Quebec  Mine  Accident 
revention  Association. 

J.  P.  Bickell,  president  of  McIntyre 
orcupine  Mines,  Ltd.,  at  Schumacher, 
lilt.,  has  been  elected  president  of 
i  tory  Aircraft,  Ltd. 

Frank  Cameron,  general  manager.  La 
,iiz  Mines,  Ltd.,  Siuna,  Nicaragua,  has 
ftiiiiied  to  the  property  after  a  stay 
i  several  months  in  the  United  States. 

Charles  V.  Harris  was  on  March  1  ap- 
iiiiited  flotation  plant  superintendent 
r  the  International  Minerals  &  Chemi- 
il  Corp.  phosphate  operations  in  Florida. 

Anton  Gray  has  joined  the  Metals  Re- 
nve  Co.  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Prior 
If  his  present  assignment  he  was  with 
flection  Trust,  London. 

Alex  Best,  of  Idaho  Springs,  Colo., 
purchased  the  W.  L.  Shaffer  equip- 
Hiit  iiiid  good  will  of  the  miners’  assay 
ificp  operated  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
■iitury  at  the  same  location. 

R.  H.  Farmer  has  resigned  as  super- 
iteiident  of  Francoeur  Gold  Mines  to 
f'oine  plant  superintendent  of  the  re- 
iiery  of  Eldorado  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  at 
"it  Hoite,  Ont. 

C.  D.  M.  Taylor,  recently  chief  engi- 
m  of  Ymir  Yankee  Girl  Gold  Mines, 
■tJ.,  has  been  made  chief  engineer  of 
Wartime  Metals  at  the  Kootenay  Flor- 
aoe  property. 

A.  H.  Honsberger,  until  recently  man- 
”er  of  Gold  Frontier  mine,  at  Red 
ake,  Ont.,  is  directing  the  development 
'  Noble  Five  lead-zinc  mine,  in  the 
Ifcan  district  of  British  Columbia. 

Robert  C.  Pruess  has  left  the  engi- 
ftring  staff  of  Pend  Oreille  Mines, 
ietaliiie  Falls,  Wash.,  to  take  a  position 
» mill  metallurgist  with  the  Vanadium 
wp-  of  America  at  Monticello,  Utah. 

Frank  J.  Belina,  formerly  with  the 
S-  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Moscow,  Idaho, 
'ill  Helena,  Mont.,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
on  with  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare 
'  Brazil,  in  the  quartz  and  mica  division. 

J.  Moore,  mining  engineer,  well 
in  the  iron  districts  of  Minne- 
has  gone  to  Atikokan,  Ont.,  to 
^'*P«rvise  operations  for  RFC  at  Steep 
'Wk  Iron  Mines,  Ltd. 

A.  Cappelen  Smith,  engineer,  a 
‘rector  and  member  of  the  firm  of 
Menheiin  Bros.,  has  been  awarded 
lie’s  highest  civilian  decoration,  Knight 
'  the  Order  A1  Merito. 


Personal  Items 


H.  J.  Evans,  formerly  manager  for  the 
Lexington  Mining  Co.  at  Neihart,  Mont., 
has  gone  to  Washington,  where  he  is 
with  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare. 

W.  A.  Pakkala,  mining  engineer  of 
Bovey,  Minn.,  is  superintending  work 
at  the  Canisteo  iron  mine,  at  Coleraine, 
Minn.  He  succeeds  George  Tucker,  de¬ 
ceased. 

J.  F.  Berry  has  been  appointed  man- 
iiger  of  the  ^loctezuma  Copper  Co. 
blanch  of  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.  at  Naco- 
zari,  Mexico,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  A.  B.  Williams. 

S.  Power  Warren,  recently  with 
United  States  Vanadium  Corp.,  has 
been  appointed  senior  metallurgical 
engineer  for  Metals  Reserve  Co.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Byron  S.  MacDermid,  mining  engineer, 
recently  with  Sigma  Mines,  Ltd.,  at 
Bourlamaque,  Abitibi  district,  Que.,  is 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  Aluminum  Co. 
of  Canada,  with  headquarters  at  Arvida, 
Que. 

George  H.  Wilson,  lately  mine  super¬ 
intendent  for  Bralorne  Mines,  Ltd.,  at 
Bralorne,  B.  C.,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  company’s  Bramere  mine,  at 
Takla  Landing,  B.  C.,  a  cinnabar  prop¬ 
erty  at  the  head  of  Silver  Creek. 

L.  K.  Brindley  has  been  elected  vice 
])resident  of  Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines, 
Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  Canada.  He  recently 
severed  his  connection  as  director  and 
manager  of  Brandeis,  Goldschmidt  &  Co., 
of  London. 

Thomas  Slaughter,  a  former  mine 
superintendent  on  the  Cuyuna  range,  has 
been  engaged  as  engineer  for  the  Missabe 
Alountain  iron  mine,  which  is  preparing 
for  production  of  iron  ore  on  the  Mesabi 
range. 

J.  H.  Davis,  manager  of  New  Cornelia 
branch  of  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.,  at  Ajo, 
Ariz.,  since  February,  1940,  has  retired 
for  active  duty.  He  is  succeeded  by 
L.  M.  Barker,  who  had  been  general  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  bi'ancli  since  July, 
1942. 

H.  A.  Brassert,  iron  and  steel  con¬ 
sultant,  and  three  geologists  and  mining 
engineers,  Lucien  Eaton,  C.  C.  Morfit, 
and  Earl  E.  Nixon,  have  just  launched 
a  survey  of  North  Carolina’s  mineral  de¬ 
posits.  The  project  is  being  sponsored 
by  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Paul  Billingsley  and  Chamberlain  W. 
Hume,  of  the  Kelowna  Exploration  Co., 
Ltd.,  have  been  awarded  the  Leonard 
Medal  for  1942  by  the  Engineering  In¬ 
stitute  of  Canada,  for  their  paper,  “The 
Ore  Deposits  of  Nickel  Plate  Mountain, 
Hedley,  B.  C.” 

Gordon  F.  MacDonnell,  formerly  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  engineer  of  the  Conwest 
Exploration  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  more  recently 
Washington,  D.  C.,  representative  of  the 
Metals  Controller  for  Canada,  has  been 
appointed  to  represent  Canada  on  the 


combined  United  States-United  Kingdbm- 
Canada  copper  committee. 

S.  P.  Lowe  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Kalunite,  Inc.,  having  its  headquarters 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Until  assum¬ 
ing  his  new  professional  post  he  had 
been  associated  with  Hudson  Bay  Mining 
&  Smelting  Co.,  latterly  as  superinten¬ 
dent  of  research. 

Ellsworth  R.  Bennett,  for  several  years 
superintendent  of  mines  for  Empire  Star 
Mines  Co.,  Ltd.,  operating  near  Grass 
Valley,  Calif.,  has  been  made  assistant 
to  Fred  Searls  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
head  of  Empire  Star  and  executive  vice 
president  of  Newmont  Mining  Corp., 
which  has  extensive  holdings  in  mining 
and  other  properties. 

James  E.  Richardson,  since  tlie  early 
])art  of  1942  secretary  of  the  Tri-State 
Zinc  and  Lead  Ore  Producers  Associa¬ 
tion,  resigned  that  post  on  March  20  last 
to  enter  the  Army  as  a  first  lieutenant. 
He  will  be  stationed  at  Camp  Wallace, 
Texas.  His  successor  has  not  yet  been 
choseii. 

N.  F.  Parkinson  has  been  chosen  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Ontario  Mining 
Assoi-iation.  He  succeeds  George  C. 
Bateman,  now  Dominion  metals  con¬ 
troller.  .Mr.  Parkinson  has  been  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  Ventures,  Ltd.,  and 
Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines  since  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  these  organizations. 

R.  0,  Camozzi,  formerly  in  charge  at 
Jarbidge,  Nev.,  of  deep-shaft  sinking  for 
Newmont’s  subsidiary  Gray  Rock  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  has  assumed  management  of 
the  New  Verde  Mining  Co.,  also  a  New¬ 
mont  enterprise,  operating  open-cut  cin¬ 
nabar  mines  and  two  furnaces  in  the 
Ivanhoe  district  of  Elko  County, -Nev. 
He  succeeds  Bryan  R.  Frisbie,  who  is 
now  with  the  RFC  at  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

A.  D.  Chisholm,  general  manager  of 
Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  announced  in 
Duluth  recently  several  changes  in  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  organization.  E.  J.  Fear¬ 
ing,  superintendent  of  the  Scranton  and 
Dun  woody  mines,  has  been  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  eastern 
Mesabi  district,  and  will  have  charge 
of  the  Biwabik,  Corsica,  and  the  new 
Embarrass  mines.  He  will  be  succeeded 
in  Hibbing  by  Abe  Mathews,  formerly 
in  charge  of  the  Biwabik  and  Corsica 
mines.  Mr.  Fearing  will  have  as  assist¬ 
ants,  C,  J.  Moe  at  the  Corsica,  J.  N. 
Shields  at  the  Biwabik,  and  James  R. 
Stuart  at  the  Embarrass. 

OBITUARY 

Edgar  Billings  Howard,  geologist  and 
archeologist,  died  in  La  Jolla,  Calif.,  on 
March  18  at  the  age  of  56. 

J.  F.  Donnell,  72,  mechanical  foreman 
for  the  Republic  Mining  &  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  died  at  Bauxite,  Ark.,  March  1. 

Harry  S.  Joseph,  76,  mine  operator 
and  former  chairman  of  the  Salt  Lake 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  mining  commit¬ 
tee,  died  March  13  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

L.  Vernon  Wilson,  formerly  chief  elec¬ 
trician  for  the  New  Cornelia  Copper  Co. 
at  Ajo,  died  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  Feb.  1. 

William  R.  McCrea,  widely  known 
Nevada  mine  owner  and  operator,  died 
on  March  16  at  Beatty,  Nev.,  at  the  aee 
of  78. 

Melvin  Brown,  44,  mining  engineer 
for  the  Park  Utah  Consolidated  Mines 
at  Keetley,  died  on  Feb.  24  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Charles  E.  Broan,  aged  79,  died  at 
Prescott,  Ariz.,  on  Feb.  16.  Born  in 
Cornwall,  England,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  in  186.‘1. 

Charles  C.  Higgins,  veteran  prospector 
and  for  19  years  mining  editor  for  the 
Evening  Gazette  of  Reno,  Nev.,  died 
March  19,  aged  79  years. 

Max  W.  Babb,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co., 
and  the  company’s  president  from  1932 
until  1942.  died  on  March  13  in  ^Mil- 
waukee,  Wis.  He  was  68. 

H.  Alliston  Webster,  for  40  years 
prominent  in  phosphate  producing  and 
related  industries  in  Tennessee,  died  on 
March  20  at  the  age  of  67.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Columbia,  Tenn., 


on  March  21.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  a  son,  and  daughter. 

F.  Adolph  Provot,  a  retired  mining 
engineer  and  an  alumnus  of  Columbia 
School  of  Mines,  class  of  1893,  died  in 
Tampa,  Fla.,  on  March  5.  He  had  been 
associated  with  United  Verde  Copper 
Mining  Co.,  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.,  and 
Copper  Queen  Consolidated;  for  20  years 
was  consulting  geologist  for  United 
Verde  Extension  Mining  Co.  in  Arizona. 

Ernest  Gayford,  mining  engineer  and 
president  of  the  General  Engineering 
Co.,  died  at  his  home  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  ^larch  3,  aged  72.  Born  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1895  to  represent  the  owners  of  Mac- 
Arthur-Forrest  cyanide  patents,  and 
subseipiently  served  as  metallurgist  to 
a  number  of  prominent  mining  compan¬ 
ies  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  In 
association  with  J.  M.  Callow  and  others 
he  organized  the  General  Engineering 
Co.  in  1906  and  became  its  president  in 
1940.  He  was  president  also  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  affiliates.  General  Engineering  Co. 
of  Canada,  Ltd.,  and  the  British  Geco 
Engineering  Co.,  London.  Widely  known 
and  respected  in  his  profession,  he  was 
also  honored  in  his  home  city  for  his 
participation  in  civil  affairs.  He  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  widow  and  two  daughters. 


LETTERS 

Rulings  Prevent  Development  of  Vanadium  Deposits 
on  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation 


THE  EDITOR : 

VANADIUM  DEPOSITS  on  the  Nav¬ 
ajo  reservation  in  Arizona  are  believed 
to  be  important  potential  sources  of 
supply  to  meet  the  estimated  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Army  and  Navy  for  this 
strategic  mineral.  This  large  field  is 
now  being  developed  by  only  two  oper¬ 
ators:  The  Vanadium  Corporation  of 
America,  and  Wade,  Curian  &  Co., 
pioneers  of  the  carnotite  field  of  the 
Paradox  Valley,  Colo.  Tliey  commenced 
mining  in  the  Carrizo  Mountains,  Ari¬ 
zona,  about  35  miles  west  of  Shiprock, 
N.  AI.,  as  late  as  last  July,  and  already 
have  produced  more  than  250.000  lb.  of 
vanadium  oxide.  They  were  given  pros¬ 
pecting  leases  upon  280  square  miles, 
but  cannot  get  mining  leases  on  more 
than  1900  acres. 

Experienced  pros])ectors  who  have 
been  over  the  Carrizo,  Lukachukai,  and 
Navajo  Alountains  say  there  is  vana¬ 
dium  ore  in  those  hills,  but  if  it  is  to 
be  develo])ed  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
will  have  to  give  the  prospectors  a 
lease  on  the  ore  dept)sits  they  find.  This 
the  authorities  seem  unwilling  to  do. 
They  have  a  yen  for  public  auctions  and 
knocking  down  the  deposits  to  the  liigh 
est  bidder. 

Congress  opened  the  reservation  in 
1919  to  prospecting  and  leasing  by  the 
white  man  and  issued  rules  and  legula- 
tioiis  much  like  those  in  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  other  public  land  states.  Carnotite 
was  then  the  principal  source  of  radium, 
and  prospectors  everywhere  were  look¬ 
ing  for  the  yellow  oxide  of  uranium 


ores,  which  are  also  rich  in  vanadium; 
they  had  a  good  market  for  their  min¬ 
ing  prospects  or  the  ore. 

The  carnotite  formations  near  the 
four-states  corner  of  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Utah  drew  pros¬ 
pectors  from  the  famous  Parado.x  Val¬ 
ley.  They  found  ore  in  pockets  and  thin 
beds  ranging  from  6  to  15  percent  vana¬ 
dium  oxide.  But,  they  were  looking  for 
uranium  and  radium,  the  big  money 
ore  of  that  era.  By  the  fall  of  1922, 
more  than  250  mining  claims  had  been 
located  and  leases  obtained  upon  more 
than  60.  Then  came  the  collapse  of  the 
radium  ore  boom,  and  the  Arizona 
carnotite  fields  were  abandoned. 

In  1934,  Congress  gave  the  Indians  a 
New  Deal  law,  under  which  Secretary 
Ickes  withdrew  the  lands  from  pros¬ 
pecting  and  leasing.  After  more  than 
four  years  doing  nothing.  Congress,  in 
1938,  oj)ened  the  reservation  to  leiising, 
and  after  another  year  (late  in  1939) 
opened  the  lands  to  limited  prospecting. 

In  April,  1941,  the  Office  of  Indian 
Aflairs  ruled  that  carnotite  deposits  are 
not  lode  claims,  in  spite  of  the  rulings 
of  courts  and  geologists,  so  they  raised 
to  960  acres  (instead  of  640  acres)  the 
total  acreage  any  person,  firm,  or  cor¬ 
poration  might  hold  in  any  one  state. 
.\nd,  so  that  everybody  would  have  an 
equal  opportunity,  they  decreed  that 
geologists  should  select  the  deposits 
which  should  be  leased  at  public  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

They  must  have  been  amazed  when 
they  found  that  prospectors  and  miners 


stayed  away  from  the  auctions  ami 
gave  their  time  and  energy  to  other 
vanadium  fields,  where  they  might  easily 
gain  title  and  possession  of  the  ore- 
bodies  they  discovered. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  discovery 
and  development  of  vanadium  ore  de¬ 
posits,  the  Metals  Reserve  Co.  operates 
vanadium  oxide  extraction  works  in  ore 
centers,  such  as  Durango,  Colo.,  Alonti 
cello,  Utah,  and  Rifle,  Colo.,  and  makes 
contracts  with  mine  operators  for  their 
output  at  good  prices,  advancing  liberal 
amounts  of  capital  and  mining  equip¬ 
ment,  and  permitting  a  profit  for  the 
development  of  new  or  marginal  ore 
properties. 

This  wise  and  generous  policy  will 
surely  be  successful,  and  the  mine  oper 
ators  will  cooperate  with  them  in  put¬ 
ting  it  over.  But  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs  will  have  to  break  the  foolish 
bottleneck  it  blew  in  April,  1941 — in 
other  words,  it  will  have  to  open  the 
Navajo  Indian  reservation  to  |trospeet 
ing  and  filing  as  it  was  in  tlie  early 
nineteen  twenties.  If  this  is  done,  then 
will  be  20  operators  in  the  vanadium 
ore  fields  of  the  reservation  in  60  days, 
and  most  of  them  will  tnake  good,  fair 
profits.  Thomas  F.  V.  CruR-vx 

Farmington,  N,  M. 
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Patents  and  Publishing 

THE  EDITOR: 

A  NUMBER  of  engineers  have  asked 
me  from  time  to  time  what  danger,  ii 
any,  was  incurred  in  publishing  article' 
describing  purported  inventions.  The 
danger  referred  to  was,  of  course,  loss 
of  the  opportunity  of  securing  patent 
protection  for  the  inventions. 

As  a  general  rule,  to  use  the  language 
of  the  patent  law,  if  the  publication  of 
the  description  of  the  invention,  assum 
ing  that  there  be  one,  amounts  to  ac 
anticipation  (discussed  hereafter),  theii 
such  anticipation  constitutes  a  statutory 
bar  to  the  acquisition  of  a  valid  patent 

The  Revised  Statutes,  Title  LX,  Sec 
4886  as  amended,  state  that 

“Any  person  who  has  invented  or  dis 
covered  any  new  and  useful  art,  ma¬ 
chine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of 
matter,  or  any  new  and  useful  improve 
ments  thereof,  .  .  .  not  known  or  useu 
by  others  in  this  country,  before  hi? 
invention  or  discovery  thereof,  and  iini 
]»atented  or  described  in  ang  printe^ 
publication  in  this  or  ang  foreign  coun 
try,  before  his  invention  or  discover) 
thereof  or  more  than  one  gear  peW' 
to  his  application,  and  not  in  pubh 
use  or  sale  in  this  country  for  more  than! 
one  year  prior  to  his  application,  unless 
the  same  is  proved  to  have  been  aban 
doned,  may,  upon  payment  of  the  fee® 
required  by  law,  and  other  due  proceed 
ing  had,  obtain  a  patent  therefor.” 
(Italics  mine.) 

In  other  words,  an  inventor  who  ha» 
published  a  description  of  his  inventiu^ 
may  still  obtain  a  valid  patent  for  hi'|  ^ 
invention  if  he  files  an  application  fc 
patent  in  the  United  States  Patent  Omc 
within  one  year  of  the  date  when  tur 
description  was  first  published. 

The  language  of  the  statute  does  ne- 
of  course  define  what  constitutes  ■' 
“printed  publication.”  Articles  P»‘’ 
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lished  in  inuga/.ines,  books,  transactions, 
journals,  and  the  like  may  be  safely  said 
to  be  publications.  Ordinarily,  any 
printed  article  published  in  a  form  that 
is  accessible  to  the  public  is  a  printed 
publication. 

As  stated  hereinbefore,  the  printed 
publication  to  be  a  bar  must  amount 
to  an  anticipation.  A  printed  publica¬ 
tion  to  constitute  an  anticipation  must 
describe  the  invention  to  such  an  extent 
that  any  person  “skilled  in  the  art”  to 
which  the  invention  relates  can,  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  description  in  the  publication, 
put  the  invention  into  practice.  If  the 
person  “skilled  in  the  art”  to  which  the 
invention  relates  cannot  put  the  inven¬ 
tion  into  practice  by  following  the 
description  in  the  publication,  then  the 
publication  does  not  amount  to  an  an¬ 
ticipation  and  the  publication  is  not 
a  statutory  bar.  Obviously,  this  is  the 
rule  tersely  stated;  but  any  one  familiar 
witli  patent  prosecution  and  with  patent 
litigation  will  realize  that  considerable 
argument  may  arise  from  what  consti¬ 
tutes  “putting  into  practiee,”  a  person 
“skilled  in  the  art,”  etc. 

To  summarize,  an  inventor,  by  pub¬ 
lishing  a  description  of  his  invention  in 
printed  form,  may  lose  the  opportunity 
of  securing  patent  protection  for  his 
invention,  provided; 

1.  He  publishes  the  deseriptioii  more 
than  one  year  prior  to  the  filing  date 
of  the  application  for  letters  patent  in 
the  United  States  Patent  Office,  and 

2.  The  description  is  sufficiently  com¬ 
plete  that  one  skilled  in  the  art  to  which 
the  invention  relates  may  put  the  inven¬ 
tion  into  practice  by  following  the 
description  of  the  invention  in  the  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  foregoing,  clearly,  is  an  outline 
of  the  broad  principles  involved  and 
barely  scratches  the  surface,  as  it  were, 
of  this  phase  of  patent  law.  I  believe, 
however,  that  it  answers  broadly  the 
question  that  must  constantly  arise  in 
the  minds  of  inventors-authors. 

Gut  R.  M.  del  Giudice, 
-Metallurgical  Engineer  and  Patent 
Attorney 

Rockville  Center,  N.  Y. 

Mining  and  Post-War  Policies 

THE  EDITOR: 

THIS  letter  is  written  in  reference  to 
the  much-discussed  post-war  planning, 
particularly  the  practical  application  of 
the  ".Atlantic  Charter”  to  the  metal- 
mining  industry  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  assuming — and  I  think  few  will 
disagree — that  in  spite  of  the  need  for 
rebuilding  our  peace-time  industries  the 
demand  for  metals  after  the  war  will 
not  be  so  great  as  it  is  at  present; 
also  that  shijiping  conditions  will  again 

similar  to  those  which  prevailed  prior 
to  the  war  (except  that  freight  rates 
n’ill  doubtless  be  somewhat  higher)  ; 
and  lastly  that  our  miners,  millmen, 
and  smelter  men  will  e.xpect  to  receive 
approximately  the  present  seale  of  wages 
fven  though  they  may  revert  to  the  40- 
hour  work-week. 

Even  before  the  war,  and  while  pay¬ 
ing  much  lower  wages,  our  domestic 
mines  with  but  few  excejitions  could  not 
*mve  operated  in  competition  with  the 


foreign  prorlucers  of  copper,  lead,  zinc, 
mercury,  manganese,  tungsten,  and 
many  other  metals  except  for  tariff 
protection,  and  there  is  not  the  slight¬ 
est  reason  to  believe  that  they  can  do 
so  in  the  future. 

Moreover,  during  this  war  period  we 
have  been  instrumental  in  developing 
enormous  new  reserves  of  metallic  ores 
in  foreign  lands,  such  as  iron  in  Brazil, 
lead  and  zinc  in  Mexico,  and  many 
deposits  of  the  lesser  metals. 

Most  of  us  recognize  the  probability 
that  even  if  we  should  return  to  pre¬ 
war  conditions,  most  of  the  high-cost 
producers,  whose  present  activity  has 
been  made  possible  by  government  loans 
and  ])remium  prices,  will  have  to  close 
down  for  an  indefinite  period:  hut  if 
the  former  tariff  barriers  are  removed, 
what  will  he  the  competitive  position  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  jire-war  pro¬ 
ducers  of  metals  of  which  we  still  have 
an  abundant  supply? 

Perhaps  domestic  gold  and  silver  will 
still  be  purchased  at  fixed  jirices  by  the 
government.  Probably  domestic  molyb¬ 
denum  mines  can  continue  to  produce 
that  metal  at  a  lower  cost  than  any 
foreign  competitor;  the  largest  iron 
mines  will  have  the  advantage  of  loca¬ 
tion,  equipment,  and  transportation  to 
the  furnaces  and  industrial  centers;  a 
few  of  the  great  copper  mines  may  still 
compete  with  copper  from  South 
America  and  Africa;  hut  by  and  large 
all  American  mines  are  going  to  be 
handicapped  by  Ihe  highest  scale  of 
wages  that  has  ever  been  known  plus 
hurdeiisome  taxes  and  resulatioiis  re¬ 
garding  working  time  and  conditions. 

If  the  taritr  protection  is  to  he  elimi¬ 
nated,  as  many  of  the  iiitcruationally 
minded  officials  in  Washington  now  fore¬ 
cast,  will  it  not  inevitably  result  that 
the  normal  peace-time  demand  for 
nearly  every  major  and  minor  metal  can 
he  supplied  more  cheaply  by  imports 
from  foreign  sources  than  by  domestic 
producers  ? 

If  any  thorough  job  of  planning  for 
the  post-war  mining  industry  is  to  be 
undertaken  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first 
procedure  should  be  to  examine  care- 
hilly  the  relative  domestic  and  foreign 
situation  of  each  metal  separately,  with 
a  view  to  making  concrete  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  respect  to  post-war  tariff  poli¬ 
cies,  for  on  these  must  largely  depend 
the  continuance  of  domestic  pio<luction 
of  many  metallic  ores  and  the  fate  of 
many  mining  camps  that  will  become 
ghost  towns  if  we  establish  a  general 
policy  of  free  trade. 

Obviously,  similar  surveys  should  also 
cover  all  other  raw  materials  such  as 
lumber,  cotton,  avooI,  sugar,  grain, 
meats,  and  hides,  as  well  as  the  process¬ 
ing  and  manufacturing  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  commodities  of  commerce. 

Our  President  has  given  assurance  of 
his  intention  that  the  men  and  women 
who  are  now  in  uniform  and  those  who 
are  otherwise  engaged  in  war  work  will 
find  gainful  occupation  in  peace-time  in¬ 
dustries;  but  if  these  are  once  again  to 
lie  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  the  fundamental  principles  of 
domestic  and  international  trade  can¬ 
not  be  subordinated  to  even  the  most 
praiseworthy  intentions  toward  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  other  nations. 


It  seems  unlikely  that  the  altruism 
of  the  American  farmer  and  wage 
earner  will  impel  them  to  give  up  volun¬ 
tarily  many  of  the  advantages  which 
they  have  enjoyed  in  the  past  after 
the  fear  of  being  forcibly  deprived  of 
them  has  once  been  removed,  or  that 
they  will  fail  to  realize  the  impossibil 
ity  of  maintaining  our  present  Ameri 
can  standard  of  living  if  they  must 
compete  for  the  domestie  market  with 
peoples  whose  standards  are  far  in¬ 
ferior. 

The  reduction  of  inequalities  which 
may  lead  to  future  wars  is  a  large  and 
complicated  problem  that  can  be  solvetl 
only  by  fairly  facing  facts  and  conse¬ 
quences.  As  Madam  Chiang  Kai-shek 
has  so  well  said,  “We  must  have  vision 
without  being  visionary.” 

G.  M.  COLVOCORESSKS 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Iron  Ore  in  Africa 

THE  EDITOR: 

IN’  HIS  first  article  on  the  great 
Brazilian  iron  ore  deposits,  E.AM.J., 
December,  1942,  Mr.  A.  Malozemoff  said 
that  the  Brazilian,  Lake  Superior,  and 
Siberian  were  the  three  greatest  iron 
ore  deposits  in  the  world.  I  have  seen 
in  Central  Africa  iron-ore  deposits  of 
unusual  size,  and,  judging  from  appear¬ 
ance,  of  good  grade. 

I  was  in  the  Belgian  Congo  in  1912, 
’1.3,  and  ’14,  Avhere  I  was  engaged  in 
prospecting  for  Forminifere,  a  Belgian 
company  that  was  operating  the  Babeyru 
placer.  The  iron-ore  deposits  to  which  I 
refer  arc  in  the  Babeyru  placer  mining 
district  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
Belgian  Congo,  located  about  three  days’ 
march,  4~i  to  .50  miles,  from  Avakubi 
on  the  Ariwimi  River  and  about  an 
equal  distance  froln  Bomili.  No  careful 
effort  was  made  to  trace  the  extent  of 
the  iron-ore  deposits,  because  at  the 
time  I  was  looking  for  placer  ground. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
iron-ore  deposits  are  extensive.  Large 
bold  outcrops  were  in  evidence  where  the 
ground  was  heavily  eroded.  Rising 
1,000  to  2,000  ft.  above  Big  Imva  Creek 
a  ridge  of  iron  ore  from  300  to  1,800 
ft.  wide  extends  continuously  for  5  or 
6  miles.  The  ore  bodies  are  vertical 
and  appear  to  be  a  replacement  of  the 
schist.  The  great  extent  of  the  latter 
would  indicate  the  posfibility  of  iron- 
ore  deposits  of  greater  extent  than  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  surface.  The  region  is  one 
of  dense  forestation  and  heavy  rainfall. 

Wir.r.iAit  Crocker 

P re. 'troll,  Ariz. 

Minerallurgy 

THE  EDITOR: 

I  NOTE  in  the  November,  1942,  issue 
of  Enyincering  and  Mining  Journal  the 
suggestion  of  R.  L.  Kidd  that  a  new 
term,  “minerallurgy,”  would  be  found 
useful  by  the  profession.  It  may  in¬ 
terest  you  and  Air.  Kidd  to  know  that 
the  term  has  long  since  been  adopted 
by  Spanish  mining  engineers  and  that 
it  is  used  in  the  texts  of  the  School 
of  Alines  at  Aladrid. 

CE8.VR  DE  AIaDARI.VOA 
Bogota,  Colombia 
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UNITED  STATES  MARKET 

. — -Electrolytic  Copper — - 

Straits  Tin 

- - Lead - . 

Zinc 

1943 

Domestic 

Export 

New 

New 

Mar. 

(a)  Refinery 

(6)  Refinery 

York 

York 

St.  Louie 

St.  Louis 

1 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

2 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.80 

6.35 

8.25 

3 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.80 

6.35 

8.25 

4 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.80 

6.35 

8.28 

6 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.80 

6.35 

8.25 

6 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.80 

6.35 

8.25 

8 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.80 

6.35 

8.25 

9 

11.778 

11.700 

52.000 

6.80 

6.35 

8.25 

10 

11.778 

11.700 

52.000 

6.80 

6.35 

8.25 

11 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.60 

6.35 

8.25 

12 

11.775 

11.700 

62.000 

6.60 

6.35 

8.25 

13 

11.775 

11.700 

82.000 

6.60 

6.35 

8.25 

15 

11.775 

11.700 

62.000 

6.80 

6.35 

8.28 

16 

11.775 

11.700 

62.000 

6.80 

6.35 

8.25 

17 

11.775 

11.700 

82.000 

6.80 

6.38 

8.25 

IS 

11.775 

11.700 

82.000 

6.80 

6.35 

8.25 

19 

11.775 

11.700 

82.000 

6.80 

6.35 

8.25 

20 

11.775 

11.700 

82.000 

6.80 

6.35 

8.25 

22 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.80 

6.35 

8.25 

23 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.80 

6.35 

8.25 

24 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.80 

6.35 

8.25 

25 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.80 

6.35 

8.25 

26 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.80 

6.35 

8.25 

27 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.80 

6.35 

8.25 

29 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.60 

6.35 

8.25 

30 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.80 

6.35 

8.25 

31 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

AVERAGES  FOR 

MONTH 

Mar. 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

Mar. 

AVERAGES  FOR  WEEK 

13 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

10 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

17 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

24 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

31 

11.775 

1 11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

Mar. 

CALENDAR  WEEK 

AVERAGES 

6 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

13 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

20 

11.775 

11,700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

27J 

11.775 

11.700 

52.000 

6.50 

6.35 

8.25 

PRICE  CHANGES  in  non-ferrous  metal 
during  March  were  unimportant,  an 
the  E.  d  M.  J.  index  remained  uncliange 
at  88.74  for  the  seventh  consecutiv 
month.  A  minor  price  change  occurre 
when  OPA  restored  the  $10  per  ton  dif 
ferential  on  sales  of  primary  lead  soldi 
as  ingots  and  linked  ingots.  The  spread 
was  reduced  to  $5  per  ton  last  January, 
but  it  developed  that  the  price  provd 
inadequate  and  was  choking  off  produc 
tion  of  lead  in  ingot  form.  Ingots  and 
linked  ingots  of  lead,  used  largely  by 
the  plumbing  trade,  are  not  a  large  ton 
nage  proposition. 

Effective  April  3,  OPA  established  the 
ceiling  price  of  copper  sulphate  at  $5 
per  100  lb.,  a  reduction  of  ISe.  from 
the  selling  basis  that  had  been  in  force 
since  Feb.  1,  1941.  Some  of  the  smaller 
producers,  who  have  been  compelled 
under  war  conditions  to  switch  to  lower 
gr  des  of  copper-bearing  material,  there¬ 
by  raising  costs,  may  be  forced  to 
restrict  production,  trade  authorities 
claim. 


1043 

Mar. 

Steriing  Exchange 
“Checks"  “90-day 
(Nominal)  demand 

- Sil 

New  ’^ork 

Iver - . 

London 

London 

Gold - 

id)  United 
State* 

1 

401.000 

(J) 

44.750 

23.500 

108s 

$35.00 

2 

401.000 

44.760 

23.600 

1688 

35.00 

3 

401.000 

w) 

44.750 

23.600 

168s 

35.00 

4 

401.000 

(/) 

44.760 

23.600 

1688 

35.00 

5 

401.000 

44.760 

23.600 

168s 

35.00 

6 

401.000 

(J) 

(«) 

(«) 

(e) 

35.00 

8 

401.000 

(/) 

44.750 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

9 

401.000 

(/) 

44.750 

23.600 

1688 

35.00 

10 

401.000 

if) 

44.750 

23.500 

168b 

35.00 

11 

401.000 

if) 

44.760 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

12 

401.000 

if) 

44.750 

23.500 

168s 

35.00 

13 

401.000 

if) 

(e) 

(«) 

(e) 

35.00 

15 

401.000 

if) 

44.750 

23.600 

1688 

.35.00 

16 

401.000 

if) 

44.750 

23.600 

168s 

35.00 

17 

401.000 

if) 

00 

44.760 

23.600 

168s 

35.00 

18 

401.000 

44.760 

23.600 

1683 

35.00 

19 

401.000 

if) 

44.750 

23.500 

168s 

35.00 

20 

401.000 

if) 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

35.00 

22 

401.000 

if) 

44.750 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

23 

401.000 

if) 

44.750 

23.600 

168s 

35.00 

24 

401.000 

if) 

44.760 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

25 

401.000 

if) 

OO 

44.760 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

26 

401.000 

44.750 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

27 

401.000 

if) 

(«) 

(e) 

(e) 

35.00 

29 

401.000 

if) 

44.760 

23.600 

1688 

35.00 

30 

401.000 

if) 

44.760 

23.500 

168s 

35.00 

31 

401.000 

if) 

44.760 

23.500 

1688 

35.00 

Mar. 

401.000 

AVERAGES  FOR 
.  44.750 

MONTH 

23.500 

1 

35.00 

Mar.  AVERAGES  FOR  WEEK 

3  401.000  .  44.780  . 

17  401.000  .  44.780  . 

24  401.000  .  44.760  . 

31  401.000  .  44.780  . 

Calendar  week  averages,  New  York  Silver:  March  6th 
44.780;  20th.  44.780;  27th,  44.780. 

(e)  Not  quoted  (Saturday).  (/)  No  quotation. 


THE  above  quotations  lor  major  noii-ferrous 
metals  are  our  appraisal  of  the  important  United 
States  markets,  based  on  sales  reported  by  pro¬ 
ducers  and  agencies.  They  are  reduced  to  the 
basis  of  cash.  New  York  or  St,  Louis,  as  noted. 
All  prices  are  in  cents  per  pound. 


deduct  .05c.  from  the  f.a.s.  basis  (lighterage, 
etc.)  to  arrive  at  the  f.o.b.  refinery  quotation. 


Copper,  lead  and  sine  quotations  are  based  on 
sales  for  both  prompt  and  future  deliveries ;  tin 
quotations  are  for  prompt  delivery  only. 


(a)  Net  prices  at  refineries  on  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board.  To  arrive  at  the  delivered  New  England 
basis  add  0.225c.  per  pound,  the  average  dif¬ 
ferential  for  freight  and  delivery  charges. 


Quotations  for  copper  are  for  the  ordinary 
forms  of  wlrebars  and  ingot  bars:  cathodes  are 
sold  at  a  discount  of  0.1 25c. 


(i)  Export  prices  are  net  at  refineries  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  Include  sales  of  domestic 
copper  in  the  foreign  market.  Owing  to  the 
World  War  and  the  disruption  of  normal  trade 
relations,  our  export  copper  quotations,  since 
September,  1939,  have  been  based  largely  on 
f.a.s.  transactions,  ex  United  States  ports.  We 


Quotations  for  zinc  are  for  ordinary  Prime 
Western  brands.  Zinc  in  New  York  commands 
a  premium  over  the  St.  Louis  basis  equal  to  the 
freight  differential.  Contract  prices  for  High 
Grade  zinc  delivered  in  the  East  and  Middle  West 
in  nearly  all  instances  command  a  premium  of  Ic 
per  pound  over  the  current  market  for  Prime 
Western  but  not  less  than  Ic  over  the  Engi- 


SILVER,  GOLD  AND  STERLING  EXCHANGE 


44.750;  13th, 


neering  and  Mining  Journal’s  average  ipiotatlon 
for  Prime  Western  for  the  previous  month. 

Quotations  for  lead  refiect  prices  obtained 
commond  lead,  and  do  not  include  grades  ou  wnico 
a  premium  is  asked. 

(e)  Silver  other  than  newly-mined  domestic, 
by  Handy  &  Harman.  Under  Treasur,'  order  w 
July  6,  1939,  the  price  on  domestic 
silver  mined  subsequent  to  July  1,  J™.' 

fixed  at  71.11c  per  troy  ounce.  Hand.>’  « 
man’s  quotation  on  newly-mined  domestic  silver, 
999  fine  was  70%c.  throughout  March. 

(d)  U.  S.  Treasury’s  gold  price.  Actual 
ment  by  the  United  States  Treasury  for  goio  m 
domestic  and  imported  ore  or  concentrate  is  a 
99.75  per  cent  of  the  price  quoted  by  the  ireas 
ury,  which  at  present  is  equal  to  $34.91-0. 
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PRICES  OF  METALS  •  MISCELLANEOUS  QUOTATIONS  * 


WPB  placed  cobalt,  metallic  calcium, 
and  ferrocolumbium  under  allocation.  The 
use  of  osmium,  one  of  the  metals  in 
the  platinum  group,  has  been  prohibited 
except  for  the  manufacture  of  electrical 
enntacts  for  the  aircraft  industry. 

Copper  allocations  for  the  month  of 
Aj>ri1  were  announced  by  the  Copper 
Division  of  WPB  *on  March  15.  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  those  members  of 
the  trade  charged  with  arranging  for 
the  actual  distribution  of  the  metal. 
Total  supply  of  new  copper  from  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  sources  available  for 
consumption  in  this  country  during  the 
first  (luarter  of  the  year  was  larger 
than  in  the  same  period  last  year. 

Zinc  ]>roduction  continued  to  increase. 
Lead  sui)]>ly  is  generally  viewed  as  com¬ 
fortable.  Antimony  restrictions  were 
eas(‘d  moderately. 

Quicksilver  jtroduction  in  the  LTnited 
States,  Canada,  and  Mexico  was  main¬ 
tained  at  a  high  rate  in  the  .Tan.-March 
period,  despite  the  winter  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  War  demands  have  been  heavy. 


MONTHLY  AVERAGES 

Monthly  averages  for  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  tin,  silver  (New  York  and  London), 
gold,  and  sterling  exchange  appear  on 
preceding  page.  Average  prices  of 
miscellaneous  metals  for  Febriiary  and 
March  follow: 


Quicksilver.  X.  Y.  Hask 

•tntiinony  (a) . 

.\ntlnioiiy.  bulk,  Laredo 
.\iitiniony.  bulk.  X.  Y.. 
Antimony.  Chinese  (b) 
Platlnuin.  oz.  troy.  .  .  . 

Cadmium  (c) . 

Cadmium  (d) . 

Cadmium  (e) . 

Aluminum.  iuKot . 

MaBnesiuni,  inRot.... 


Feb. 

Mar. 

.  196.000 

196.000 

.  16.049 

16.049 

14. .500 

14.500 

.  15.509 

15.509 

.  16.500 

16.500 

35.000 

35.000 

.  90.000 

90.000 

.  92.500 

92.500 

.  95.000 

95.000 

.  15.000 

1,5.000 

.  20.500 

20..500 

(a)  New  York,  packed  in  ca.se8,  in 
lots  of  5  tons  or  more  but  less  than  a 
carload,  (b)  Nominal,  (c)  Producer’s 
price  for  commercial  sticks,  (d)  Aver¬ 
age  of  producer’s  and  plater’s  quota¬ 
tions.  (e)  Special  shapes  sold  to 
platers. 


E  &  M  J  PRICE  INDEX 

Weighted  index  of  non-ferrous  metal 
prices  (copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  silver, 
nickel,  and  aluminum ) .  The  average 
for  the  years  1922-192.3-1924  equals  100. 


1929 . 

.110.33  1936 

.  73.45 

1930 . 

.  82.87  1937 

.  90.86 

1931 . 

.  60.20  1938 

.  73.67 

1932 . 

.  48.26  1939 

.  77.71 

1933 . 

.  59.79  1940 

79.22 

1934 . 

.  69.59  1941 

83.49 

1935 . 

.  74.66  1942 

.  86.80 

1941 

1942 

1943 

January  . . 

.  82.48 

85.39 

88.74 

February  . 

_  82.76  - 

85.90 

88.74 

March  . . . 

.  83.27 

85.90 

88.74 

April . 

.  83.48 

85.90 

May  . 

.  83.51 

85.90 

June  . 

.  83.48 

85.90 

July  . 

.  83.60 

85.90 

.August  . . . 

.  83.39 

85.90 

September 

.  83.34 

88.74 

October  . . 

.  83.84 

88.74 

November  . 

.  84.32 

88.74 

December  . 

.  84.42 

88.74 

*  •  •  * 

CURRENT  PRICES  — MISCELLANEOUS  METALS,  ORES.  AND  NON -METALLIC  MINERALS 


Quotation*  cover  wholesale  lots,  prompt  shipment,  f.o.h.  New  York, 


unless  otherwise  stated 
(April  1.  1943) 

MISCELLANEOUS  METALS 

Aluminum,  ingot,  99  plus  per  cent,  lb .  15c 

Antimony,  domestic,  spot,  lb.  5  ton  or  more .  16.049c. 

Bismuth,  ton  lots,  lb .  $1.25 

Cadmium,  commercial  sticks,  lb .  90c. 

Calcium,  lb.,  ton  lots  97  @  98  per  cent .  $1.25 

Chromium.  97  per  cent  grade,  lb .  89c. 

Cobalt,  97  to  99  per  cent,  per  lb .  $1.50 

Nickel,  electrolytic  cathodes,  lb .  35c. 

Magnesium,  99.8  per  cent,  carloads,  lb .  20^0. 

Palladium,  troy  oz .  $24 . 00 

Platinum,  (Official  quotation)  troy  oz .  $35.00 

Quicksilver,  flask  of  76  lb.,  100  flasks  or  more . $196.00@$19a.00 

Radium,  mg.  radium  content . $25.00@$30.00 

Selenium,  99.5  per  cent,  lb .  $1.75 

Silicon,  minimum  97  per  cent,  spot,  carloads  lb .  14.75c. 

Tellurium,  lb .  $1.75 

Thallium,  100  lb.  or  more,  lb .  $10.00 

Titanium,  96  to  98  per  cent,  lb .  $5.00 

METALLIC  ORES 

Beryllium  Ore,  10  to  12%  BeO.  f.o.b.  mines,  ton . . .  (5)$80.00t<$S100.00 

Chrome  Ore.  per  long  ton,  f.o.b .  cars  Atl.  ports,  dry,  48% 

CriOi,  2.8  to  1  ratio .  $41.00 

48%  Crj  Oi,  3  to  1  ratio .  $43 .  .50 

Iron  Ore,  Lake  Superior,  Lower  I.Ake  ports,  long  ton: 

Old  Range  bessemer .  $1.75 

Mesabi  bessemer .  $4.60 

Old  Range  non-bessemer .  $4.60 

Mesabi.  non-bessemer .  $4.45 

Lead  (Galena)  80  per  cent,  Joplin,  Mo.,  ton .  $76.. 54 

Manganese  (dutiable)  f.o.b.  cars  .Atl.  ports,  long  ton  unit  Mn: 

50  per  cent .  79.8c. 

48  per  cent .  78.8c. 

46  per  cent .  76. 8e. 

Manganese  Ore,  domestic,  48%,  f.o.b.  mines,  l.t.  unit .  96c. (^$1.00 

Molybdenum  Ore,  90%,  per  lb.  of  MoSi,  f.o.b.  mines .  4.5c. 

Tungsten  Ore,  per  unit  of  WOi: 

Chinese,  65  per  cent,  duty  paid .  (b)  $24 . 00 

Domestic.  65  per  cent  and  upward .  (a)  $26.00 

Fanadium  Ore,  per  lb.  of  contained  ViOs  f.o.b.  mines .  27  .50c 

Snc  Ore,  Prime,  60  per  cent  concentrate,  Joplin,  Mo;  per  ton . .  $55 .  JS 

(a)  Prices  at  mines,  small  lots,  usually  several  dollars  less,  (b)  Nominal 

METALLIC  COMPOUNDS 

Arsenious  Oxide  (arsenic)  lb .  4c. 

Cobalt  Oxide,  70  @  71  per  cent,  lb .  $1.84 

Copper  .Sulphate.  100  lb .  $5.00 

ALLOYS 

®*»vllium  Copper,  2.5  to  3  percent  Be,  per  lb.  of  contained  Be  $15.00 

**rrochromft  65  @  70  percent  per  pound  of  Cr  contained . . .  13c. 

crromanganese,  78  @  82  per  cent,  gross  ton .  $135.00 

rerromolybdenum  55  @  65  per  cent  Mo.  lb.  of  Mo.  contained. .  95c. 
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Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  gross  ton .  $7 1 . 50 

Ferrotungsten.  75  @  80  per  cent,  lb.  of  W  contained .  $1.90 

Ferrovanadinm,  per  lb.  of  V,  delivered .  $2.70@$2.90 

Silicomanganese.  H  per  cent  C,  gross  ton .  $135.00 

NON-METALLIC  MINERALS 

Asbestos,  f.o.b.  Canadian  (Quebec)  mines  (U.  S.  funds),  ton: 

Crude  No.  1 .  $650(^$750 

Crude  No.  2 .  $1656^$385 

Spinning  fibers . $124@$233 

Paper  stock . i .  $44@$19.50 

Shorts . i . $14 .  .50®  $26 . 50 

Vermont,  f.o.b.  Hyde  Park:  / 

Shingle  stock . $62. 50@$65.00 

Paper  stock . $44 . 00@$53 . 00 

Shorts . $14.50@$28.50 

Floats .  $19.50 

Barytes,  long  ton: 

Georgia,  crude .  $8 . 50@9.00 

Missouri,  93  per  cent  BaSOi,  less  than  1  per  cent  iron ....  $6. 75® $7. 25 

Bauxite,  long  ton; 

Domestic,  crude.  50  @  52  per  cent  (not  dried) .  $5.00 

Domestic,  chemical,  55  @  58  per  cent .  $7.50®$8.50 

Domestic,  abrasive,  80  @  84  per  cent .  $16.00 

China  Clay,  f.o.b.  mines,  ton: 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  No.  1,  bulk .  $6.7.5@$8.00 

Delaware,  No.  1 .  $15.00 

Feldspar,  bulk,  ton; 

Potash  feldspar.  200  mesh .  $17.00 

Glass-spar,  white,  20  mesh .  $11.75 

Fluorspar,  f.o.b.  mines,  bulk,  Kentucky  and 

Illinois  85-5  per  cent,  all  rail  movement,  ton .  $28.00 

Ground,  95  @  98  per  cent,  bulk,  ton .  $34.00 

Acid,  98  and  1  per  cent,  bulk,  ton . . .  $35.00 

Fuller's  earth,  f.o.o.  Georgia  or  Florida,  ton .  $7.00®$14.00 

Magnesite,  per  ton  dead-burned,  f.o.b.  Washington .  $22.00 

Mica,  per  lb..  North  Carolina,  No.  1  and  2  quality: 

lix2in . .  90c.  @$1.20 

2x2in .  $1.50@$2.00 

3x3  in .  $2.00®$2.75 

3x4in .  $2.50@$3.25 

3x5in .  $3.00®$4.00 

White,  ground,  ton . $60.00@$80.00 

Ocher,  Georgia,  ton . $19. 00@$22.00 

Pyrites.  Siianish,  per  long  ton  unit  of  S,  c.i.f.  .Atlantic  ports. . .  12o.,  nom. 

Silica,  in  bags,  325  mesh,  ton . . $20.00@$10.00 

Sulphur,  Texas,  mines,  long  ton .  $16.00 

Talc,  f.o.b.  works,  ton: 

New  York,  double  air-floated,  325  mesh . $12.00@$15.00 

Vermont,  extra  white,  200  mesh .  $9.50®$10.50 

Tripoli  Missouri,  ton: 

40  mesh,  cream  colored .  $14.50 

200  mesh,  cream  colored .  $26.00 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

Pig  Iron.  Valley  furnaces,  gross  ton:  Basic .  $23.50 

Steel,  base  prices,  Pittsburgh  Billets,  gross  ton .  $34.00 

Structural  shapes,  100  lb .  $2.10 
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New  Books 


r. ;  '^- 


Aerial  Photographs;  Their  Use  axi> 
Txterpretatiox.  By  A.  J.  Eardley. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  Xetv  York.  Pp.  dOO. 
Price  $2.15. 

THIS  CONCISE,  clear  preseutatioii  of 
how  aerial  maps  are  made  and  how 
they  can  be  used  will  fill  a  need  by 
geologists  and  mining  engineers  for  un¬ 
derstanding  of  a  techniipie  which  is  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  valuable  in  the 
search  for  and  mapping  of  mineral  de¬ 
posits.  Aerial  maps  are  now  available 
from  government  sources  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  country,  and 
have  in  many  circumstances  proved  to 
be  more  useful  than  contour  maps  to 
geologists  and  engineers.  The  book  also 
discusses  geological  maps,  outcrop  pat¬ 
terns,  tracing  contacts,  the  making  of 
contour  maps  from  aerial  photographs, 
structure  contour  maps,  interpretation 
of  culture,  and  reconnaissance  majiping. 
It  is  suitable  as  a  college  text  and  is 
liberally  illustrated,  having  46  photo¬ 
graphic  jilates  and  46  diagrams. 

The  Blast  Furxaie.  By  Roy  B.  Hud¬ 
son.  Vhemical  Publishing  Co.,  Xcw 
York.  Pp.  25.'t.  Price  $3. 

IN  A  FOREWOKl)  by  Rali)h  H.  Sweet- 
ser,  consultant  in  blast-furnace  jnactice, 
the  author  is  commended  fi>r  giving  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  a  phase  of  blast-fur¬ 
nace  operation  that  has  hitherto  been 
published  only  in  scattered  papers — 
namely,  accurate  knowledge  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  all  ingredients  entering  into 
the  production  of  pig  iron.  Hence,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  more  than  half 
the  book  devoted  to  raw  materials,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  blast-furnace 
fuels.  Sample  calculations  for  burden¬ 
ing  the  furnace  are  given  in  detail.  Rela¬ 
tively  little  attention  is  given  to  the 
products  and  byproducts  of  the  furnace 
process,  but  more  extended  treatment 
is  given  to  the  sampling  and  analysis 
of  raw  materials  and  furnace  products. 

Green  Fire.  By  Peter  IF.  Rainier.  Ran¬ 
dom  House,  New  York.  Pp.,  296. 
Price  2.15. 

THIS  BOOK,  a  non-technical  true  ad¬ 
venture  story  of  emerald  mining  in 
Colombia,  cannot  adequately  be  reviewed 
by  anyone  familiar  with  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry.  Because  one  can  name  off-hand 
at  least  a  dozen  mining  engineers  whose 
adventures  have  equaled  or  surpassed 
those  related  by  Mr.  Rainier,  one  is 
likely  to  be  rather  unimpressed  and 
therefore  i)erhaps  unfair  in  consider¬ 
ing  his  stories  of  wild  canoe  rides,  treks 
through  the  jungle,  emergency  opera¬ 
tions,  and  battles  with  bandits.  A  lay 
reader,  on  the  other  hand,  might  well  be 
shocked,  dismayed,  or  even  thrilled  by 
these  revelations,  so  foreign  to  anything 
he  has  ever  met  or  heard  of,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  to  what  an  extent  “Green 
Fire”  would  interest  those  outside  the 


trade,  so  to  speak.  At  that,  not  even 
many  mining  engineers  have  tackled  a 
strictly  amateur  embalming  job  with 
rum  as  the  only  fluid  available,  and  the 
explosive  results  achieved  by  Mr.  Rain¬ 
ier  in  his  stab  at  it  will,  I  think,  inter¬ 
est  anybody.  Incidentally,  that  he  did 
tackle  the  job  testifies  to  his  possession 
of  the  versatility  and  resourcefulness 
for  which  mining  engineers  are  famous. 

The  writing  of  the  book  has  suffered 
somewhat  from  Mr.  Rainier’s  fondness 
for  e.xtracting  the  last  grain  of  color 
and  drama  from  each  scene  he  con¬ 
fronts.  This  is  most  noticeable  when 
he  stands  still  and  describes  some  more 
or  less  static  condition  of  nature,  such 
as  a  deep  valley  or  a  wild  rapids.  At 
the.se  points  he  showers  adjectives  and 
similes  all  over  the  page  and  the  nar¬ 
rative,  perforce,  sits  and  waits  until  the 
flood  subsides.  It  is  when  he  gets  back 
into  straight  abrupt  action  that  he  is 
at  his  best.  He  can  make  you  see  the 
head  of  the  striking  snake,  or  the  In¬ 
dian  nursing  his  smashed  hand  in  the 
darkened  hut,  and  that,  after  all,  is  as 
much  as  any  writer  can  do.  His  style 
is  strongly  flavored  with  pulp-magazine 
dramatics,  but  it  is  a  style  which  obvi¬ 
ously  matches  his  own  attitiide  toward 
his  adventures  and  is  therefore  sincere. 
All  in  all,  Mr.  Rainier  has  written  a 
good  book  and  jou’ll  j)robably  like  it. 

Pkixch’les  oe  Metai.lograimiic  Labora¬ 
tory  Practice.  By  George  L.  Kehl.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York  and 
London.  Pp.  Ji53.  Price  $). 

IN  THIS,  the  second  edition  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kohl’s  book,  the  author  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  original  purpose  of  providing 
fundamental  treatment  of  principles  in 
order  to  bridge  the  gap  between  theoreti¬ 
cal  physical  metallurgy  and  its  practical 
a|q)lication  in  the  laboratory.  The  con¬ 
tents  include  j»reparation  and  etching  of 
specimens  for  microscopic  examination; 
metallurgical  microscopes  and  photomi¬ 
crography;  principles  of  photography; 
macroscopic  examination  of  metals; 
hardness  testing;  s])ecial  metallurgical 
tests;  principles  of  pyrometry;  and  ther¬ 
mal  analj'sis. 

Boom  Cori'EU.  By  Angus  Murdoch.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Pp. 
250.  Price  $3. 

IN  THIS  STORY  of  the  first  mining 
boom  in  the  United  St.ates,  a  free-lance 
writer  has  made  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  historical  literature  of  the.  raining 
industry.  It  follows  the  fortunes  of 
the  ilichigan  Copper  Country  from  its 
legendary  beginnings,  through  the  hey¬ 
day  of  Calumet  &  Hecla,  down  to  the 
sombre  days  of  the  depression  of  the 
nineteen-thirties,  and  the  modest  re¬ 
vival  of  activity  as  the  second  World 
War  created  an  insatiable  demand  for 
copper.  The  copper  boom  on  the  Ke¬ 


weenaw  Peninsula  occurred  in  1843,  six 
years  before  the  gold  rush  to  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  inaugurated  a  century  of  min¬ 
ing  operations  unique  in  the  history  of 
the  industry.  In  the  course  of  his  re¬ 
searches  the  author  has  capturetl  the 
romance  and  drama  of  a  young  and 
virile  mining  region  and  has  portrayed 
its  life  and  leading  characters  in  a  fas¬ 
cinating  manner.  The  Cliff  mine,  first 
dividend  payer,  developed  by  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh  pharmacist;  Jim  Paul’s  boulder; 
mass  copper  in  the,  Minnesota ;  the  fab¬ 
ulous  Silver  Islet;  the  rise  and  fall  of 
Ed.  Hulbert;  Boston  Back  Bay  blue- 
bloods  and  the  Calumet  &  Hecla;  the 
tragic  labor  troubles  engendered  hy 
Charles  H.  Moyer  and  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners;  all  these  inci¬ 
dents,  and  more,  too,  in  the  history  of 
the  Michigan  copper  country  make  at¬ 
tractive  reading,  especially  for  mining 


.]i  Workers  and  Bosses  Are  Hi  man: 

Collective  Bargaining  at  Work.  By 
id  T.  R.  Carskadon.  Public  Affairs  Com- 
r-  niittec,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
le  York,  N.  Y.  Pp.  32.  Price  lO^^. 

•k 

jg  MORALE  as  the  prime  factor  in  the 

le  productive  efficiency  of  workers  is  the 

,1.  theme  of  this  pamphlet.  It  poses  the 

,e  question  “What  do  men  xvork  for?”  and 

,g  derives  its  answer  from  the  scientific 

Ic  studies  and  conclusions  contained  in 

le  three  books:  “Fatigue  of  Workers,”  by 

j.  the  Committee  on  Work  in  Industry  of 

.(I  the  National  Research  Council;  “The 

(,  Dynamics  of  Industrial  Democracy,”  by 

ciinton  S.  Golden  and  Harold  J.  Kut- 
tenberg;  and  “How  Collective  Bargain¬ 
ing  Works,”  a  survey  of  present  prac¬ 
tices  published  by  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury  Fund.  In  his  analysis  of  the  sub- 
ject  the  author  deduces  and  empliasizes 
^  guiding  principles  that  can  be  accepted 
l)y  both  workers  and  bosses,  labor  and 
^  management. 

1- 

I  PUBLICATIONS 

i-  RECEIVED 

Tungsten  Map.  California  Divi.^ion  of 
1-  Mines,  Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco,  an- 
)f  nounces  that  its  new  tungsten  niaii  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  ready.  It  will  be  included  in  tnc 
next  issue  of  the  California  Journal  of  Mines 
i-  and  Geology.  The  map  can  be  piirchiiseil 
, .  separately  at  60c.  plus  tax. 

>;  The  State  of  Washington.  Stevens  and 
.1  Pend  Oreille  Counties.  Catalog  of  mines 
and  mineral  locations  in  the  area,  sliowmg 
l"’  ownership,  production  possibilities,  and 
transportation  facilities.  Available  on  re¬ 
quest  to  the  Secretary  of  Stevens  Connt.v. 
Colville,  Washington ;  the  Secretary  ot 
le  Pend  Oreille  County,  Newp'ort,  Washington. 

or  from  the  Colville  Engineering  Co..  Col- 
P-  ville,  Washington. 

Chamber  of  Mines  of  Rhodesia.  Third 
annual  report  for  the  year  1941.  I’roduc- 
ig  tion  and  other  data.  Bulawayo,  Itliodesia. 
South  Africa. 

-Q  Collapse  or  Boom  at  the  End  of  //'<■  H 
By  Harold  G.  Moulton  and  Karl  Si  lilotter- 
‘8  back.  An  analysis  of  conditions  prcyaiiing 
jf  after  three  wars,  and  a  consideration  oi 
L„  favorable  or  unfavorable  factors  .-iffecting 
the  United  States  economy  after  tlic  presem 

y-  war.  Published  by  the  Brookings_  Instuu- 

le  tion,  Washington,  D.,  C.  Price 

le  Kaolin  Deposits  of  Southern  Pike  Co«ntg. 
-  Arkansas.  Bulletin  7,  Arkansas  Gcologica* 

I  ‘  Survey,  State  Capitol,  Little  Rock.  Pp- 
Id  Price  25c.  Also,  Arkansas  Mining 

eral  Laws,  Bulletin  9,  pp.  120,  price  7»c.. 
and  Annual  Report  of  State  (ivolugis , 
Bulletin  10,  pp.  170,  price,  free. 
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Justice  Department  Official  Renews  Attack  on 
Large  Copper,  Aluminum,  and  Tin  Producers 

Claims  or  implies  throttling  of  productive  capacity  by  copper  and 
aluminum  producers  and  price  fixing  by  tin  cartel — Senate 
committee  hears  Ayer,  King,  Ickes,  Young,  and  Nelson. 


IX  THE  OPEXIXG  HEARING  before 
a  Senate  snbconiinittee  on  small  busi¬ 
ness.  David  L.  Podell,  Si)ecial  Assistant 
Attorney  General  in  the  Anti-trust  Di¬ 
vision  of  tlie  Dei)artuient  of  Justice, 
renewed  the  attacks  on  big  business  in 
tlie  mining  industry  which  have  aroused 
iiulignation  and  contempt  among  in¬ 
formed  members  of  the  metal  trades. 
Podell  made  the  charges  on  March  30 
before  Senator  Scrugham,  of  Nevada, 
eliairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  Sen¬ 
ator  C.  Douglass  Buck,  of  Delaware,  sole 
otlier  member  of  the  subcommittee.  The 
sul)eommittee  is  investigating  what  it 
alleges  to  be  the  lack  of  a  coordinated 
policy  by  the  War  Production  Board, 
and  discrimination  against  small  opera¬ 
tors.  It  also  seeks  to  build  up  a  back¬ 
ground  for  the  establishment  of  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  accumulation  of  large  mineral 
stockpiles  by  the  government. 

Podell  stated  that  “The  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America  and  foreign  cartels  have 
liad  the  world  supply  of  bauxite  cor¬ 
nered  for  two  generations  before  this 
war  and  the  development  of  other  raw 
materials  for  the  production  of  alumi¬ 
num  has  been  stifled  or  at  least  has 
been  jrermitted  to  be  dormant  while  the 
cartels  have  produced  just  so  much  and 
no  more  for  the  world  markets.” 

‘‘The  International  Tin  Committee  is 
a  cartel  which  has  controlled  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  tin  for  many  years.  It 
allocates  the  shares  among  the  various 
producers  and  fixes  the  prices  at  which 
the  juoduct  shall  be  sold.” 

Podell  also  strongly  inferred  that  the 
“big  three”  domestic  copper  producers 
exerted  influence  to  prevent  government 


assistance  in  the  development  of  small, 
independent  copjter  ])roperties,  and  are 
holding  back  on  some  of  their  sources 
of  potential  production. 

The  universal  reaction  to  these  at¬ 
tacks  by  informed  members  of  the  min¬ 
ing  business  and  metal  trades  was  that 
they  were  irresponsible,  unfair,  and 
damaging  to  morale. 

Frank  Ayer  and  H.  0.  King,  of  the 
coi)per  branch  of  WPB,  testified  that 
the  primary  factor  limiting  copper  pro¬ 
duction  is  lack  of  manpower. 

On  the  following  day  Donald  Nelson, 
chairman  of  WPB,  said  that  if  “aged” 
miners  were  available  for  work  on  new 
sources  of  high-cost  domestic  manganese 
production  their  services  were  more 
necessary  elsewhere,  as  the  two-year 
stockpile  is  not  being  depleted. 

Nelson  also  stated  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  competition  in  magnesium  pro¬ 
duction  and  that  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America  was  fully  cooperating  in  the 
war  production  effort. 

Howard  I.  Young,  who  recently  joined 
WPB  as  chairman  of  the  Mineral  Re¬ 
sources  Coordinating  Division,  denied  the 
insinuation  of  the  committee  that  he 
was  “just  another  cook  in  the  kitchen.” 
He  offered  evidence  that  full  considera¬ 
tion  was  given  to  all  reasonable  possi¬ 
bilities  of  increasing  production  of  es¬ 
sential  minerals. 

On  April  1  Interior  Secretary  Ickes 
again  advocated  a  broad  program  of 
government  participation  in  exploration, 
milling,  and  reduction,  with  provisions 
for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
large  stockpiles  and  with  long-term 
bonus  prices  to  small  oi)erators. 


National  Lead  Co.  Sells 
Ilmenite  Beach  Deposit 

the  National  Lead  Co.  bas  sold  all  the 
property  and  assets  of  the  Ponte  Vedra 
formerly  Buckman  &  Pritchard,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  annual  report  to  stock¬ 
holders.  Tlie  property,  consisting  of  17 
miles  of  ocean  front  in  Florida,  was 
acquired  by  tbe  subsidiary  in  1922,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  deposits  of  ilmenite  ore. 


Bureau  to  Expand 
Alumina  Drilling 

IN  IjATE  .march  President  Roosevelt 
signed  an  appropriation  bill  providing 
$500,000  to  enable  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  to  conduct  an  e.xpaiided  search 
for  domestic  bau.xite,  alunite,  and  high- 
alumina  clays,  under  a  joint  program 
of  the  Bureau  and  the  War  Production 

Board. 


A.  S.  St  R.  to  Produce 
Brazilian  Nickel 

ACCORDING  to  the  annual  report  of 
the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co., 
the  company  has  acquired  a  50  percent 
interest  in  a  nickel  property  in  the 
State  of  Goyaz,  Brazil.  The  company 
has  also  undertaken  to  manage  the 
operation  under  a  term  contract.  Its 
participation  in  the  property,  through 
Companhia  Niquel  Tocantins,  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  Brazilian  government,  the 
report  stated.  Fifty  percent  of  the  stock 
of  the  Brazilian  company  is  owned  by 
Brazilian  individuals  and  companies  of 
the  highest  responsibility.  Reports  by 
engineers  indicate  a  large  tonnage  of 
ore,  containing  a  percentage  of  nickel 
that  should  assure  profitable  operation. 
The  ore  is  refractory,  but  the  research 
department  succeeded  in  working  out  a 
process  to  recover  the  nickel.  The  mine 
contains  cobalt,  extraction  of  which  will 
probably  begin  in  advance  of  the  nickel 
operation. 


NEWS 

•  OF  THE 

INDUSTRY 


Terms  oi  Aluminum 
Contract  Disclosed 

ON  MARCH  24,  in  a  letter  to  Senator 
Truman,  Secretary  of  Commerce  Jesse 
Jones  publicized  the  terms  of  contracts 
with  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  purchase  of  1,370,000,000 
lb.  of  aluminum.  The  first  two  contracts 
were  made  in  May,  1941,  and  the  last 
contract  was  executed  in  February,  1942. 
The  purchase  price  for  approximately 
85  percent  of  the  metal  is  15c.  per 
pound.  That  for  the  remainder,  em¬ 
braced  in  the  first  contract,  was  17c., 
which  is  the  price  paid  by  the  British 
and  Canadian  governments. 

Deliveries  under  the  contract  have 
totaled  368,000,000  lb.,  and  repayments 
have  been  made  totaling  $15,919,477 
against  total  advances  of  $69,500,000. 
Provision  is  made  in  the  contracts  for 
terms  of  canceHation  if  the  full  amount 
of  metal  specified  is  not  needed. 


Several  Lake  Superior 
Operators  Sign  with  CIO 

A  CONTRACT  between  the  United  Steel¬ 
workers  of  America,  CIO,  has  been 
signed  with  each  of  13  major  operators 
of  Lake  Superior  region  iron  mines. 
The  contracts  name  the  union  as  the 
exclusive  bargaining  agent  for  employees 
engaged  in  production  and  maintenance, 
grant  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  over 
8  hours  a  day  or  40  hours  per  week, 
seniority  rights,  and  provide  a  basis 
for  settling  disputes.  The  agreement 
covers  only  those  mines  for  which  the 
union  has  been  certified  as  exclusive 
bargaining  agent  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  but  will  be  automat¬ 
ically  extende<l  to  additional  mines  of 
the  signatory  companies  which  are  thus 
certified.  The  contracts  do  not  include 
wage  rates  or  closed-shoj)  provisions. 

The  operators  involved  are  Pickands, 
Mather  &  Co.;  Evergreen  Mining  Co.; 
Wheeling  Steel  Corp. ;  Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron  Co.;  M.  A.  Hanna  Co.;  North  Range 
Mining  Co.;  Oglebay,  Norton  &  Co.; 
Republic  Steel  Corp.;  Snyder  Mining 
Co.;  Inland  Steel  Co.;  International 
Harvester  Co.;  Interstate  Iron  Co.  (J. 
&  L. ) ;  and  Pittsburgh  Coke  &  Iron  Co. 
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Metals  Reserve  Extends 
Purchasing  Period 

,1ESSE  JONES,  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
iiniiouiicecl  March  30  the  extension  by 
Metals  Reserve  Co.  for  an  additional 
twelve  months  from  Dec.  31,  1943,  to 
Dec.  31,  1944,  of  the  effective  period 
of  the  following  purchase  programs: 

1.  Domestic  mercury,  as  described  in 
Metals  Reserve  Co.’s  circular  of  July  9. 
1942. 

2.  Domestic  tungsten,  as  described  in 
Metals  Reserve  Co.’s  circular  Nov.  10, 
1942. 

3.  Small  lots  of  domestic  chrome 
and  manganese  ores  and  concentrates  at 
purchase  depots,  as  described  in  Metal 
Reserve  Co.’s  circular  of  Sept.  10,  1942. 

4.  Small  lots  of  domestic  tin  and  anti¬ 
mony  ores  and  concentrates  at  purchase 
depots,  as  described  in  Metals  Reserve 
Co.’s  circular  of  Nov.  25,  1942. 

The  i)rincipal  modification  in  the 
mercury  and  tungsten  programs,  as  ex¬ 
tended,  is  the  provision  that  the  existing 
prices  for  mercury  and  tungsten,  re¬ 
spectively,  will  remain  firm  to  all  quali¬ 
fied  producers  (“new”  or  “eligible”) 
until  Dec.  31,  1943,  with  Metals  Reserve 
to  have  the  right  to  terminate  these 
programs  after  Dec.  31,  1943,  by  effect¬ 
ing  settlements  with  all  qualified  pro¬ 
ducers,  upon  the  terms  originally  an¬ 
nounced  under  the  respective  programs 
as  applicable  solely  to  “eligible  produc¬ 
ers”  participating  therein. 

Under  the  small-lot  purchase  pro¬ 
grams,  deliveries  from  any  one  property 
will  not  be  accepted  during  the  year 
1944  in  an  amount  in  excess  of  1,000 
long  tons  of  chrome,  manganese,  or  tin 
ores  and  concentrates,  or  1,000  short 
tons  of  antimony  ores  and  concentrates, 
except  where  the  seller  has  made  special 
arrangements  with  Metals  Reserve  to 
accej)t  larger  quantities. 


WPB  Approves  Mill 
for  Montana  Manganese 

ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made  that 
the  Facility  Review  Committee  of  the 
War  Production  Board  has  approved 
the  construction  of  a  custom  mill  at 
Butte,  Mont.,  to  treat  manganese  ores 
of  the  Butte  and  Philipsburg  districts. 
The  mill  will  have  a  capacity  of  400 
tons  per  day  and  will  be  operated  by 
the  Domestic  Manganese  Co.,  which  has 
applied  for  a  .$250,000  RFC  loan. 

Newfoundland  Iron 
Mine  Is  Shut  Down 

OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been 
made  by  Dominion  Steel  &  Coal  Corp. 
Ltd.,  of  the  shutdown  of  its  Wabana 
iron  mine.  Bell  Island,  Newfoundland, 
due  to  shipping  difficulties.  After  oper¬ 
ating  on  a  reduced  scale  since  November, 
the  uneconomic  operation  was  stopped 
when  weekly  production  reached  the 
low  level  of  2,400  tons,  compared  with 
the  former  rate  of  6,70()  tons.  A  stock¬ 
pile  of  500,000  tons  had  been  accumu¬ 
lated  at  the  mine,  sufficient  to  supply 
Dominion’s  three  blast  furnaces  at  Syd- 
nej’.  Nova  Scotia,  for  about  six  months. 


May  Recover  Vanadium  in 
New  York  Magnetite 

ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  that  the  Bureau, 
in  co-operation  with  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  the  National  Lead  Co., 
has  worked  out  a  laboratory  method 
of  recovering  vanadium  from  the  mag¬ 
netite  co-product  derived  from  the  mill¬ 
ing  of  titanium  ore  at  the  Lake  Sanford 
mine  of  the  National  Lead  Co.,  in  the 
Adirondacks. 

The  magnetite  co-product,  after  sin¬ 
tering,  was  smelted  in  a  G-ton  experi¬ 
mental  blast  furnace  and  an  average  of 
87.3  percent  of  the  vanadium  was  re¬ 
covered  in  the  pig  iron  produced.  Va¬ 
nadium  in  the  pig  iron  can  be  recovered 
by  oxidation  in  a  converter.  The 
vanadium  content  of  the  magnetite  co¬ 
product  averages  0.35  percent. 

The  experiments  are  described  in  R.  1. 
3679,  “Smelting  of  Vanadium-Bearing 
Titaniferous  Sinter  in  an  Experimental 
Blast  Furnace,”  by  C.  E.  Wt>od,  T.  L. 
Joseph,  and  S.  S.  Cole.  Copies  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
Washington,  D.  V. 


Labor  Board  Orders 
Two  Mine  Elections 

THE  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  ordered  elections  on  two  mining 
properties  to  determine  whether  the 
petitioning  unions  shall  be  certified  as 
exclusive  bargaining  agencies  for  em¬ 
ployees  under  the  Wagner  Act. 

One  election,  to  be  held  within  30 
days  of  March  13,  is  to  determine  if 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  shall 
represent  all  surface  and  underground 
employees  of  the  79  Lead  Copper  Co., 
of  Hayden,  Ariz. 

The  other  is  to  determine  if  the.  In¬ 
ternational  Union  of  Mine,  Alill  and 
Smelter  Workers,  CIO,  or  the  Inter¬ 
national  Hod  Carriers,  Building  and 
Common  Laborers  Union  of  America, 
A.F.  of  L.,  or  neither,  shall  represent  the 
production  and  maintenance  employees 
of  the  Lake  Crescent  mine,  located  on 
the  Olympia  Peninsula  and  operated  by 
the  Sunshine  Mining  Co.,  of  Kellogg, 
Idaho.  The  election  is  to  be  held  within 
30  days  of  March  23. 


Eagle-Picher  Passes 
Hundred-Year  Mark 

IN  PRESENTING  its  annual  report  to 
stockholders,  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Co. 
takes  note  of  its  hundredth  year  of  ex¬ 
istence. 

In  discussing  lands,  leases,  and  rights 
acquired  in  the  vicinity  of  Taxco,  State 
of  Guerrero,  Mexico,  the  report  says: 
“The  area  in  which  these  operations  are 
being  conducted  has  produced  very  large 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  over  a 
period  of  centuries.  It  is  highly  min¬ 
eralized  and  the  existence  of  base  metals 
in  paying  quantities  and  of  commercial 
grade  was  strongly  indicated.  Explora¬ 
tion  to  date  has  condrmed  these  indica¬ 
tions  to  a  degree  far  exceeding  our 
expectations.” 


WPB  Halts  Development 
of  Chamberlain  Nodules 

DEVELOPMENT  of  South  Dakota  man 
ganese  deposits  near  Chamberlain,  called 
the  largest  potential  source  of  man 
ganese  in  the  Unite<l  States,  has  been 
halted  by  WPB  with  the  announcement 
that  “the  present  manganese  situation, 
when  compared  with  the  critical  short¬ 
ages  of  manpower  and  equipment,  in  no 
way  looks  serious  enough”  to  continue 
further  expenditures  at  this  time. 

In  the  announcement,  WPB  said  that 
although  the  government  tests  had  shown 
that  the  manganese-bearing  nodules  can 
be  successfully  separated  from  the  in¬ 
closing  shale,  the  problem  of  separating 
the  manganese  from  other  material  in 
the  nodules  has  not  been  thoroughly 
investigated. 

“We  believe  that  we  know  the  funda¬ 
mental  metallurgy  of  such  a  method,” 
the  announcement  said,  “but  it  is  clear 
that  the  type  of  metallurgical  equip¬ 
ment  needed  for  beneficiation  would  have 
to  be  large  and  even  a  pilot  plant  would 
also  have  to  be  relatively  large  in  order 
to  provide  significant  and  reliable  re¬ 
sults. 

“The  manganese-bearing  shales  of  the 
Chamberlain  district  have  long  been 
known  as  the  largest  potential  source 
of  manganese  in  the  United  States,  but 
they  are  so  low-grade  and  refractory  to 
beneficiation  that  it  has  seemed  im¬ 
probable  that  they  would  ever  come  into 
wide  use  unless  the  United  States  should 
become  almost  wholly  dependent  upon 
its  own  resources  for  manganese. 

“At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  this 
possibility  had  to  be  considered,  and 
as  a  long-range  provision  against  virtu¬ 
ally  complete  isolation  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  it  was  considered  desirable 
to  find  out  how  the  Chamberlain  ores 
could  be  used  should  it  ever  become 
necessary.” 

Experimental  mining  of  the  Chamber¬ 
lain  nodules,  conducted  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Minerals  &  Chemical  Corp. 
under  a  WPB  contract,  revealed  that 
the  nodules  can  be  mined  and  separated 
from  the  shale  by  a  very  simple  process 
of  coarse  crushing  and  unsized  jigging 
at  an  operating  cost  of  $3.50  and  a  cost, 
including  depreciation,  of  $5.51  per  long 
ton  of  nodules  recovered. 

The  corporation’s  report  estimated 
that  a  plant  and  equipment  necessary 
to  produce  300,000  tons  of  nodules  per 
vear  would  cost  approximately  $5,594,- 
000. 

The  cost  given  is  substantially  less 
than  the  costs  estimated  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  of  $8  to  $14  per  ton, 
for  the  explosive-shattering  method  de¬ 
veloped  and  advocated  by  the  Bureau. 


Zinc  Institute  Will  Forego 
Convention 

TO  CONSERVE  transportation  and  war 
production  effort,  the  American  Zinc  In¬ 
stitute  has  decided  not  to  hold  the  cus¬ 
tomary  annual  convention,  usually  held 
at  St.  Louis  in  the  spring  of  each  year. 

To  carry  on  necessary  business,  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  active  members,  mainly  by  proxy, 
will  be  held  in  New  York. 
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Steps  that  guard  America 


He  walks  alone.  His  footsteps,  plodding  down  some 
unnamed,  silent  beach,  are  a  trail  of  protection  between 
you  and  our  Axis  enemies. 

Within  the  nation  itself,  there’s  a  guardian’s  job  we 
all  can  share.  By  caring  for  our  tools  and  equipment,  we 
make  them  last  longer  . . .  and  so  save  vital  metals,  and 
time,  for  greater  war  production.  Storage  batteries, 
for  instance,  last  longer  ^  ^ 

when  you  follow  four  ^  /% 

simple  rules  of  conserva-  1 

tion.  Obey  them  and  you  l^iriMn  AVI 
hit  , he  Axis.  Buy  to  Last  BATTERIES 

and  Save  to  Win  ! 


Keep  adding  approved  water  at  regular 
intervals.  Most  local  water  is  safe.  Ask  us 
if  yours  is  safe. 


Keep  the  top  of  the  battery  and  battery 
container  clean  and  dry  at  all  times.  This 
will  assure  maximum  protection  of  the 
inner  parts. 


Keep  the  battery  fully  charged  —  but 
avoid  excessive  over-charge.  A  storage 
battery  will  last  longer  when  charged  at 
its  proper  voltage. 


Record  water  additions,  voltage,  and 
gravity  readings.  Don’t  trust  your  memory. 
Write  down  a  complete  record  of  your 
battery’s  life  history.  Compare  readings. 


If  you  wish  more  detailed  information,  or  have 
a  special  battery  problem,  don’t  hesitate  to 
write  to  Exide.  We  want  you  to  get  the  long¬ 
life  built  into  every  Exide  Battery.  Ask  for 
booklet  Form  1982. 


THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO.,  Philadelphia 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 


-Engineering  and  Mining  Jouinal 
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Electric-povrered  plant  of  Panocbe  Quicksilver  Mines  Co.,  containing  a  4x64 
gas-fired  rotary  furnace,  San  Benito  County,  Calif.  The  deposit,  discovered  in 
December,  1939,  carries  mercury  as  the  black  sulphide,  metacinnabarite 


CALIFORNIA 


Fire  Damages  Part 
of  Selby  Smelter 

Strategic  mineral  exploration  is  active — 
Two  copper  properties  under  development 
— Mining  groups  oppose  change  in  State 
mining  bureau 

►  The  east  wing  of  the  Selby  smelter  of 
the  American  Smelting  &  Kelining  Co., 
northeast  of  San  Francisco,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  March  13.  Considerable 
damage  resulted,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  smelter  was  saved.  No  estimate 
of  damage  is  available,  but  plant  offi¬ 
cials  say  figures  will  be  high.  The  plant 
is  one  of  the  best  known  Western 
smelters  and  is  engaged  in  handling 
some  strategic  war  metals. 

►  Many  gold-mining  companies  have 
turned  or  are  turning  to  operations  in 
the  strategic  mineral  field.  However, 
Lava  Cap,  at  Nevada  City,  reports  that 
it  has  an  operating  crew  of  325  men. 
It  is  permitted  to  operate  because  its 
base  product  is  needed  in  the  smelting 
of  other  metals.  Yuba  and  Natomas  are 
operating  several  dredges,  and  small 
placer  operations  in  Trinity  and  other 
counties  continue  to  function  with  older 
employees.  Trinity  County  is  producing 
some  chrome  and  manganese  ores. 
Chrome  and  manganese  near  Sonora, 
Tuolumne  County,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chinese  Camp,  are  engaging  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  several  mining  groups.  The 
Pacific  Mining  Co.  is  handling  custom 
chrome  ore  as  well  as  its  own  ores  in 
the  Marsh  Flat  area. 

►  Consumnes  Copper  Co.  has  reopened 
old  workings  and  made  new  exploration, 
reported  to  be  promising.  The  Newton 
copper  property  between  Jackson  and 
lone  has  been  dewatered  and  diamond 
drilling  is  said  to  have  indicated  cop¬ 
per  ore.  Prospecting  in  chrome  and 
tungsten  continues  and  may  be  expected 


to  increase  in  tempo  as  weather  condi¬ 
tions  improve. 

►  The  California  mining  division  of  the 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Mining  Association  of  the  Southwest  are 
opposing  the  Seawell  bill,  presented  to 
the  California  Legislature  and  propos¬ 
ing  to  abolish  the  present  California 
Division  of  Mines  and  set  up  a  new  de¬ 
partment  of  mines.  The  mining  associa¬ 
tion  favors  the  abolition  of  the  Bureau 
of  War  Minerals  Production  and  any 
and  all  political  or  semi-political 
bureaus  and  agencies  which  seemingly 
duplicate  duties  already  being  discharged 
either  by  the  California  Division  of 
Mines,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  or 
other  long-established  agencies.  It  also, 
by  resolution,  called  upon  the  legislature 
and  Governor  Warren  to  refrain  from 
further  expenditures  of  tax  money  for 
activities  purporting  to  be  of  benefit  to 
the  mining  industry  of  California,  for 
the  duration. 

►  Sonoma  Quicksilver  Mines,  Inc.,  is 
treating  135  tons  of  ore  per  day  at  its 
Mt.  Jackson  mine,  near  Guerneville, 
Sonoma  County.  Two  Gould  rotary  fur¬ 
naces  are  in  operation  and  a  second 
Kue-Ken  No.  50  Crusher  was  installed 
during  January.  The  main  shaft  is  down 
600  ft.  and  stoping  has  started  on  this 
level.  A  main  pump  station  was  cut  and 
a  100-hp.  Byron  Jackson  pump  installed. 
The  mine  was  then  unwatered  to  the 
620-ft.  level  and  at  present  preparations 
are  being  made  for  the  opening  of  this 
level.  H.  D.  Tudor,  of  San  Francisco,  is 
president.  S.  F.  Wickham  is  superin¬ 
tendent,  Allen  Mowry  is  mine  foreman 
and  H.  F.  Larsen  plant  foreman. 

►  Shipment  of  coj)per  concentrates  from 
the  Gray  Eagle  mine  near  Happy  Camp, 
operated  by  Newmont  Mining  Corp., 
has  commenced  and  trucks  are  hauling 
to  Hornbrook,  the  nearest  railway  point. 

►  A  recent  survey  of  employment  in 
Nevada  County  gold  mines  indicates 
541  miners  are  at  work,  compared  to 
2,161,  a  year  ago,  Idaho  Maryland  is 
reported  to  have  110  men;  Empire  Star 
98  and  Lava  Cap  326. 


OREGON 

Oregon  Gets  Bureau 
of  Mines  Laboratory 

Bulletin  announced  on  geology  of  black 
beach  sands— Iron  Dyke  mine  being  re¬ 
opened — Gray  Eagle  antimony  mine  to 
have  mill 

►  Widespread  speculations  as  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  electrometallurgical  labora¬ 
tory  announced  several  months  ago  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  have  been  laid  to 
rest  by  formal  announcement  that  the 
site  chosen  is  at  Albany,  Oregon.  The 
buildings  and  grounds  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  College  have  been  acquired  for  this 
l)urpose,  for  a  sum  of  $134,000.  Power 
will  come  from  Bonneville  dam,  100 
miles  distant. 

►  Oregon  Department  of  Geology  and 
Mineral  Industries  has  published  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  on  the  origin  of  the  black 
sands  along  the  coast  in  the  southwest¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State.  It  is  bulletin  Xo, 
24,  prepai  ed  by  W.  H.  Twenhofel,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  These  black 
sands,  he  says,  have  been  mined  for 
nearly  a  century  and  have  been  studied 
for  almost  50  years.  Chromite  has  re¬ 
newed  interest  in  the  deposits,  previously 
mined  only  for  gold  and  platinum.  The 
blaek  sands  are  composed  of  dark  min¬ 
erals  such  as  magnetite,  chromite,  and 
ilmenite  which  have  been  concentrated 
by  waves  and  currents.  Deposition  is 
dependent  on  strength  of  waves  and  cur¬ 
rents,  shoreline  configuration,  relations 
of  sea  level  to  the  land,  specific  gravity, 
and  dimensions  of  the  sedimentary  par¬ 
ticles.  Dr.  Twenhofel  believes  there  may 
be  deposits  of  black  sands  beneath  the 
terraces  and  also  beneath  the  sea. 

►  Anthony  Brandenthaler  has  made 
shipments  to  Baker  of  chrome  from 
properties  south  of  Canyon  City.  The 
ore  has  been  investigated  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  U.S.G.S.  and  as¬ 
sayed  by  the  St^te  Department  of  Mines 
analyst.  Other  shipments  were  made 
from  float  at  the  Winterville  placers, 
near  Whitney,  and  from  a  chromite  de¬ 
posit  near  Unity. 

►  Cooley  Butler  has  had  diamond  drill¬ 
ing  of  surface  croppings  done  on  the  old 
Iron  Dyke  mine,  a  one-time  copper  pro¬ 
ducer  at  Homestead,  He  is  now  engaged 
in  active  development  with  a  tunnel 
which  has  intersected  the  old  shaft.  He 
has  penetrated  the  orebody  for  some  dis¬ 
tance  beyond  the  shaft.  He  expects  to 
secure  additional  equipment  from  the 
Scotia  gold  mine,  in  Grass  Valley,  Calif., 
which  is  now  closed.  If  sufficient  ore  is 
found,  a  new  mill  will  be  built  near  the 
tunnel  entrance  at  Homestead.  Fred 
Kalenborn,  geologist,  is  in  charge. 

►  The  Gray  Eagle  mine,  at  Baker,  has 
shipped  a  carload  of  low-grade  ancimony 
ore  to  Midvale,  Utah,  and  a  car  of  high- 
grade  ore  to  Laredo,  Tex.  These  ship¬ 
ments,  totaling  130  tons,  were  made  this 
year  and  in  1942.  Plans  are  being  made 
to  install  a  small  mill  to  handle  tlie  ore, 
which  is  chiefly  antimony  oxide‘s. 
O'Brien,  of  Baker,  is  the  owner. 

(Continued  oil  page  98) 
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Ignition  Furnace  fur  continuous  type  Sintering  Machine.  One  of  McKee's  specialized  features. 


for  ore  beneficiation  is  based  on  sound 


McK.Ji.11j  engineering 

fundamental  knowledge  of  tbe  problems  and  requirements 
«f  the  blast  furnace  operator  as  well  as  the  ore  producer. 

McKee  engineering,  from  mine  to  finished  product,  takes 
into  consideration  all  chemical  and  physical  factors  of  your  raw 
material  in  designing  ore  treating  plants  to  produce  results  to 
meet  your  exact  requirements. 

Thirty. six  years  of  designing  and  building  for  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  have  built  a  valuable  fund  of  McKee  experience 
which  is  available  to  you  through  this  organization. 


McKEE  offers  you  all  of  the 
highly  specialized  tech* 
nical  services  necessary  for  the 
efficient  design  and  construction 
of  plants  and  equipment  for: 


CRUSHING 

SCREENING 

CONCENTRATING 

BLENDING 

SINTERING 


The  flexibility  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion  enables  us  to  handle  any 
of  the  various  phases  of  your 
project  or  to  undertake  the 
entire  project  regardless  of  size. 


*  ^n^imns  anJ .^mhachns  ★ 

2300  CHESTER  AVENUE  •  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


rockefeller  plaza,  new  YORK,  N.  Y 


COMMERCE  BUILDING,  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


■  y 


All  Willson  Industrial  Safety  Devices 
are  designed  to  permit  easy  adjust¬ 
ment  and  give  a  snug,  comfortable 
fit  as  well  as  proper  protection. 


Your  local  Willson  Representative  will 
help  you  select  the  Industrial  Goggle  or 


Respirator  device  for  your  hazard. 

■sr 


►OREGON 


(Continued  from  page  90) 

►  The  Ellis  Mining  Co.,  Avhicli  made 
shipments  last  season  from  several  old 
gold  mines  in  the  Bourne  district,  closed 
down  when  the  road  was  blocked  by 
snow  but  will  resume  operations  this 
spring.  The  ore  is  wanted  for  its  siliceous 
flux.  !Most  of  the  other  gold  mines  of 
the  State  were  closed  during  the  winter. 

►  Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver,  Bonneville  power 
administrator,  stated  in  Portland  re¬ 
cently  that  Seattle  industrialists  and 
bankers  have  organized  to  open  a  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  high-alumina  clay  de¬ 
posit,  and  that  the  reduction  plant 
probably  will  be  built  in  Oregon. 


ARIZONA 


W.P.B.  Establishes 
Local  Mine  Division 

New  operation  in  Grand  Canyon— May 
build  mill  for  Kaibab  mine — Access  road 
construction  summarized 

►  A  newly  organized  company  known  as 
the  Havasu  Lead  &  Zinc  Mining  Co., 
with  headquarters  at  Goodwin,  Yavapai 
Ciuiiity,  will  soon  ))egin  operations  on 
the  W.  I.  Johnson  claims  near  Supai, 
ill  Coconino  County.  The  properties  are 
reached  by  trail  from  Hilltop,  on  the 
south  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  and 
were  first  juospected  in  ]88u.  In  1900 
Mr.  Johnson  built  a  small  concentrating 
unit  on  the  ju'operty.  In  1921  C.  A. 
lleberlein,  of  I’rescott,  did  a  considerable 
amount  of  exploration  on  the  properties. 
The  property  has  the  distinction  of 
having  within  its  boundaries  the  most 
beautiful  as  well  as  the  second  largest 
waterfall  in  tlie  Grand  Canyon.  E.  B. 
Stejihens  and  Janies  1).  Culbertson  will 
he  associated  with  the  new  company. 

►  Tlie  Arizona  Corporation  Commission 
has  appealed  to  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  opposing  the  proposal  to 
discontinue  passenger  service  on  the 
Bowie-Globe  railroad.  A  commission 
check  of  actual  passengers  carried  is  in 
excess  of  the  estimates  by  railroad  offi¬ 
cials. 

►  Recent  developments  at  the  Kaibab 
mine,  in  Coconino  County,  are  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  cause  the  operators 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  building 
a  mill.  The  company  has  been  making 
shipments  to  the  smelter  at  Clarkdale. 
Tlie  property,  owned  by  the  United 
States  Metals  Co.  (Roy  S.  Gangestad,  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Vice-president)  is 
being  operated  by  H.  G.  Snyder,  of  Salt 
Lake,  under  lease. 

►  The  Mardun  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
a  75-ton  pilot  plant  in  operation  on  its 
copper  property  near  The  Gap,  in  Coco¬ 
nino  County.  The  property  is  north  of 
Cameron,  south-east  of  Lee’s  Ferry,  and 
approximately  50  miles  from  the  Utah- 
Arizona  boundary.  The  company  is  de¬ 
veloping  a  dry  method  of  recovering 
copper  carbonate  from  sandstone  and 


contemplates  the  construction  of  a  1,000-1 
ton  plant.  The  sandstone  is  relativelv 
soft  and  is  handled  by  steam  shovel 
after  blasting.  0.  F.  Marvin  is  chief 
engineer  and  general  manager. 

►  The  Davis-Dunkirk  mine,  in  the  Has- 
sayampa  mining  district,  Yavapai 
County,  is  reported  to  have  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  A.  C.  Van  Hook,  of  iliami, 
Ariz.  The  propert}'  has  been  idle  for 
several  years. 

►  The  70-mile  transmission  line  from 
Parker  dam  to  the  Bagdad  mine,  west  of 
Hillside,  was  completed  on  Feh.  15.  The 
expansion  program  in  progress  at  the 
mine  includes  the  building  of  a  2,500- 
ton  flotation  plant,  as  well  as  consider¬ 
able  development  underground. 

►  Lead-zinc-copper  ore  is  being  shipped 
from  the  U.  S.  Navy  mine,  in  the  Cop- 
jier  Basin  mining  district,  Yavapai 
County,  to  the  Shattuck-Denn  custom 
mill  at  the  Iron  King  mine,  near  Hum 
boldt.  The  property  is  being  operated 
under  lease  by  Henry  L.  Williams,  of 
I’rescott.  Ueceiitly  a  preliminary  RFC 
loan  was  granted  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
watering  the  mine  and  repairing  the 
shaft  between  the  350-450  levels,  re¬ 
habilitating  drifts,  and  samplings. 

►  N.  S.  Oberon,  of  Wickenbiirg,  is  re¬ 
opening  the  old  Camp  B  mine,  in  the 
Black  Hills  district  of  Yavajiai  county, 
having  been  granted  a  juelimiiiary  RFC 
loan.  The  jtroperty  has  been  idle  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

►  Joseph  G.  O’Brien,  of  Chloride,  has 
been  granted  an  RFC  loan  for  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  Tiiitic  mine  in  the  Walla- 
pai  district,  iMohave  County.  The  prop¬ 
erty  has  produced  some  lead-silver-gold 
ores. 

►  Thomas  J.  Long,  of  Globe,  is  produc¬ 
ing  about  twelve  tons  of  maiiganese  ore 
daily  from  the  Black  Oxide  and  Boston 
claims  in  the  Copjier  Hill  district  near 
Globe. 

►  Nine  roads,  totaling  141.5  miles  and 
giving  access  to  sources  of  copper,  vana¬ 
dium,  manganese,  lead,  zinc,  asbestos, 
and  timber,  have  been  built  in  Arizona 
under  the  plan  to  speed  up  production 
of  critical  war  minerals,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Henry  S.  Wright,  dis¬ 
trict  manager  of  the  War  rrodiictioii 
Board  at  I’lioenix. 

►  Designed  to  speed  the  war  effort 
through  assistance  to  miners  producing 
essential  minerals,  a  mines  division  of 
the  WPB  has  been  established  in  the 
district  WPB  office  in  Phoenix.  A.  C. 
Nebeker,  of  Prescott,  recently  associated 
with  the  Arizona  Department  of  Min¬ 
eral  Resources,  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  division.  Mr.  Nebeker  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  engineering  school  of  Utah 
State  College  and  studied  geology  and 
engineering  at  Columbia  University. 
Previously  the  coordinator  of  mines  in 
Arizona  for  WPB  has  been  C.  iM  Mar¬ 
tin,  assisted  by  Miss  Pauline  Gentry, 
volunteer  workers,  who  have  earned  on 
the  work  at  much  personal  sacrifice. 

►  Claire  Allen  and  Ike  Bond,  lessees  of 
the  Evergreen  claim  in  the  Camp  Wood 
district  of  Yavapai  County,  are  making 
shipments  of  high-grade  tungsten  to  the 
Fernstrom  plant  at  Tucson. 
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ALASKA 


Protest  Land  Withdrawal 
Near  Alcan  Highway 

Hitst-Cbicagof  mine  to  resume  operation — 
Will  develop  complex  ore  on  Prince  of 
Wales  Island — Sleitmut  maps  available 
from  Survey 

►  A.  J-  Dimond,  Delegate  to  Congress 
from  Alaska,  and  Congressman  Comp¬ 
ton  I.  White,  of  Idaho,  have  sent  a  pro¬ 
test  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  against  execu¬ 
tive  order  No.  9146  withdrawing  from 
mineral  entry  8,320,000  acres  of  Alaska 
land  along  the  new  Alaska  highway. 
The  lands  withdrawn  are  20  miles  on 
each  side  of  that  thoroughfare  and  are 
in  the  Tanana  River  and  the  Copper 
River-Mentasta-Tok  River  sections.  They 
declare  that  mining  men  were  assured 
that  this  new  highway  would  open  new 
mining  fields  and  that  this  order  closes 
what  would  have  been  good  prospecting 
areas.  Mrs.  Maude  Boyle,  chief  clerk  of 
the  U.  S.  land  office  at  Fairbanks,  says 
the  purpose  of  the  withdrawal  is  to 
classify  the  land  for  mining,  grazing, 
agriculture,  and  forest  purposes. 

►  Paul  M.  Sorensen,  general  manager 
of  the  Hirst-Chicagof  mine,  in  the 
Juneau  district,  says  operations  will 
soon  be  resumed.  He  says  reopening  the 
mine  is  made  possible  by  a  changed  rul¬ 
ing  of  the  War  Production  Board  which 
closed  the  property  last  fall.  Operations 
will  be  on  a  one-shift  basis,  as  they  were 
last  year.  Seventeen  men  will  be  em¬ 
ployed,  some  of  whom  have  already  re¬ 
turned  to  the  property. 

►  Funds  of  Treadwell  Ytikon  Corp., 
amounting  to  10c.  or  more  a  share,  will 
be  distributed  when  the  exchange  con¬ 
trol  agreement  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  is  terminated.  Possessions 
of  the  corporation  include  the  Wer- 
necke  silver-lead  property,  in  the  Yukon, 
and  the  Tybo  mine,  in  Nevada.  For 
many  years  the  Yukon  property  was 
managed  by  Livingston  Wernecke  until 
be  lost  his  life  in  an  airplane  crash. 
Philip  R.  Bradley,  of  San  Francisco,  is 
vice-president  of  the  corporation. 

^J.  G.  Galvin,  of  Seattle,  has  acquired 
the  Westlake  claims  near  Dora  Bay,  on 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  one  of  the 
-ilexatidria  group,  in  southeastern 
Alaska.  He  obtains  the  property  from 
B.  Van  Zandt,  H.  M.  Smith,  and  the  es¬ 
tate  of  Alex  Rouge,  all  of  Ketchikan. 
With  modern  equipment  he  believes  he 
"ill  be  more  successful  in  extracting  the 
jold,  silver,  lead,  and  zinc  values.  He 
also  owns  the  Sam  Tucker  mercury  mine, 
near  Nome,  and  a  chrome  prospect  be¬ 
tween  Wrangell  and  Ketchikan. 

^William  Morin,  of  Seattle,  one  of  three 
owners  of  the  Forsgren  Dredging  Co., 
says  it  probably  will  be  impossible  to 
operate  the  property  this  year,  because 
of  government  regulations.  The  property 
oonsists  of  gold-bearing  sands  along 
**>6  Amnachuck  River  near  Deering,  60 
miles  north  of  Nome.  His  two  partners 
"ve  Richard  Forsgren  and  Harry  Fors- 
gren.  On  his  way  out  last  fall  Morin 
svas  stranded  in  Nome  47  days  awaiting 
passage. 

(Continued  on  page  100) 
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Dredges  now  operating  and  producing  strategic 
materials  can  secure  nriaintenance  and  repair  parts 
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For  32  Tears,  Amsco  Has  Kept  Pace 
with  Changing  Dipper  Requirements 


(Continued  from  page  99)  j 

►  Men  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
liave  examined  quicksilver-antimony  de¬ 
posits  in  the  Sleitmut  area,  in  the 
Georgetown  district  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  Territory.  Detail  maps  have 
been  prepared  showing  surface  expos¬ 
ures  and  their  relations  to  underground 
workings.  Photostat  copies  are  available 
from  the  survey. 

Territorial  Coininis- 


There  have  been  sweeping  changes  in  further  up  the  sides  of  the  back  cast- 
the  dipper  needs  of  power  shovel  ing,  shortening  the  U-holt  and  en- 
builders  and  users  since  Amsco  abling  teeth  and  lips  to  withstand 
brought  out  the  Missabe  type  manga-  heavier  stresses.  Reduced  overall 
nese  steel  dipper  back  in  1910.  Higher  w  eight,  smoother  interior  and  a  dou- 
digging  speeds,  larger  loads  and  less  ble  taper  outwardly,  from  top  to 
time  out  for  repairs  were  among  the  door,  assure  faster  and  maximum 
user  demands,  to  all  of  which  Amsco  loading  as  well  as  faster,  cleaner 
bucket  design  has  resj)onded  effec-  dumping, 
tively. 

^  In  1938,  Amsco  introduced  an  im- 

The  Amsco  Missabe  Dipper  w  as  an  proved  dipper  of  two-piece  body  de- 
acknowledged  advance  over  any  pre-  sign  with  the  same  rivetless  renewable 
viously  built  and  it  is  still  popular  Hp,  permitting  replacement  not  only 
with  operators  in  coal  stripping,  har-  of  the  lip,  but  the  riveted-on  front 
bor  dredging  and  in  the  Iron  Range  when  it  finally  became  worn, 
from  which  it  got  its  name.  This 

dipper’s  body  has  a  front  and  back  Amsco  Renewable  Lip  Dippers  have 
casting  securely  riveted  together  the  upbuilding  of  America, 

through  overlapping  sections.  Rail  provided  greater  profit  for 

brackets  are  on  the  front  casting  and  substantially  lowering  their 

are  placed  at  an  angle  conforming  to  and  handling  costs.  Their 

the  line  of  bail  jiull  so  that  shearing  metal-conserving  features  are  cur- 
of  rivets  and  pulling  apart  of  front  rently  benefitting  the  w'ar  effort, 
and  back  are  virtually  impossible.  Amsco  Renewable  Lip  Dippers 

In  1930,  Amsco  developed  the  first  (U.  S.  Patent  1,945,064)  are  made  in 

true  renew^able  lip  dipper,  with  the  all  sizes  from  Y-i  yard  capacity,  with 

patented  U-bolt  fastening,  interlock-  bail  and  back  lugs  arranged  for  any 

ing  joint  design.  This  allowed  lips  to  type  of  dipper  stick.  Buckets  smaller 

be  changed  in  minutes  instead  of  than  yard  are  usually  a  one-piece 

hours.  type  without  renewable  lip. 

Since  1930,  the  Amsco  lip  design  Ask  for  Bulletin  641-D,  explaining 
has  evolved  from  the  original  blunt  the  advantages  of  genuine  manganese 

box  shape  to  the  present  extended,  steel,  and  picturing  all  types  and 

rounded  contour,  sharp-edged  lip  sizes  of  Amsco  dippers,  dipper  parts 

with  fanned  teeth.  The  lips  are  carried  and  teeth. 


►  B.  D.  Stew'art, 
sioiier  of  Mines,  lias  announced  that] 
Eskil  Anderson,  graduate  in  mining  and 
geology  at  the  University  of  Alaska,  has 
been  appointed  engineer  assayer  for  the 
Territorial  department.  He  will  study 
strategic  minerals,  examine  prospects, 
and  make  assays  of  ore  for  miners  on 
the  Seward  Peninsula.  He  will  make  a 
special  study  of  tin,  tungsten,  and 
antimony.  He  is  also  conducting  short 
mining  courses  at  Nome. 


WASHINGTON 


Pend  Oreille  Accepts 
WLB  Wage  Increase 

To  build  co-operative  mill  near  Noithpoii 
— Drilling  continues  in  Metaline  district— 
New  Pidgeon-process  magnesium  plant  to 
start 

►  Northport  District  Mining  and  Mill¬ 
ing  Cooperative  has  been  organized  by 
mine  and  prospect  owners  in  the  North- 
port-Leadpoint  area  of  Stevens  County. 
The  object  is  the  construction  of  a 
custom  mill.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
suflBcient  tonnage  of  lead-zinc  ores  is 
available  to  supply  a  200-ton  plant.  It 
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dell,  Northport,  vice  president;  Lari 
Sauvola,  Northport,  secretary-treasury, 
and  John  Colby  and  P.  B.  Darlington, 
Northport;  Emmitt  Hubbard,  Cedar 
Creek,  and  Fred  R.  Jameison,  Boundary, 
directors, 

►  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  (errone¬ 
ously  reported  last  month  as  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey)  is  continuing  its  drill¬ 
ing  ex{)loration  for  new  zinc-lead  ore- 


that  district — to  wit.  Pend  Oreille  Mines 
&  Metals  Co.,  and  American  Zinc,  Lead 
&  Smelting  Co — are  also  diamond  drill¬ 
ing  underground  in  search  of  additional 
orebodies.  Some  of  this  exploration  work 
is  said  to  be  meeting  with  success. 

►  Pend  Oreille  Mines  &  Metals  Co. 
has  purchased  from  Charles  I.  Barker, 
of  New’port,  receiver  for  Pend  Oreille 
Premier  Mining  Co.,  four  claims  near 
Metaline  Falls  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Pend  Oreille  River.  Pend  Oreille  Mines 
&  Metals  Co.  has  installed  a  large  elec¬ 
tric  hoist  made  by  Coeur  d’Alene  Hard¬ 
ware,  &  Foundry  Co.,  at  AVallace.  It  is 
a  150-hp,  equipment,  weighing  14.(100  lb., 
with  a  hoisting  capacity  of  10.000  lb.  at 
a  rope  speed  of  120  f.p.m.  from  a  depth 
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►  Jens  Jensen,  secretary  of  Pend  Oreille 
I  Mines  &  Metals  Co.,  says  that  the  cor- 
Iporation  is  accepting  the  order  of  the 
IwLB  and  will  pay  its  150  employees  $1 
1  a  day  increase  in  wages.  The  order  is 
I  retroactive  to  May  16,  1942.  D.  I. 
[Hayes,  manager  of  American  Zinc,  Lead 
L  Smelting  Co.,  says  he  has  made  ap- 
j  plication  for  authority  to  grant  a  sim- 
jilarwage  increase  for  men  employed  in 

Metaliiie  Mining  &  Leasing  Co.  and 
in  Grandview  Mines  Co. 

I  ►Conrad  Wolfle,  of  Spokane,  has  ac- 
iquired  a  manganese  property  near  Wau- 
conda,  in  eastern  Okanogan  County.  It 
was  discovered  in  1900  by  William  B. 
Moore.  It  is  said  the  orebody  is  40  ft. 
wide  and  has  been  traced  1,000  linear 
feet.  Wolfle  takes  the  property  on  a 
ten-year  royalty  contract.  He  expects 
to  sink  a  shaft  as  his  first  work. 

■  ►W.  A.  Broughton,  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Conservation  and  Development, 
is  making  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
magnetic  iron  deposits  on  Buckhorn 
Mountain,  in  Okanogan  County.  This 
jiropcrty  is  producing  several  carloads 
of  ore  a  day  and  is  shipping  to  the 
.Vorthwest  Magnesite  Co.  at  Chewelah. 
Analyses  are  said  to  show  62.28  to  70.15 
percent  iron.  The  report  estimates  a 
possible  volume  of  4,826,000  tons  of  ore. 

►  A.  E.  Drucker,  of  Pullman,  director 
of  the  State  Electrometallurgical  Labor¬ 
atories,  has  issued  a  comprehensive 
bulletin  on  the  alumina  content  of  baux¬ 
ite,  alkaline  processes  of  recovering 
alumina,  and  kindred  subjects,  includ¬ 
ing  aluminum  carbide  and  the  refining 
of  aluminum. 

►  Production  of  metallic  magnesium  by 
the  Electrometallurgical  Co.  at  its 
Washington  plant  is  expected  to  get 
under  way  soon.  This  will  be  the  first 
production  of  this  material  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale  anywhere  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  It  is  expected  that  the  pay¬ 
roll  of  this  plant  and  the  nearby  ferro- 
silicon  plant,  which  is  also  due  to  start 
soon,  will  amount  to  1,000  men  and 
"omen.  Dolomite  and  silica  wdll  come 
from  eastern  Washington  and  the  iron 
from  Utah. 

►  Howe  Sound  Co.  paid  a  75c.  quarterly 
1  dividend,  amounting  to  $371,693,  March 
!  31.  This  is  practically  the  same  rate 

ss  it  paid  last  year.  The  property  is 
above  Lake  Chelan,  in  central  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  mine  has  been  a  heavy  copper 
producer  for  several  years  and  has  pro¬ 
duced  some  gold.  At  the  behest  of  the 
government  the  company  is  now  produc¬ 
ing  zinc,  although  it  is  not  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  profit  in  it. 

►  The  Washington  State  Department  of 
Geology  has  made  a  thorough  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  magnesite  deposit  at  the 
diurk  mine,  in  southwestern  Stevens 
County.  It  reports  that  most  of  the 
tnagnesite  occurs  stratigraphically  below 
^  highly  siliceous  zone  of  dolomite, 
^bout  5,000  ft.  of  drilling  was  done  in 
19  holes  which  delimited  two  bodies  of 
•nagnesite  about  500  ft.  apart.  The 
north  body  is  about  230x280  ft.  in  area 
fnd  about  280  ft.  deep.  The  south  body 

140  ft.  square  and  220  ft.  thick.  It  is 


Buell  Dust  Recovery  Systems  help  put  it  there 


in  Buell  cyclones— insures  exceptionally 
high  collection  efficiency,  low  operating 
cost  and  long  life.  Buell  cyclones  have 
no  moving  parts  and  require  little  or  no 
maintenance  or  attention. 

Buell  Dust  Recovery  Systems  easily 
handle  high  temperature  gases,  and  can 
be  installed  for  any  desired  capacity 
from  300  c.f.m.  up. 


High  Explosives  are  booming  these 
days.  America’s  arsenals  are  turning  out 
astronomical  quantities  of  bombs,  shells 
and  torpedoes...every  one  with  a  deadlier- 
than-ever  “boom”  for  our  enemies. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  important  in  the 
manufacture  of  explosives,  but  absolute 
purity  of  the  acid  is  essential.  Buell  Dust 
Recovery  Systems  are  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  contact  method  of  making 
sulphuric  acid  because  their  high  effi¬ 
ciency  in  removing  contaminating  flue 
dust  from  the  sulphur  dioxide  gas  as¬ 
sures  purity  in  the  finished  product. 

This  is  just  one  of  many  ways  in  which 
versatile  Buell  Dust  Recovery  Systems 
are  helping  industry  achieve  its  war  pro¬ 
duction  goals  by  preventing  contamina¬ 
tion  and  salvaging  critical  materials  for 
re-use.  The  van  Tongeren  “shave-off”— 
an  ingenious  design  feature  found  only 
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New  Scheelite  Mill 
Under  Construction 


May  shorten  haul  for  magnesium  ore — 
Revival  of  Comstock  activity  under  way— 
Manhattan  dredge  may  resume 

►  Construction  of  a  250-ton  sc-heclite 
tailing  flotation  plant  is  in  progress  near 
the  100-ton  concentrator  of  the  Itare 
Metals  Corp.  at  Toulon,  on  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  main  line  in  Pershing  (  oun- 
ty.  Rare  Metals  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Nevada-Massachusetts  Co.,  until  recent¬ 
ly  the  largest  United  States  producer 
of  tungsten.  Ott  F.  Reiser,  of  Mill  City, 
is  manager,  and  John  Reiser  superin¬ 
tendent.  Tailing  treatment  will  be  sim¬ 
ilar  in  practice  to  that  at  the  l,0(iO-ton 
tailing  plant  at  the  Nevada-Massachu¬ 
setts  mines  nejir  Mill  City.  Western- 
Knapp  Engineering  Co.,  of  San  Francis¬ 
co,  is  building  the  mill  under  contract. 

►  With  completion  of  a  road  22  miles 
south  from  Golconda  to  the  Black  Dia¬ 
blo  manganese  mine,  in  I’umpernickel 
Valley,  northern  Pershing  County,  the 
Golconda  Mining  Co.,  Rollis  E.  Chat- 
win,  of  Golconda,  manager,  has  seimred 
delivery  of  three  10-ton  trucks  and  has 
increased  substantially  the  volume  of 
ore  shipments  to  the  furnace  plant  of 
the  Columbia  Steel  Corp.,  subsidiary  of 
U.  S.  Steel,  at  Ironton,  Utah. 

►  Essential  priority  rating  having  been 
restored,  the  Central  Comstock  Mines 
Corp.,  under  direction  of  A.  E.  Vander- 
cook,  with  office  at  Virginia  City,  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  construction  of  the  first 
100-ton  unit  of  a  cyanide  mill  on  the 
side  of  the  flotation  mill  operated  some 
years  ago  by  the  Arizona  Comstock 
Corp.  The  company,  said  to  be  financed 
by  a  small  group  of  leaders  in  the  mo¬ 
tion-picture  industry,  last  year  acquired 
the  “middle”  group  of  one-time  bonanza 
mines  on  the  Comstock  lode,  including 
the  Savage,  Rale  &  Norcross,  Chollar, 
and  Potosi.  The  Hale  &  Norcross  tun¬ 
nel,  main  outlet  of  the  group,  has  been 
reconditioned  to  the  “transfer”  shaft, 
a  new  electric  hoist  installed  at  the 
shaft  station,  and  the  shaft  retimbered 
to  the  830-ft.  level.  A  large  tonnage 
of  mill-grade  ore  is  available  under¬ 
ground  and  surface  dumps  contain  ore 
sampling  from  $2.50  to  $8  per  ton  in 
volume  reputed  to  aggregate  several 
million  tons. 

►  In  its  1942  annual  report  the  Gold¬ 
field  Consolidated  Mines  Co.  describes 
a  tungsten  operation  it  is  conducting  on 
the  Yankee  claims  near  Rawhide,  Min¬ 
eral  County,  where  camp  facilities  and 
mining  equipment  have  been  provided. 
The  Dixie  gold  property,  in  Churchill 
County,  was  closed  down  and  equipment 
removed.  A  small  quantity  of  .silice¬ 
ous  ore  was  shipped  from  old  dumps 
at  Goldfield  and  Aurora  mines.  Liven- 
good  Placers,  Inc.,  17  percent  fwned, 
was  unable  to  complete  its  water  system 
and  remained  inactive.  The  National 
Metals  Co.  plant  at  San  Francisco, 
purchased  by  Goldfield  Consolidated,  is 
jiroducing  powdered  magnesium  for  war 

I  requirements. 
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►  J’rospect  drilling  on  the  Castle  Rock 
cinnabar  property,  near  Gilbert,  north¬ 
ern  Esmeralda  County,  has  been  under¬ 
taken  by  a  newly  formed  syndicate  titled 
the  Strategic  Minerals,  Inc.,  composed 
of  experienced  miners  of  the  region  and 
headed  by  Fred  O.  Gilbert,  eldest  of 
the  brothers  who  discovered  and  made 
substantial  gold  production  from  the 
Gilbert  district.  With  present  head¬ 
quarters  at  Luning,  Gilbert  is  in  direct 
cliarge,  and  has  been  at  San  Francisco 
to  ]iurchase  a  diamond  drill  and  other 
e(iui|)inent. 

►  Plans  to  extend  the  Tonopah  &  Gold¬ 
field  railroad  south  from  the  present 
Goldfield  terminus  to  Las  Vegas  are 
rejiorted  to  have  made  favorable  prog¬ 
ress.  Controlling  stock  interest  in  the 
railroad  company  was  sold  in  October 
by  the  Tonopah  Mining  Co.,  of  Nevada 
to  tlie  Dulien  Steel  Products,  Iiic.,  and 
President  Louis  Dulien,  of  Seattle,  has 
been  in  Washington  for  several  weeks 
to  confer  with  federal  agencies  concern¬ 
ing  the  project.  Capt.  Walter  Rowson, 
of  Reno,  attorney  for  the  Dulien  inter¬ 
ests,  said  the  Defense  Plant  Corp.  had 
agreed  that  necessary  steel  for  the  road 
extension  would  be  diverted,  provided 
federal  engineers  held  it  to  be  of  stra¬ 
tegic  value.  The  proposed  road  would 
cut  some  800  miles  from  the  present 
route  over  which  magnesium  oxide  is 
transported  from  the  Gabbs  Valley  cal¬ 
cining  plant  to  the  main  magnesium 
metal  plant  of  the  Basic  Magnesium, 
Inc.,  in  southern  Nevada,  now  operated 
by  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co. 

►  Production  of  mercury  was  main¬ 
tained  in  March  at  the  rate  of  three 
flasks  per  day  from  the  rotary  furnace 
plant  at  the  Nevada  Quicksilver  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Harold’s  Club  Mining  Co., 
for  which  Ervin  J.  Young,  of  Reno,  is 
managing  engineer.  At  the  same  com¬ 
pany’s  Last  Chance  zinc-lead  property, 
near  the  Greenan-Kerr  tin  mine,  also 
in  Pershing  County,  further  sinking  of 
the  main  shaft  is  in  progress  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  flotation  mill  is  on  the 
ground.  In  the  Potosi  district  of  Hum¬ 
boldt  County,  the  company  has  deliv¬ 
ered  a  compressor  and  other  equipment 
at  its  Valley  View  tungsten  claims, 
where  Alex  Ranson,  superintendent,  a 
veteran  manager  of  tungsten  mines,  is 
delivering  scheelite  by  truck  to  the 
tungsten  custom  plant  of  the  Getchell 
Mine,  Inc.,  r»  niiles  to  the  north. 
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►  Tlie  Manhattan  Gold  Dredging  Co., 
which  operated  for  several  years  the 
only  bucket-line  dredge  in  Nevada,  has 
applied  to  the  WPB  for  permission  to 
resume  operating,  having  closed  down 
in  December  with  third  rank  among 
gold  producers  of  the  State.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  partly  owned  by  the  Natomas 
eonqiany,  of  California,  which  operates 
the  12,(ifl()-cu.yd.  dredge.  John  L.  James 
has  charge  at  Manhattan. 

►  One-half  of  the  metal  units  are  pro¬ 
ducing,  half  of  the  tunnel  and  rotary 
kilns  are  in  operation,  and  the  chlorine 
plant  has  passed  the  50-percent  produc¬ 
tion  point  at  the  magnesium  metal  plant 
of  the  Anaconda-operated  Basic  Mag¬ 
nesium,  Inc.,  designed  to  produce  12,- 
000,000  lb.  annually  of  the  vital  light 
metal. 


►  In  the  federal  district  court  Judge 
Frank  H.  Norcross  has  decided  in  favor 
of  the  defendant  Summit  King  Mines, 
Inc.,  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Bra- 
lorne  Mines,  Ltd.,  in  a  suit  instituted 
by  11  mill  employes  to  recover  approxi¬ 
mately  $9,000  in  wages  for  their  lunch 
hours  between  January  1940  and  April 
1942.  Asserting  they  had  spent  their 
lunch  periods  in  the  mill,  plaintiffs 
insisted  they  were  therefore  “on  call” 
and  were  entitled  to  pay.  Summit  King 
Mines,  Ltd.,  Percy  G.  Dobson,  of  Fallon, 
manager,  operated  until  the  WPB  clos¬ 
ing  order  the  Dan  Tucker  gold-silver 
mine  and  70-ton  cyanide  mill  near  Sand 
Springs,  in  Churchill  County. 

►  Engineers  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  acting  for  the  Metals  Reserve 
Co.,  have  been  investigating  factors  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  ore-purchasing  depot  and 
custom  milling  operation  at  the  lead- 
silver  mine  and  150-ton  selective-flota¬ 
tion  mill  of  the  West  Coast  Mines,  Inc., 
at  Barrett  Springs,  10  miles  west  of 
Winnemucca,  in  Humboldt  County.  The 
company,  of  which  W.  J.  Kamenzind, 
of  Sacramento,  is  president,  had  pre¬ 
pared  last  year  to  install  sink-float 
equipment  but  was  forced  to  suspend 
both  mining  and  milling  by  shortage  of 
labor. 

►  The  RFC  has  granted  a  $15,000  de¬ 
velopment  loan  to  J.  W.  Gainey,  of 
Tuscarora,  and  Walter  B.  Lenhart  on 
the  Berry  Creek  mercury  projierty  near 
Tuscarora.  Gainey  will  manage  the  en¬ 
terprise  and  Lenhart  will  act  as  con¬ 
sulting  engineer. 


IDAHO 


Zinc  Fuming  Plant 
Near  Completion 

Comeback  mine  has  rich  ore — Federal  re¬ 
opening  old  Frosci  mine — Sidney  mill 
nearly  ready  to  operate 

►  The  new  zinc  fuming  plant,  now  near¬ 
ing  completion  at  the  Bunker  Hill  & 
Sullivan  projierty  at  Kellogg,  will  handle 
apjiroximately  400  tons  of  slag  per  day 
taken  from  the  huge  slag  jiiles  built  up 
around  the  smelter  over  the  past  27 
years.  That  portion  of  the  slag  dumji 
which  can  be  economically  re-treated  for 
zinc  recovery  contains  about  1,000,000 
tons,  with  an  average  zinc  content  of 
10  jiereent,  or  a  total  of  100,000  tons 
of  zinc,  according  to  P.  C.  Fedderson, 
general  smelter  superintendent. 

►  Hecla  :Mining  Co.,  ojierating  the 
Hecla  mine,  at  Burke,  and  joint  owner 
with  the  Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan  in  the 
operations  of  the  Star  mine,  at  Burke, 
and  the  electroljdic  zinc  smelter  at 
Kellogg,  has  announced  taking  a  lease 
and  bond  on  a  zinc  property  at  Hon- 
ritos,  Calif.,  known  as  the  Blue  Moon 
and  owned  by  Red  Cloud  Mines,  Inc. 
President  L.  E.  Hanley  of  the  Hecla 
company  states  that  production  will 
start  at  once.  Ralph  Neyman,  mine 
superintendent  at  the  Hecla,  is  in  tem¬ 
porary  charge  of  operations,  and  Robert 
H.  Dunn,  of  the  Hecla  engineering  staff, 


because  they  are 


Pull  apart  a  piece  of  any  G-T  pack¬ 
ing,  and  you'll  find  the  innermost 
strand  as  thoroughly  saturated  with 
lubricant  as  the  outside  of  the  pack¬ 
ing.  In  contrast  to  ordinary  packings, 
these  inside  strands  are  internal 
reservoirs  of  lubricant . . .  they  make 
G-T  packings  self-lubricating. 

And  the  lubricant  is  not  ordinary  oil 
...  it  is  specially  compounded  in  our 
own  plant  for  each  class  of  service. 
That's  why  G-T  packings  stay  soft 
.  .  .  last  longer  .  .  .  protect  shafts, 
rods  and  stems.  The  table  below 
tells  you  the  right  G-T  packing  for 
your  requirements. 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 


BRAIDED 

fo'  reds  end  shafts,  layer-ever* 
toyer  construction  insures  uniformly 
even  bearing  surfaces 


TWISTED 

Par  volve  stems;  each  strond  a  per* 
feet  piece  of  lubricoted  pocking  One 
speel  pocks  several  sues  of  valves 

GREENE,  TWEED  &  COMPANY 

Bronx  Blvd.  at  238th  St..  Now  York,  N.  Y.  . 


PALMETTO 

for  steam,  hot  water,  air.  PALCO  for  water. 
PELRO  for  oils.  CUTNO  for  alkalis. 
SUPERCUTNO  (blue  asbestos)  for  acids. 
KLERO  for  foods. 

_ xiumi'u  jH.iiix#/  ^ 
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There  is  a  size  and  type  of  Continental  Idler  for  every  Belt 
Conveyor  application.  All  Idlers,  regardless  of  type,  have  several 
Improved  features  common  to  all.  Idler  Rolls  of  all  types  are  easily 
removed  from  supporting  brackets  by  simply  lifting  them  out, 
v/hich  can  be  done  with  five  and  six-inch  diameters  of  either  cast 
Iron  or  steel  to  suit  conditions,  and  of  course  are  equipped  with 
"anti-friction"  bearings. 

Grease  seals  are  of  all-metal  labyrinth  type,  having  five  passes 
with  the  inner  members  protected  from  damage  by  malleable 
iron  nuts.  Time  has  proven  that  these  seals  will  keep  both  dirt  and 
water  from  getting  to  the  bearings.  Malleable  nuts  serve  three 
purposes: 

(A)  Right  and  left-hand  threads  make  possible  minute  adjust¬ 
ments  of  bearings. 

(B)  Sloping  surfaces  shed  dirt  and  matter,  preventing  it  from 
entering  bearings. 

(C)  Recessed  groove  in  nuts  fits  down  over  sloping  brackets, 
giving  a  sturdy  support  to  rolls  as  well  as  tying  brackets  together. 


Supporting  brackets  are  made  of  certified  malleable  iron  and 
amply  ribbed  for  strength.  Upper  ends  of  brackets  are  made  in 
the  form  of  inverted  "V"  to  shed  dirt.  Brackets  are  rigidly  attached 
to  inverted  angle  or  channel  bases,  as  may  be  desired.  This  con¬ 
struction  gives  a  one-piece  unit  In  a  simple  rigid  design. 


Bulletin  ID- 1 03  fully  describes  the  Continental  Idler  and  gives 
twenty-one  reasons  why  these  Idlers  have  gained  immediate  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  industry.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 


CONTINENTAL  GIN  COMPANY 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

ATLANTA. CA.  DALLAS.TEX.  M  E  M  P  H  I  S .  T  E  N  N  . 
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(Continued  from  page  103) 

will  be  resident  manager  at  the  prop¬ 
erty.  The  company  has  leased  an  old 
gold  mill  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Blue 
Moon  and  will  remodel  this  plant  into  a 
modern  flotation  mill. 

►  The  Comeback  mine,  at  Pioneersville, 
Boise  County,  is  attracting  considerable 
attention  because  of  high-grade  ore  ship¬ 
ments.  Frank  Pompia,  one  of  the  op¬ 
erators,  is  reported  to  have  recently 
opened  a  shoot  of  ore  in  the  mine 
assaying  approximately  12.'>  oz.  in  silver, 
9  oz.  gold,  and  7  percent  zinc.  The 
property  has  a  production  record  of 
$500,000  since  discovery  in  1925. 

►  Idaho  is  the  second  largest  phos¬ 
phate  producing  state  in  the  union,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Montana  leads  with  150,402  tons;  Idaho 
follows  with  114,079  tons  in  the  past 
year.  Most  of  the  phosphate  is  handled  by 
Anaconda  Co.  at  its  property  near  Conda, 
in  southeastern  Idaho.  A  new  operator, 
known  as  the  Teton  Phosphate  Co., 
Boise,  with  holdings  near  Montpelier, 
is  attracting  attention.  A  huge  develop¬ 
ment  enterprise  is  under  way  at  this 
place  on  government  account,  preparing 
phosphate  beds  containing  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  vanadium  for  production. 

►  The  Coeur  d’Alene  Mines  Corp.,  op¬ 
erating  a  silver-copper-antimony  prop¬ 
erty  near  Wallace,  made  a  net  profit  the 
past  year  of  $111,370.  Federal  and 
State  taxes  totaled  $151,439.  Ore  ton¬ 
nage  mined  in  1942  totaled  122,301  tons 
and  metal  recovery  was  1,58(5,460  oz. 
silver,  3,132,398  lb.  copper,  and  1,839,936 
lb.  of  antimony. 

►  Federal  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  re¬ 
ports  net  earnings  of  $1,301,610  for 
1942  after  deducting  federal  taxes  but 
before  deducting  depreciation  and  de- 
pletion,  according  to  Francis  H. 
Brownell,  president.  The  company  op¬ 
erates  the  Morning  and  Page  mines,  in 
the  Coeur  d’Alenes,  and  is  now  unwater- 
iiig  the  old  Frosci  mine,  in  Burke  Can¬ 
yon,  idle  since  1916.  The  shaft  has  been 
uiiwatered  to  the  1,000  level.  Sloping 
o|)erations  will  soon  be  under  way  on 
two  levels. 

►  The  new  50-ton  mill  at  the  property 
of  Sidney  Mining  Co.,  on  Pine  Creek,  in 
the  Coeur  d’Alene  district,  will  be  in 
operation  within  the  next  30  days,  ac¬ 
cording  to  William  Beaudry,  superin¬ 
tendent.  It  is  a  modern  flotation  plant 
to  treat  the  lead-zinc  ores  of  the  mine. 
A  new  orebody  on  the  lower  levels  has 
recently  been  opened,  manager  Beaudry 
reports,  that  averages  12  to  17  ft.  wide, 
with  the  ore  showing  an  average  of  8 
percent  lead  and  14  percent  zinc.  Dur¬ 
ing  recent  months  the  mine  has  sent 
1,600  tons  of  ore  to  the  Little  Pitts¬ 
burgh  mill,  near  the  Sidney.  The  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  has  recently  completed 
a  road  to  the  property. 

►  The  Camas  Trust,  operating  a  prop¬ 
erty  12  miles  west  of  Hailey,  in  the 
Wood  Mountain  area,  is  reported  to 
have  purchased  considerable  equipment 
from  the  Minnie  Moon  mine  and  will 
increase  its  output  from  30  to  150  tons 
per  day.  The  plant  is  being  electrified. 
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Main  production  is  a  high-grade  siliceous 
ore  now  in  demand  by  smelters. 

►  Clay  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Coeur  d’ 
Alenr  city  are  being  examined  for 
alumina  content  and  may  become  a 
source  of  alumina  for  the  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  aluminum  industry  in  the  Spokane 
Valley,  adjacent  to  the  deposits.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  large  areas  in  the  Northwest 
have  been  examined  and  reported 
favorable  for  this  purpose. 

►  Fluorite,  a  much-needed  mineral,  is  to 
be  mined  near  Salmon,  according  to 
Arthur  Chambers,  of  that  city,  who  has 
taken  a  ten-year  lease  on  a  property 
near  Camas  Creek.  He  is  said  to  have 
a  government  contract  for  10,000  tons 


MONTANA 


Bureau  to  Investigate 
Running  Wolf  Iron  | 

Project  is  part  of  proposed  sponge-iron  I 
development — Old  Emma  lead-zinc  mine  j 
reopened  —  Phosphate  rock  production  j 
shows  increase  ' 

►  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  plans  to 
investigate  the  Running  Wolf  iron  ore 
deposits  in  Judith  Basin  County,  accord¬ 
ing  to  word  received  in  Montana  from 
Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler.  A  drilling 
program  to  begin  this  spring  is  proposed. 
The  work  is  to  be  a  part  of  the  Bureau’s 
sponge-iron  program.  The  Running  Wolf 
deposits  have  twice  been  examined  by 
geologists  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
and  have  been  involved  in  a  number  of 
controversies  over  tbe  feasibility  of 
establishing  an  iron  and  steel  industry 
in  Montana.  The  recent  sponge-iron 
flurry  has  revived  interest  in  them. 

►  Mrs.  William  S.  Gage,  of  Twin 
Bridges,  has  pumped  out  the  old  Emma 
mine,  in  the  Rochester  district  of  Madi¬ 
son  County.  The  mine  workings  are  now 
being  rehabilitated  and  production  from 
the  mine  is  expected  soon.  Small  bodies 
of  high-grade  lead-zinc  ore  were  found 
already  exjmsed  in  the  bottom  levels  of 
the  mine.  The  ore  will  be  shipped  direct 
to  a  smelter.  Initial  work  at  the  Emma 
mine  is  being  financed  by  a  development 
loan  of  $5,000  from  RFC. 

►  Production  of  phosphate  rock  from 
Montana  deposits  was  150,400  short 
tons  in  1942.  This  is  an  increase  of 
45,000  tons  over  1941  production.  The 
bulk  of  the  Montana  phosphate  produc¬ 
tion  is  contributed  by  Montana  Phos¬ 
phate  Products  Co.,  Garrison,  Mont., 
and  Trail,  B.  C. ;  Mineral  Hill  Mining 
Co.,  Butte;  and  L.  H.  Skeels,  Maxville. 
Montana  Phosphate  Products  Co.  is  the 
largest  producer.  This  company  operates 
the  Anderson  mine,  near  Garrison,  in 
Powell  County.  Most  of  its  product  is 
skipped  to  Consolidated  Mining  &  Smelt- 
jng  Co.,  Trail,  B.  C.  Mineral  Hill  Min¬ 
ing  Co.  operates  a  mine  near  Avon,  in 
Powell  County,  and  L.  H.  Skeels  pro¬ 
duced  a  relatively  small  tonnage  of 
phosphate  rock  from  deposits  near  Max- 
lulle.  All  Montana  phosphate  rock  comes 
from  the  Phosphoria  formation  of  Per¬ 
mian  age. 


"Yes,  we  use  Laughlin  'Fist-Grip*  Safe¬ 
ty  Clips,”  says  this  Super.  "Three  of 
them  do  the  work  of  four  U-bolts,  and 
they  don’t  crimp  and  injure  wire  rope 
that  we  want  to  re-use.” 

Another  says:  "The  'finger-pinch*  U- 
bolt  clip  wastes  rope  and  clips.  This 
'Fist-Grip*  Clip  will  help  choke  Hitler 
by  saving  time  and  metals.” 


U-BOLT  CLIPS 


These  3  Savings  on  the  Job  Mean 
More  Guns,  More  Bullets 

Saves  Accidents  —  can’t  be  put  on 
wrong  even  by  inexperienced  men; 
doesn’t  weaken  rope;  greater  holding 
power. 

Saves  Metals  —  25%  fewer  clips  do  the 
job  better,  saving  steel;  no  crushed  rope 
ends;  flush  nuts  —  no  battered  threads. 

Saves  Time  —  fewer  clips  needed;  nuts 
on  opposite  sides  tighten  easier,  faster 
with  any  type  wrench. 

Greater  holding  power 
with  2S%  fewer  clips 

Distributed  exclusively  through 
Metal  and  Non-Metallic  Catalogs 


Unavoidably  crimp,  distort  and  bow  wire 
rope  with  this  “finger-pinching’  ’  action,  caus¬ 
ing  reverse  strains  when  load  is  applied. 


LAUGHLIN  “HST-GRIP”  SAFETY  CLIPS 

Hold  rope  in  smooth,  vise-like  grip,  with  no 
reverse  bends  under  load  and  no  protruding 
threads  to  become  battered  and  spoiled. 
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Mine  and  old  Smuggler  Union  mill  of  Telluride  Mines,  Inc.  Ore  is  now  taken 
by  tram  to  mill  at  Telluride,  Colo. 
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lenniiiing  the  most  feasible  possible  | 
loiite  for  snob  a  tunnel  was  resinned 
during  the  summer  montlis,  with  Dr. 
Swartz  in  charge  and  assisted  by  F.  C. 
Farnham.  Seismic  and  electrical  resis¬ 
tivity  apparatus  were  used  to  study  the 
type  of  rock  in  each  area.  The  experi¬ 
ments  were  carried  on  from  the  Crystal 
Lakes  area  toward  the  south  end  of  the 
city,  traversing  Iowa  and  Tliompson 
gulches  and  the  mesa  south  of  Lead- 
ville.  This  project  has  been  presented 
to  the  WPB  at  Washington. 

►  Since  the  gold  mine  closing  order  be¬ 
came  effective,  a  change-over  to  use  gold 
milling  equijunent  to  treat  strategic 
war  metals  was  made  by  the  Slide 
Alines,  Inc.,  which  property  was  one  of 
the  largest  gold-treating  mills  in  t'olo- 
rado.  The  property,  near  Goldhill,  in 
Lefthand  Canyon,  anticipated  the  tem- 
jiorary  stoppage  of  mining  and  milling 
of  gold  ores  early  in  1942,  and  began 
unwatering  and  retimbering  leased 
tungsten  properties  on  the  Rogers  tract. 
Much  of  the  equijiment  was  transferred 
from  the  gold  properties  to  the  tung¬ 
sten  mines,  and  some  of  these  changes 
were  made  nearly  (50  days  ahead  of  the 
g»dd  restraining  order  in  October.  Alines 
1,  2  3,  4,  and  5  of  the  Rogers  tract  are 
being  worked,  and  the  ores  are  being 
milled  by  the  Boulder  Tungsten  Alills. 

►  Walter  Frank,  of  Elk  Creek;  C.  L. 
Davis,  of  Delta;  and  Clarence  Spalding, 
of  Aloiitrose,  owners  of  a  mica  mine  near 
Cimarron,  are  now  building  a  black¬ 
smith  shop,  sawmill,  and  bunkhouse,  and 
the  grazing  service  has  projected  a  road 
from  Highway'  oO  to  the  mine. 

►  The  bodies  of  the  four  men  killed  in 
the  Argo  tunnel  disaster  at  Idaho 
Springs  have  been  lecovered.  At  the 
inejuest  it  was  reported  that  the  primary 
cause  of  the  deaths  was  negligence  in 
not  enforcing  the  driving  of  pilot  holes 
where  proximity  of  underground  water 
in  adjacent  mine  workings  was  known. 

►  The  Defender  and  Blue  Eagle  mines, 
at  Silver  Cliff,  are  being  operated  under 
bond  and  l(*ase  by  W.  J.  Kettle,  H.  R- 
Henning,  and  L.  Schoolfield.  A  shipment 


COLORADO 


Association  to  Push 
Leadville  Tunnel 


Jamestown  operation  will  handle  fluorspar 
— Argo  mine  deaths  are  laid  to  negligence 
— Nickel  reported  in  Routt  County 

►  E.  P.  Aloe,  in  charge  of  o]ierations  for 
the  Alineral  Chief  mine,  states  that 
operations  are  progressing  rapidly  and 
that  he  will  soon  be  ready  to  ship  ore. 
This  property,  ojrerated  by  L.  R.  .Saun¬ 
ders  and  associates,  has  the  main  level 
cleaned  out  for  a  distance  of  nearly  800 
ft.,  and  work  has  been  started  on  the 
sixth  level.  The  property  is  at  (George¬ 
town. 

►  Harry  Williamson  &  Son  have  changed 
their  mill  at  Jamestown  over  to  treat¬ 
ing  fluorspar  ores,  and  they  are  now 
shipping  fluorspar  regularly  from  their 
Emmett  mine,  280  ft.  deep,  and  the 
Brown  mine,  nearly  300  ft.  deep.  They 
have  some  40  men  on  the  payroll,  and 
expect  to  start  mining  fluorspar  ore 
from  the  Bluejay,  and  both  fluorspar 
and  lead  from  the  Argo,  during  1943.  A 
special  ramp  was  constructed  by  the 
Colorado  &  Southern  to  take  care  of  the 
Williamson  operations  at  -Itoulder,  in 
1942,  at  the  time  the  mill  was  rebuilt. 

►  The  Lake  (Jounty  Alining  Association, 
with  Edward  Dickerman  as  ju’esident, 
has  been  formed  to  aid  in  obtaining 
government  lielji  in  constiucting  a  deep 
drainage  tunnel  to  unwater  tlie  Lead¬ 
ville  district.  Tbe  bore  as  urged  by  the 
association  would  be  driven  from  the 
Arkansas  River  bed  3  miles  south  of 
Alalta,  42,00(1  ft.  to  tbe  Penrose  shaft. 
This  juoject  would  cost  nearly  three 
million  dollars,  and  it  is  believed  it 
would  unwater  the  largest  section  of  the 
district  and  ])ermit  the  mining  of  large 
bodies  of  complex  sulphide  ores,  as  well 
as  carbonates  that  can  be  used.  The 
U.  S.  (Geological  Survey  project  of  de- 


PULLEYS 


For  protection,  concentration, 
reclamation  and  purification, 
magnetic  pulleys  are  most 
widely  used  due  to  their  flexi¬ 
ble  size  range,  ready  adapta¬ 
bility  to  conveying  systems, 
automatic  and  economical  op¬ 
eration  and  other  features. 

The  Stearns  air-cooled  (for 
more  power)  Magnetic  Pulley 
is  the  result  of  many  years  in¬ 
timate  association  with  prob¬ 
lems  in  all  industries — of  pio- 
n  e  e  r  i  n  g  advancements  in 
design  and  construction.  There 
is  a  reason  for  the  popular 
acceptance  of  Stearns  pulleys. 
Set  the  facts.  Write  for  Bul¬ 
letin  302. 

Special 
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Stearns  Magnetic 
Manufacturing  go. 

624  S.  28th  St.,  Milwaukee.  Wis, 
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.  .  .  Reduce  Filtering  Losses 
With  Uniform  Filter  Fabrics 


of  siiver-lead  ore  was  trucked  from  the 
property  to  the  smelter  at  Leadville. 

►  Len  sers  Tom  Walsh  &  Son  have  en¬ 
countered  good  tungsten  ore  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  mine,  on  Beaver  Creek  south  of 
Xederland.  The  loO-ft.  lift  was  extended 
to  201 »  ft.  At  150  ft.  Walsh  found  a 
large  Itody  of  tungsten  ore,  and  he  has 
been  drifting  to  pick  it  up.  The  mine, 
leased  from  George  W.  Cowdery,  of 
Boulder,  has  si.v  men  working  in  the 
mine  and  mill. 

►  During  1942,  the  Alma-Lincoln,  at 
Idaho  Springs,  enlarged  its  holdings  by 
taking  over  the  Cardigan  and  Metropoli¬ 
tan  groups,  comprising  21  claims.  This 
property  has  been  a  consistent  producer 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  been 
quite  successful  with  its  tailings  disposal 
iirraiigement  along  Clear  Creek.  C.  M. 
Lyons  is  jiresident  and  general  manager 
(if  the  90-ton  mill  and  operations. 

►  Robert  Sterling,  Western  manager  of 
the  Vanadium  Corp.  of  America,  reopened 
the  Conger  tungsten  mine,  near  Neder¬ 
land,  in  1938,  and  has  since  developed  it 
into  the  comjtany’s  main  producer  in 
this  district.  In  addition  to  working 
new  orebodies,  a  heavy  development  i>ro- 
(.'rain  is  under  way  on  the  Conger,  and 
the  Spider  Leg,  to  the  north,  tind  the 
Grayback,  tt)  the  south,  are  both  idle. 

►  Reports  of  nickel  discoveries  in  Boutt 
County  are  being  checked,  and  investiga¬ 
tions  will  be  made  in  the  spring.  Old 
properties  have  been  reopened  by  Mil- 
bank  Franz  near  Clark,  20  miles  north 
of  Steamboat  Springs,  which  yield  high- 
grade  zinc-lead  ore.  Chutes,  bins,  and 
road  have  been  constructed,  com|»ressor 
and  drills  installed,  and  production  will 
begin  this  spring. 

►  Victory  Metals,  Ltd.,  recently  started 
work  on  the  Bullion  property,  just  out¬ 
side  of  Central  City.  The  company  is 
now  reopening  the  shaft  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shallow  workings.  Sinking  op¬ 
erations  will  start  when  the  hoist  and 
compressor  have  been  installed.  Tlie 
shaft  on  Bullion  No.  2  will  be  sunk 
deeper,  as  it  has  pioduced  stmie  good 
zinc-lead  ore.  With  the  new  operations 
Victory  Metals  expects  to  be  a  good  war 
producer  of  zinc.  William  ().  Ziege, 
Clifford  I.  Parsons,  and  Roy  G.  Olson 
are  the  otlicers  of  the  new  syndicate. 

►  Eniperius  Mining  Co.,  which  controls 
all  ojierations  in  the  Creede  district, 
operated  at  full  ca]>acity  in  1942,  and 
again  silver  j)roduction  exceeded  the 
million-ounce  mark.  Also,  nearly  L.IOO 
tons  of  lead  was  produced.  Lead-copjier 
recovery  equipment  was  added  to  the 
modern  flotation  mill.  The  company, 
which  owns  its  own  power  plant,  cut 
the  inanjmwer  from  IfJO  to  129  men. 
The  mining  and  milling  of  40,900  tons 
of  ore  crimped  the  ore  reserves,  as  the 
bulk  of  niine  development  work  was 
badly  liampered  for  lack  of  manpower. 

►  The  New  Cashin  Mines  Co.,  at  Para¬ 
dox,  has  been  granted  a  $5,000  pre¬ 
liminary  development  loan,  to  unwater 
■ts  co|>per-lead  property  on  La  8al 
Creek.  Test  shipments  have  already  been 
■nade.  Officers  of  the  comjiany  are: 
J- W.  Bleazard,  president;  0.  C.  Hansen, 
manager  and  secretary-treasurer;  Wil- 

j  liam  Ward,  superintendent;  and  George 
H.  Ry  an,  consulting  engineer. 
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Only  when  filter  fabrics  possess  a  high  degree  of 
uniformity  can  maximum  filtering  efficiency  be  expected. 
MT.  VERNON  Extra  filter  fabrics  have  won  their  spurs  on 
literally  hundreds  of  types  of  filtering  operations.  Made  from 
carefully  selected  top  grades  of  cotton,  they  are  woven  with 
a  degree  of  skill  which  comes  from  more  than  half  a  century's 
industrial  fabric  making  experience.  Reduce  filtering  losses 
with  MT.  VERNON  Extra  filter  fabrics. 

'URNER  HALSET  COMPANY' 

^dUlinjq  Qxjejitii 

40  WORTH  STREET  *  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Legislature  Makes  Block  jpuJIfp, 
Leasing  Feasible 

Mining  of  iron  ore  begun  in  Iron  Mounf 
tain  area — New  Park  starts  in  South, 
Mountain  area — Chief  Consolidated  tci] 

mine  deeper  levels  ^ 

bent 

►  Action  by  the  Utah  Legislature  will  on  Mt 
make  it  possible  to  increase  the  produc  l  ment 
tion  of  vital  war  metals  appreciably.  Jenpint 
Approximately  10,000  tons  of  ore  a  jmill  i 
month  more  can  be  mined  now  througli  jbv  tin 
the  passage  of  laws  clarifying  the  statu?  Strict, 
of  a  leaser.  The  new  legislation  will) 
permit  the  resumption  of  block  leasing  j 

in  metal  mines  by  defining  a  lessee  who  TTi 
meets  certain  conditions  as  an  indepen- 
dent  contractor.  Previously  under  ai  j 
State  Supreme  Court  decision,  a  lessee 
has  had  the  status  of  an  employee  and  THE  1 
mining  companies  have  been  required  tn  Hhe  Ui 
provide  social  security  coverage  and  resear 
assume  the  risks  of  employers.  The  re-jyear 
suit  has  been  to  reduce  the  production  jpend  i 
of  metals  through  the  leasing  system  j  emptei 
almost  to  nothing.  wre  r 

►  Directors  of  the  Tintic  Standard  Min-  ’ 
ing  Co.  have  declared  a  dividend  of  2k. 

a  share,  payable  March  31,  increasing 
the  grand  total  of  disbursements  to  ® 
$18,636,557.05.  ^ 

^  ,  I  which 

►  Mining  of  iron  began  in  late  MarcliLj^jg 

from  the  claims  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &|inicro‘ 
Iron  Co.  in  the  Iron  Mountain  area  west 
of  Cedar  City.  From  25,000  to  40,000  Igoyrge 
tons  monthly  will  be  mined  and  shipped  ^,5^3]] 
to  Minequa,  Colo.,  for  processing,  along  ^ 
with  ore  from  Wyoming.  A  low  phos  Ijjxper 
phorus  and  a  high  iron  content  make  [ 
the  Utah  ore  desirable  for  smelting  pur-  !|ggg  g 
poses.  Itraini 

►  In  the  Big  Cottonwood  district,  25  kry,  j 
miles  southeast  of  Salt  Lake  City,  the^willn 
American  Metals  Co.  is  driving  two  Sept, 
adits  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cardiff  mine,  studei 
The  RFC  has  granted  Dr.  James  E  pandic 
Dowd,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  $14,000  to  scienc 
equip  and  develop  the  Guy  manganese  the  r< 
holdings  in  Millard  County.  Fife  school 
Brothers,  of  Cedar  City,  have  been  i  requir 
loaned  $15,000  to  develop  the  New  grad  11 
Arrowhead  claims  in  the  Indian  Peak  |be  su 
district.  Iron  County,  28  miles  from  not  la 


Air  Power  and  Air  Tools 

-When  and  Where  You  Need  Them 


HERE’S  A  “PACKAGE” — designed  for  the  many  }obs 
required  in  mine  construction  and  maintenance  that  call 
for  a  portable  compressor  and  the  tools  to  put  this  power 
to  work  .  .  .  No  matter  how  distant  or  how  inaccessible 
your  location  is  —  one  order,  one  shipment  brings  you 
this  compact,  ready-to-work  power  plant  and  tools. 


They’re  All  in  This  Complete  Unit 

A  Model  105  SCHRAMM 
Compressor  with  special  racks 
and  tool  boxes  with  fixed  lo¬ 
cations  for  each  tool  and  ac¬ 
cessory,  so  that  most  any 
compressor  requirement  that 
arises  can  be  met  and  han¬ 
dled. 

Equipment  includes:  Double 
hose  reels,  live  air  type,  each 
equipped  with  three  50  ft. 
lengths  of  %  air  hose.  Air 

Write  Today  for  Bulletin  C-9 

Schramm  Model  105  is  the  answer  to  manpower  shortage 
and  the  nuisance  of  miscellaneous  purchases.  Your  pri¬ 
ority  assures  quick  delivery.  So  write  now  for  com¬ 
plete  details  and  prices. 


receiver  with  three  extra  out¬ 
lets,  equipped  with  quick  ac¬ 
tion  valves  and  hose  coup¬ 
lings.  Rock  drill,  with  drill 
rods  and  detachable  bits. 
Chain  Saw  and  Circular  Saw. 
Two  woodboring  machines 
with  32  augers.  Sump  Pump, 
Paint  Spray,  vise  for  flat 
or  pipe  work,  on  swivel  base 
and  other  pneumatic  tools 
as  required. 


THE  COMPRESSOR  PEOPLE 


600  level  has  preceded  the  exploitation 
of  the  lead-zinc  ore  abandoned  in  the 
early  days  because  of  the  zinc  penalty. 
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Hr 

zones  below  the  1,800  level  of  the  main 
mine  at  Eureka.  Water  is  now  beinp: 
pumppil  from  below  the  2,000-ft.  level. 
As  rapidly  as  it  recedes,  mining  will 
Ifollow  in  the  five  winzes  sunk  from  the 
I  1.800  level.  Cecil  A.  Fitch  is  president 
(  and  general  manager  of  the  Chief  Con- 
'■' Igolidated  Mining  Co. 

Operation  of  a  new  mill  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  vanadium  ore  began  at  Blanding 
l|  on  March  12,  according  to  the  announce- 
•Iment  of  Fred  A.  Brinker,  treasurer  and 
Hengineer  of  the  Blanding  Mines  Co.  The 
1  mill  is  processing  ore  from  mines  leased 
1  by  the  company  in  the  Cottonwood  dis- 
>  trict,  M  miles  southwest  of  Blanding. 


by  those  who  know  problems 
of  filtration  in  concentrators 
and  cyanide  mills 
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e  and  THE  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of 
red  to  I  the  University  of  Utah  is  offering  several 
and  research  fellowships  for  the  school 
he  re- i year  1943-44,  each  carrying  a  sti- 
uction  jpend  of  .$000.  Fellowship  men  are  ex- 
ystem  jempted  from  the  non-residence  fee,  but 
ure  required  to  pay  other  university 
fees,  which  average  about  .$100  for  the 
)f  2ic  year. 

easino  work  of  the  station  involves  prob- 

dealing  with  the  mineral  industries 
'"and  resources  of  the  state.  Fields  in 
which  research  work  is  conducted  in- 
March  jciu^e  mine  ventilation,  ore  dressing 
'  ^  ;microscopy,  flotation  fundamentals,  ge- 

1  'vestiQ[p„y  mineralogy  of  mineral  re- 

40,000  pyrometallurgy  and  hydro- 

.metallurgy,  etc.  The  woi  k  will  be  car- 
along  fipj  Qji  mostly  in  the  recently  completed 


Utah  Offers  Fellowships 
for  Mining  Research 


For  these  operations.  F-M  Filter  Media  are  the  majority  choice 
of  the  mining  industry.  They  are  available  in  the  required 
kinds,  weaves,  weights  and  widths. 

And  for  problems  involving  especially  corrosive  or  very  hot  ma¬ 
terials,  we  can  supply  a  variety  of  rubber,  glass  or  wool  filter 
media,  as  well  as  specially  treated  cotton  filter  cloth. 

Try  our  conversion  service.  With  production  increased,  you  can 
eliminate  one  time-consuming  preparatory  step  by  letting  us  make 
up  covers  for  your  filter  elements.  For  our  customers  in  the  mining 

industry  throughout  the  world,  we 
ctr©  continually  fabricating  filter  cov- 
r  ~  V  ers  for  vacuum  disc  type  sectors, 

\  vacuum  drum  filters,  Sweetland, 

/  \  Kelly  and  Moore  pressure  leaf  fil- 

/  ’  \  ters,  etc.,  as  well  as  tubes  for  all 

\  types  of  fume  and  dust  collectors. 

'  \  Make  FILTER  MEDIA  your  source  of 

J*  '  .  \  supply  ...  for  quality  goods  .  .  . 

\  for  prompt  service. 


IjExperiment  Station  building. 
Research  fellowships 


are  open  to  col¬ 
lege  graduates  who  have  had  the  proper 

chemis- 


metallurgv 


Fellows 

.will  report  at  the  University  on  or  before 
Sept.  1,  1943.  They  will  register  as 
students  in  the  University  and  become 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  master  of 
j science.  They  can  ordinarily  complete 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  in  one 
school  year,  but  additional  time  may  be 
required  if  deficiencies  exist  in  under¬ 
graduate  training.  Applications  should 
jbe  submitted  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
[not  later  than  May  1.5,  1943. 
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Utah  Smelterman  Awarded 
WPB  Honorable  Mention 

N’ICK  BENOS,  in  the  roaster  department 
of  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 
smelter  at  Garfield,  Utah,  has  received 
an  award  of  honorable  mention  from  the 
War  Production  Drive  headquarters  of 
the  War  Production  Board.  Such  awards 
sre  made  in  recognition  of  suggestions 
that  increase  or  improve  production.  The 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Benos  was  that  a  hole 
I  w  cut  in  the  outer  rim  of  the  top 
hearth  of  a  multiple-hearth  furnace  to 
,  prevent  overloading  of  the  rabble 


If  you  are  operating  filter  presses,  send  for 
literature  describing  the  FREEFLOW  Filter 
Press  Plate  .  .  .  the  plate  with  the  continuously 
deepening  drainage  channels. 
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Cover  for  Disc  Filter  Sector 


FILTER  MEDIA  CORPORATION 


pievenc  overloading  of  the  rabble  arms 
hy  wet  ore. 

Only  civilians  whose  production  sug- 
pstions  are  certified  to  the  WPB  by 
labor-management  committees  are  eligi¬ 
ble  for  awards. 


Spechihfs  in  Filter  Cloth  tor  Industrial  F’Hra*ion 

IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 

4-FM-2 


CHICAGO 
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VEKTILATIOK 

VICTORY 

Get  production  going  . .  .  prevent  costly  delays  .  .  . 
ABC  Brattice  Cloth  and  "Mine-Vent"  Tubing  can 
be  installed  easily,  quickly,  economically. 

"Mine-Vent"  Tubing,  because  of  its  uniform  heavy 
weave,  insures  minimum  wear  and  air  leakage 
.  .  .  guarantees  an  abundant  supply  of  air  to  all 
sections.  Among  its  advantages  are  light  weight, 
acid,  fungi,  flame  and  water  resistant  qualities 
and  flexibility. 

Write  today  for  information — let  us  show  you  how 
application  of  ABC  Brattice  Cloth  and  "Mine- 
Vent"  Tubing  can  bring  advantages  to  you. 

AMERICAN  BRATTICE  CLOTH  CORP. 

WARSAW,  INDIANA 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Legislature  Fails  to 
Lower  Ore  Tax 


►  An  e; 
iv.ineriils 
Dakot;i 
Dakota 
bv  the 
r.  S.  B 
tion  of 


Homestake  developing  strategic  minerai 
— New  mineral  experimental  plant  q 
proved — Mica  producers  association  i 
organized 

►  Despite  the  support  of  State  Aline  Ii 
speetor  H.  N.  Stewart  and  former  Go\ 
eriior  Harlan  J.  Bushfield,  an  attempt  t 
secure  a  reduction  in  the  South  Dakota 
ore  tax  failed  when  the  legislature  votei 
41  to  S2  against  a  cut  from  0  peicen 
gross  to  4  percent  gross.  Legislator 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State, 
predominately  farming  section,  siuceede 
in  defeating  the  reduction  in  the  fac 
of  testimony  that  the  high  rate  lias  liai 
a  tendency  to  keep  mining  capital  oiii 
of  the  State.  A  reduction  from  (i  per 
cent  to  2  percent  had  been  asked  in  tin 
legislature  by  the  Homestake  Minin; 
Co.,  but  the  proposed  reduction  was  cii 
to  2  percent  in  a!  House  of  Representa 
tives  committee.  Representative  Join 
Mayo,  of  Lead,  who  sponsored  the  bill 
explained  to  the  legislators  that  6  per 
cent  was  bringing  undue  hardship  b 
the  gold  mines  of  the  Black  Hills.  Tin 
mines,  he  said,  have  been  ordered  t( 
cease  gold  mining  operations  by  thi 
WPB,  but  costs  running  into  million; 
will  continue  during  the  shutdown.  Thi 
farm-area  legislators  opposed  the  re 
duction  with  arguments  that  the  Home 
stake  has  been  making  high  profits  for 
out-of-state  stockholders  by  using  Soutl; 
Dakota  resources.  To  this  Alayo  re 
plied  that  the  resources  would  be  worth 
less  without  development.  The  C  percent 
tax,  he  said,  is  unprecedented  in  min 
ing  laws  of  any  state.  The  ore  tax  has 
been  a  controversial  subject  in  the  South 
Dakota  Legislature  for  several  terms 
The  law  was  first  enacted  in  lOJo  at  t 
percent  and  in  1937  it  was  increased  to 
(5  percent.  An  attempt  to  reduce  the  tax 
to  4  percent  in  1941  also  failed. 

►  Production  of  gold  ore  at  the  Home 
stake  mine  dropped  15  percent  to  1,275,- 
138  tons,  and  income  decreased  13  per¬ 
cent,  during  1942,  which  was  marked  bv 
a  sudden  curtailment  of  production 
through  the  WPB  order  closing  gold 
mines  as  a  war  necessity  measure.  Gut 
X.  Bjorge,  general  manager,  said  in  his 
annual  report,  which  was  released  this 
month.  Curtailment  of  operations,  which 
necessitated  the  discharge  of  all  but  800 
of  the  2,200  employes  of  the  company 
Tvas  ordered  last  Oct.  8.  A  modification, 
to  permit  the  company  to  continue  hoist¬ 
ing  and  milling  broken  ore,  was  olitaincd 
upon  appeal.  Mr.  Bjorge  also  revealed 
in  his  report  that  the  companx  is  de 
veloping  a  manganese  property  in  Lower 
California,  in  addition  to  another  strate¬ 
gic  mineral  (vanadium)  property  m 
western  Wyoming.  The  latter  is  being 
developed  by  the  Wyodak  Coal  i  Alaiiu- 
facturing  Co.,  a  subsidiary.  Only  nom¬ 
inal  returns  are  to  be  expected  from 
these  operations,  he  said.  During  the 
vear  of  curtailed  production,  taxes 
jumped  $18,828.26,  to  $4,269,162.27,  Mr. 
Bjorge  said.  The  reserve  of  undeveloped 
ore  totals  19,183,683,  including  270,012 
tons  of  broken  ore  in  the  stopes. 
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►  An  experimental  plant  to  test  the 
minerals  of  the  Blaek  Hills  of  South 
Dakota  will  be  constructed  at  the  South 
Dakota  School  of  Mines,  in  Rapid  City, 
bv  the  State,  in  cooperation  with  the 
V.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  An  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $20,000  was  approved  by  the 
legislature  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  will 
provide  $27,000  for  the  project.  Five 
metallurgists  are  to  be  stationed  at  the 
plant  by  the  bureau,  State  Mine  In¬ 
spector  H.  N.  Stewart,  of  Deadwood, 
told  the  legislature. 

►  Producers  of  mica  in  the  Black  Hills 
of  South  Dakota  have  organized  the 
Mica  Producers  Association  in  a  move 
to  increase  production.  The  new  organ¬ 
ization  was  formed  to  obtain  improved 
official  recognition  as  a  war  industry. 


MICHIGAN  ; 

-  I 

(* 

I  Wage  Boost  Granted  ^ 

to  Copper  Miners  ti 

1  I 

Hew  contract  signed  with  Metals  Reserve  j 
Co.  to  meet  increase  in  costs — Calumet  o 
and  Hecla  unwatering  Centennial  mine  F 

r 

►  The  wage  increases  granted  by  the  ^ 

non-ferrous  metals  commission  of  WLB  ^ 
to  employees  of  the  Copper  Range  Co., 

Isle  Royale  Copper  Co.,  and  Quincy  Min-  j 

ing  Co.  will  add  more  than  $1,000,000  j, 

per  year  to  the  Michigan  copper  dis-  j, 

trict’s  payrolls.  Approximately  2,200 
employes,  embracing  the  production  and  j 

maintenance  departments  of  the  three  ,, 
companies,  will  participate  in  the  in-  ^ 
crease.  The  base  wage  for  miners  will  j. 
be  $6.05.  The  increases  are  as  follows; 

^1.25  jier  shift  for  employees  of  Copper  j 

Range;  $1.,35  per  shift  for  miners  of  j 

Isle  Royale;  $1.25  per  shift  for  semi-  j, 
skilled  and  unskilled  employees  of  Isle 
Royale,  and  $1.49  per  shift  for  employees  ^ 

of  Quincy.  The  increases  are  retro¬ 
active  to  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  ® 
previous  contracts  between  the  respec-  ' 

tive  companies  and  the  unions:  Copper  ^ 

Range.  Oct.  1,  1942;  Isle  Royale,  Aug. 

1.  1942;  and  Quincy,  Oct.  15,  1942.  One  ^ 
week’s  vacation  with  pay  will  be  granted  ® 
to  all  employees  who  have  worked  one  ^ 
year  or  longer.  Contracts  between  the  ^ 
mining  companies  and  Metals  Reserve  ® 

Co.  were  recently  signed.  ^ 

►  Calumet  &  Hecla  is  financing  the  un-  > 

watering  and  rehabilitation  of  the  Cen-  ^ 
tennial  mine,  idle  since  1921,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  resumption  of  mining  opera-  J 

tions.  The  Metals  Reserve  Co.  will  pur¬ 
chase  the  product.  Installation  of  addi¬ 
tional  pumping  equipment  will  double  ^ 
the  unwatering  rate.  The  lower  levels,  ' 
"here  mining  will  begin,  will  be  free  of  ‘ 

"ater  and  ready  for  production  within 
fight  or  ten  months.  A  force  of  approxi-  J 
mately  125  men  will  be  required  when 
mining  starts.  Capt.  Samuel  Richards  ' 

"ill  be  in  charge  of  operations  and  the  ^ 

will  be  stamped  in  the  Ahmeek  mill.  ^ 

Calumet  &  Hecla  acquired  Centennial  in  I 

'he  consolidation  of  1923.  Since  last  1 

.'lay  pumps  have  been  in  continuous  c 

operation,  in  anticipation  of  resumption  J 

operations.  Bottomed  on  the  42d  f 

j'’6l,  the  shaft  has  reached  an  inclined  i 

lepth  of  4,748  ft.  below  the  collar.  s 
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IRON  COUNTRY 

WLB  Votes  Wage 
Hike  for  Miners 

Goal  lor  1943  is  97,000,000  tons-  Sixteen 
new  carriers  to  join  fleet-  -Contracts 
awarded  to  strip  Embarrass  mine 
►  The  WPB  recently  announced  that  the 
Lake  Superior  district  will  be  called 
oil  to  ship  about  97,000,000  tons  of 
iron  ore  in  194.‘L  Of  this  amount  about 
2,000,000  will  be  shipperl  all-rail,  and 
the  rest  of  about  95,000,000  by  the 
Lake  route.  This  compares  with  a  ton¬ 
nage  of  92,000,000  in  1942,  and  80,000,- 
000  in  1941.  To  provide  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  this  tremendous  tonnage, 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
is  constructing  10  new  ore  carriers. 
Eight  of  these  are  scheduled  to  be  in 
commission  by  the  opening  of  navigation 
and  the  remainder  by  the  middle  of  the 
shipping  season.  It  is  reported  that  all 
these  boats  have  been  spoken  for  by  the 
Lake  carrier  operators,  and  that  the 
Pittsburgh  Steamship  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.,  has  offered  to 
purchase  any  of  the  new  vessels  that  are 
not  bought  by  the  independent  com¬ 
panies.  These  new  boats  will  play  a 
very  important  role  in  moving  the  in¬ 
creased  tonnage,  and  every  effort  is  be¬ 
ing  made  to  have  them  ready  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  opening  of  navigation 
appears  to  be  a  little  delayed  from  the 
early  opening  of  March  25  last  year.  The 
Lake  Superior  district  has  experienced 
an  extremely  cold  winter,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  ice  conditions  at  the 
head  of  the  Lakes  wdll  permit  naviga¬ 
tion  much  before  the  first  part  of  April. 
However,  every  effort  possible  is  being 
made  by  the  government,  the  Lake  car¬ 
riers,  railroads,  and  mining  companies 
to  start  shipping  ore  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  date. 


►  On  Feb.  24,  1943,  a  new  blast  furnace 
was  blown  in  at  Duluth,  making  the 
second  furnace  for  this  district.  This 
new  furnace  is  owned  and  operated  hy 
the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.  The  other 
furnace  in  this  area  is  operated  by  the 
Interlake  Iron  Corp.  The  new  plant  has 
a  daily  capacity  of  800  tons  and  will  in¬ 
crease  Duluth’s  annual  output  of  pig 
iron  by  250,000  tons.  The  new  plant 
was  moved  from  Joliet,  Ill. 

►  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co  have  awarded 
a  contract  for  the  stripping  of  over¬ 
burden  at  the  new’  Embarrass  mine,  on 
the  Mesabi  Range,  to  Winston  Brothers, 
of  Minneapolis.  A  contract  for  the  di¬ 
version  of  Embarrass  River  w’as  also 
awarded  to  J.  A.  Terteling  &  Sons,  of 
Boise.  Idaho.  Actual  work  has  not  yet 
commenced  on  these  two  large  projects, 
but  preliminary  plans  are  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  and  work  will  start  soon.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  the  property  in  the 
shipping  list  for  the  1944  season. 

►  According  to  press  dispatches,  WLB 
has  voted  to  award  a  general  w’age  in¬ 
crease  of  5ic.  an  hour,  retroactive  to 
July  13,  1942,  to  the  Lake  Superior  min¬ 
ers.  According  to  the  press,  the  board 
also  voted  for  a  maintenance  of  member¬ 
ship  clause  and  a  check-off  system. 


\ 

With  extra  heavy 
wearing  parts.  Chilled 
runners.  True-balance 
shaft  with  oversize  bear¬ 
ings.  2, 3, 4, 5  and  6  inch 
discharges. 

Increase  your  produc¬ 
tion  through  non-stop 
operation.  No  stuffing 
box  delays.  No  time 
wasted  replacing  prema¬ 
turely  worn  parts,  or  re- 
pairing  unnecessary 
breakdowns. 

Wemco  built  Sand  Pump  Parts 
fit  both  Wemco  &  Wilfiey  Pumps 
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TRI-STATE 


O-D-S 

DIAPHRAGM 
SLURRY  PUMP 

actuated  without 
mechanical  linkage 
to  the  diaphragm 


TO  those  who  know  diaphragm  pumps,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  mechanical  linkage  to  the  diaphragm  is  a 
tremendous  step  forward  in  design.  It  means  simpler 
construction,  more  dependable  operation  and  lower 
maintenance. 

These  are  what  the  Oliver  Diaphragm  Slurry  Pump  has 
to  offer.  Its  diaphragm  is  actuated  only  by  pressure  and 
vacuum,  applied  evenly  over  the  entire  surface.  The 
diaphragm  has  no  holes  for  a  linkage  connection. 

Plant  operators,  from  long  experience,  are  distinctly 
"show  us"  men.  They  have  to  be.  What  they  have  al¬ 
ready  seen  of  the  O-D-S  Pump  has  brought  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  "okay."  They  like  its  simplicity  and  low  operating 
and  maintenance  costs. 


Why  not  try  an  O-D-S  Pump  in  your  mill?  Send  us  the 
details  of  the  pulp  to  be  handled  and 
the  pumping  requirements,  for  our 
recommendations.  Incidentally, 
should  you  have  such  a  problem,  a 
battery  of  O-D-S  Pumps  can  be  used 
effectively  to  proportion  different 
slurries. 


Oliver 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
33  West  42nd  Street 

Canada 
E.  Long  Ltd., 
Orillia,  Ont. 


United  Filters 


INC. 


San  Francisco,  California 


Western  Sales  Div. 
Oakland,  Calif. 
2900  Glascock  St. 

Chicago.  111. 

221  N.  Lasalle  Street 


Factories:  Oakland.  CalU.  •  Hazelton.  Pa.  •  Orillia,  Ont..  Canada  •  Melbourne,  Australia 


Federal  Undecided  Over 
Future  of  Gordon  Mill 

Rialto  will  rebuild  No.  2  mill — To  mine 
deeper  level  in  Peru  mine — Referee  rec¬ 
ommends  wage  increase  for  miners 

►  Unusually  cold  weather,  absenteeism, 
and  a  second  major  mill  fire  hampered 
Tri-State  production  in  March.  Sub 
freezing  and  near-zero  temperature? 
marked  the  first  half  of  the  month, 
which  affected  production  materially. 
The  unfavorable  weather  was  accom 
panied  by  pronounced  absenteeism, 
which  reduced  the  weekly  output  rate 
further.  The  latter  factor  was  abruptly 
curtailed  on  March  8  by  action  of  the 
Ottawa  County,  Oklahoma,  draft  board 
to  the  effect  that  future  deferments  of 
workers  in  the  district’s  important  zinc- 
lead  mines  and  mills  will  be  based  on 
the  applicant’s  past  work  record,  and 
was  followed  by  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  absentee  rate  throughout  the  min¬ 
ing  field. 

►  Three  Aveeks  following  the  loss  of  the 
Gordon  mill,  which  was  the  second  larg¬ 
est  producing  unit  in  the  Tri-State,  no 
plans  had  been  announced  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  plant  would  be  re¬ 
built,  or  what  arrangements  had  been 
made,  if  any,  to  treat  ore  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  properties  of  the  company  in  the 
Kansas-Oklahoma  mining  area.  The 
mill  cost  approximately  $150,000  when 
it  was  erected  in  1937,  and  the  replace¬ 
ment  cost,  based  on  present  costs  of  la¬ 
bor  and  materials,  is  estimated  around 
$250,000.  The  plant,  one  of  the  most 
modern  in  the  field,  was  capable  of 
handling  100  tons  of  ore  an  hour.  It 
was  not  operating  at  the  time  of  the  fire 
— Sunday  evening — having  been  on  a 
schedule  of  six  days  a  week  24  hours  a 
day. 

Picher  Fire  Chief  Safford  said  that  the 
blaze  apparently  started  in  the  top  of 
the  mill.  Two  .watchmen  making  their 
rounds  of  inspection  of  the  company’s 
property  saw’  the  flames  at  about  the 
same  time  and  sounded  the  alarm.  L.  G. 
Johnson,  of  Baxter  Springs,  district  sup¬ 
erintendent  for  the  company,  said  shortly 
following  the  fire  that  he  had  no  idea 
as  to  its  origin.  The  sampling  plant, 
storage  hopper,  scale  house,  central  ma¬ 
chine  shop,  and  the  primary  crushing 
plant,  all  on  the  mill  property,  did  not 
burn.  The  dummy  elevators  out  from 
the  mill  also  were  not  reached  by  the 
flames.  Six  different  mining  properties 
of  the  company — Davenport  mines,  near 
Quapaw;  Lucky  Bill,  at  Cardin;  Gordon 
mines,  on  which  property  the  mill  was 
located;  Muncie  mines,  a  mile  north- 
w’est  of  Treece;  Jarrett  mines,  a  mile 
w’est  of  Treece;  and  Lucky  Syndicate 
mine,  east  of  the  mill — contributed  ore 
to  the  central  plant.  All  of  the  mines 
were  forced  out  of  production,  at  least 
temporarily,  with  their  400  employees 
out  of  Avork.  The  mill  proper  employed 
appro.xiniately  50  men  on  three  shifts- 

►  A.  G.  Hull,  of  Joplin,  president  of  the 
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Kiallo  Mining  Oorp.,  has  announced  that 
the  company  M’ill  build  a  new  mill  to 
replace  the  No.  2  plant,  which  was  des¬ 
troyed  by  fire,  as  soon  as  materials, 
equipment,  and  labor  can  be  assembled. 
He  pcdnted  out  that  several  months  may 
be  required  to  complete  the  new  mill, 
which  will  have  a  capacity  of  nearly  50 
tons  of  ore  an  hour,  against  75-ton  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  destroyed  plant.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  completing  the  rebuilding  of 
the  compressor  plant  and  derrick-hopiter 
unit  at  the  No.  2  property,  and  ore  from 
tlie  Xo.  4  property  has  been  shifted  to 
the  No.  3  mill  of  the  company  for 
treatment.  All  properties  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  situated  to  the  southeast  of 
Cardin. 

►  The  old  Bilharz  Shorthorn  No.  9 
field  shaft,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
southwest  of  Cardin,  which  has  been  re¬ 
opened  and  repaired,  is  being  deepened 
by  F.  W.  Evans  Mines,  according  to  F. 
W.  (Mike)  Evans  of  Picher.  The  shaft 
is  being  sunk  from  the  265  to  the  380-ft. 
level,  under  the  supervision  of  Sam 
Ashe,  company  superintendent.  Upon 
completion  of  the  sinking  operations,  a 
large  derrick  and  hopper  from  the  See 
Sah  lease,  near  by,  will  be  moved  to  the 
shaft  site.  A  railroad  spur  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  mine  at  the  old  Shorthorn  mill 
shaft  will  be  extended  to  the  field  shaft 
and  ore  will  be  shipped  by  rail  to  the 
Central  mill  of  the  Eagle-Picher  Mining 
k  Smelting  Co.  Preparations  also  are 
being  made  by  the  company  to  reoi)en 
the  old  Tulsa-Pittsburg  mill  shaft,  in 
the  Waco  mining  field,  Evans  said.  An 
eight-inch  turbine  pump  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  shaft,  and  pumping  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  started.  When  the 
ground  is  dewatered,  mine  operations 
will  be  carried  on  around  the  200-ft. 
level  and  ore  will  be  treated  over  the 
Evans  mill,  a  short  distance  to  the  north¬ 
west  across  the  Kansas-Missouri  state 
line. 

►  Madison  Mining  Co.  has  reopened  a 
shaft  on  the  old  Peru,  or  Queen  Esther, 
lease,  a  mile  and  a  half  southwest  of 
Baxter  Springs,  which  is  being  sunk 
from  the  200-  to  the  280-ft.  level,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dewey  Sims,  manager,  of 
Baxter  Springs.  The  original  shaft, 
which  is  situated  between  two  cave-ins 
on  the  lease,  was  put  down  a  few  years 
ago  by  W.  H.  Lewis  and  associates.  The 
old  shaft  was  repaired  and  recribbed 
thoroughly  before  sinking  operations 
'fere  started.  A  new  derrick  and  150-ton 
hopper  has  .  been  built  over  the  shaft, 
"■ith  electric  hoist  installed.  Air  for 
underground  mine  operations  will  be 
obtained  from  the  compressor  plant  at 
the  company’s  mill  on  the  adjoining  old 
Euterjio  lease.  Ore  will  be  trucked  to 
the  mill  for  treatment. 

rich  lead  mine  has  been  opened  by 
|he  Coble  Mining  Co.  on  the  Coble  land, 
>n  the  Thoms  Station  area  northwest  of 
according  to  W.  A.  Stogsdill,  a 
member  of  the  Joplin  police  department, 
tfho  is  one  of  the  partners  in  the  com- 
P^tty.  In  sinking  a  new  shaft  in  the 
>outh-central  part  of  the  35-acre  lease, 
the  company  encountered  a  rich  deposit 
chunk  lead  at  the  130-ft.  level  in  soft 
^ound.  Chunks  of  lead  ore,  weighing 
trom  10  lb.  to  as  much  as  several  hun- 
(Continued  on  page  114) 


PRODUCING 

ACCURATE 


Laboratory  Jaw  Crusher 


■yX. 

Because  of  the  Open  Door 

Construction  every  part  of  » 

Sturtevant  Laboratory  Ma-  r  . 

chines  is  accessible  for  quick  .  '  ' 

and  easy  cleaning  —  there 

will  be  no  "salting"  of  the  . 

test  batch  by  remnants  of 

earlier  batches. 


STURTEVANT  Laboratory 

CRUSHERS  and  GRINDERS 


Our  Laboratory  Jaw  Crusher  is 
a  BIG  crusher  in  miniature.  May 
be  set  to  crush  as  fine  as  Va  in. 

Its  long,  rolling  jaw  motion  pre¬ 
vents  clogging.  Jaw  opening, 

2  in.  X  6  in.  Will  run  24  hours 
every  day  without  excessive 
wear.  Hundreds  at  work  every¬ 
where. 

The  Laboratory  Crushing  Roll  is 
especially  designed  for  Labora¬ 
tory  Sampling  work.  The  range 
of  output  for  the  8x5  size  is  from  Vi  in.  to  20  mesh  and  for 
the  12  X  12  size  from  in.  to  20  mesh. 

The  Sample  Grinder  is  of  the  "open  door"  disc  design,  produc¬ 
ing  products  as  fine  as  100  mesh  (coarser,  if  desired)  working  on 
dry,  friable,  soft  or  moderately  hard  materials.  Handwheel  regu¬ 
lates  output  from  10  to  100  mesh.  Will  handle  hard  rofck  and  ore 
at  reduced  capacities.  Full  description  and  price  on  request  .  .  .  | 
Bulletin  067. 


Laboratory  Crushing  Rolls 


Loboratory  Sample  Grinder 


I 


Sturtevant  Mill  Co.  mokes 
o  wide  line  of  Grinding, 
Separating,  Elevating,  Con¬ 
veying  and  Mixing  Mochines. 
Write  for  pocket-size  Bulle¬ 
tin  covering  the  whole  series. 


STURTEVANT  MILL  CO. 

14  HARRISON  SQUARE 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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FBAMJCERS 

Operators  of 

tin  properties  in  Malaya, 
Bolivia,  Nigeria  and  the 
Belgian  Congo  have  in¬ 
creased  recoveries  sub¬ 
stantially  in  the  past  two 
years  with  the  help  of 
Pan-American  Jigs  and 
Pan-American  metallur¬ 
gical  service. 

Today  the  war  makes  in¬ 
creased  tin  production  a 
vital  necessity.  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  Jigs  and  metallurgy 
may  be  able  to  give  you 
invaluable  help  in  rais¬ 
ing  your  output. 

Your  inquiry  by  letter  or 
cable  will  receive  an  im¬ 
mediate  reply. 


PAN-AMERICAN 
ENGINEERING  CO. 

I2B  PARKER  ST.,  BERKELEY,  CALIF.,  U.S. A. 
CAIIE  ADDIESS:  “rANCO" 

Design.MetallurgicalTesting 
and  Field  Consulting  Service: 
Manufacturers  of  Mill  and 
Placer  Recovery  Equipment. 


►TRI-STATE 


(Continued  from  page  113) 

(Ired  pounds.  Were  removed  to  the 
amount  of  about  three  tons  in  sinking 
the  sliaft  *>  ft.  into  the  rich  deposit, 
Stogsdill  said.  He  explained  that 
|uevious  cliurn  drilling  showed  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  shaft  site  at 
the  l.'JO-ft.  level  a  27J-ft.  face  of  lead  ore, 
with  some  zinc  ore  beginning  at  a 
depth  of  140  ft.  Ore  to  be  milled  will 
be  treated  over  the  custom  mill  of  the 
St.  Louis  Alining  &  Milling  Co.  on  the 
old  Grasselli  Xo.  2  lease,  near  by.  As¬ 
sociated  with  Stogsdill  are  his  brother, 
L.  B.  (Tiny)  Stogsdill,  former  sergeant 
ill  the  Joplin  Police  Department,  who 
now  is  a  corporal  in  the  military  police 
of  the  United  States  Army.  C.  A.  Sleeth 
of  Butler,  Mo.;  and  Ted  Cummings  of 
Joplin. 

I  ►  W.  Lewis  Abbott,  WLB  referee  for 
the  non-ferrous  metals  commission,  late 
in  February  recommended  a  fiOc.-a-day 
wage  increase  for  employees  of  Tri-State 
mining  companies  the  wage  scales  of 
which  were  reviewed  here  during  the 
previous  month  by  the  WLB  representa¬ 
tive.  The  January  review  held  in  Joplin 
was  a  closed  hearing  on  a  petition  of 
the  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill 
&  Smelter  Workers,  CIO,  for  a  .$2-a-day 
wage  increase  for  union  employees  of 
Kansas  Explorations,  Inc.,  Oronogo  Mu¬ 
tual  Mining  Co.,  and  Fenix  &  Sons  Min¬ 
ing  Co.  It  was  pointed  out  that  an 
increase  for  those  companies  would  force 
other  operators  in  the  local  mining  field 
to  meet  such  a  hike  in  miners’  pay, 
which  includes  some  adjustment  in  con¬ 
tract  prices  paid  shovelers.  Xo  further 
action  on  the  wage  increase  has  been  re¬ 
ported. 


ARKANSAS 


Republic  M  &  M  Dryer 
Destroyed  by  Fire 

New  State  Geologist  appointed — Hurricane 
mine  is  drifting  in  ore — Manganese  being 
produced  by  hydraulic  mining 

►  A  fire,  discovered  at  5:15  p.  m.  March 
16,  1943,  practically  destroyed  the  dry¬ 
ing  plant  of  the  Aluminum  Ore  Co.  at 
Bauxite.  It  lasted  five  hours,  and  caused 
damages  estimated  at  $25,000.  It  was 
said  to  have  started  from  an  overheated 
transformer.  Some  of  the  heavy  ma¬ 
chinery  may  be  salvaged.  This  will  com- 
|)el  a  temporary  stoppage  in  production. 
There  were  no  casualties. 

►  After  being  drafted  and  redrafted,  the 
bill  to  enable  the  State  to  dispose  of 
some  300,000  tons  of  bauxite  ore,  much 
of  it  high  gr.ade,  underlying  the  Con¬ 
federate  Home,  at  Sweet  Home,  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  80  to  1.  The  bill 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  five- 
man  board,  to  be  known  as  the  Bauxite 
Commission,  to  negotiate  for  the  mining 
of  the  ore  on  a  tonnage  basis. 

►  Joe  W.  Kimzey,  chairman  of  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Utilities  Commission,  has  been 


appointed  State  Geologist.  He  succeeds 
Dr.  George  C.  Branner,  who  served  in 
this  office  for  twenty  years.  Dr.  Branner 
joined  the  armed  forces  in  1942.  Mr. 
Kimzey ’s  appointment  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  Arkansas  Senate.  His  assistant 
will  probably  be  Richard  J.  Anderson, 
who  has  been  acting  State  Geologist 
since  Dr.  Branner  left. 

►  Bernie  Holbrook,  superintendent  of 
the  Bemis  Hill  workings  of  the  Ozark 
Quicksilver  Co.,  near  Amity,  reports  that 
several  new  veins  of  cinnibar  have  tieen 
uncovered  at  the  company’s  mine. 

►  Production  in  the  north  Arkansas  zinc 
and  lead  field  in  February  and  early 
March  was  very  low.  A  small  tonnage 
accumulated  in  mine  bins  but  none  was 
shipped. 

►  A  test  run  on  crude  ore  from  the 
Baker  and  Brew'er  mines,  operated  by 
A.  R.  Seabass  &  Co.,  was  satisfactory. 
From  100  tons  of  crude  22  tons  of  car¬ 
bonate  concentrates  were  recovered. 

►  The  Silver  Hollow  Mining  Co.  expected 
to  be  producing  by  April  1.  It  operates 
the  Silver  Hollow  and  Silver  Queen 
mines,  in  the  Rush  district.  In  late 
March  they  bad  its  bunk  company  houses 
completed,  ore  hoppers  installed,  tram¬ 
ways  in,  and  400  ft.  of  mine  track  laid. 

It  also  had  its  compressor  and  other 
mining  equipment  installed.  The  mine  I, 
is  on  the  south  bank  of  Buffalo  River, 
about  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Rush 
Creek.  The  ore  is  zinc  sulphide,  which 
will  be  milled  at  the  Edith  mill. 


►  The  recently  organized  Rush  Creek 
Mining  Co.,  w'hieh  embraces  the  Lonnie 
Boy,  LaRue,  White  Eagle,  and  Edith 
mines,  all  in  the  Rush  district,  expects 
to  start  operations  soon. 


► 


►  The  Hurricane  Mining  Co.,  under  the 
management  of  J.  C.  Shepherd,  of  Har¬ 
rison,  has  a  new  shaft  down  on  the  St. 
Joe  fault  and  is  now  driving  a  drift 
across  the  fault.  The  drift  is  cutting 
through  a  good  body  of  zinc  carbonate 
ore. 


►  The  mill  on  the  Ark-Ozark  properties, 
northeast  of  Bellfonte,  in  Boone  County, 
is  not  yet  in  operation.  J.  E.  Sawhill,  of 
Harrison,  in  charge,  states  that  he  is 
having  trouble  getting  power  for  the 
plant.  He  expects  to  have  it  going  within 
the  next  three  weeks. 


►  Par-Mar  Engineering  Co  and  E.  and 
M,  Manganese  Corp.  are  producing,  con¬ 
ducting  both  hard  rock  and  hydraulic 
operations.  James  Wood,  engineer,  of 
Batesville,  is  in  charge  of  both  prop¬ 
erties.  Stanley  Hanford,  of  Batesville, 
is  superintendent  of  Par-Mar.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  working  tw'o  properties.  Its 
hard-rock  operations  are  on  the  Bone 
Cave  Hollow  ground.  Hydraulic  opera¬ 
tions  are  on  600  acres  along  Lafferty 
Creek,  west  of  Cushman.  At  Bone  Cave 
Hollow  an  orebody  13  ft.  thick  at  the 
outcrop  has  been  opened.  The  ore  is 
about  25  percent  carbonate  and  75  per¬ 
cent  oxide.  Four  tunnels  have  been 
started. 

►  Hydraulicking  at  the  Lafferty  Creek 
property  is  done  with  two  nozzles  and  a 
Manistee  turbine  pump  with  250-lb- 
pressure,  pow'ered  with  a  125-h.p.  diesel 
engine.  Operations  are  in  broken  ground. 
The  ore  is  high-grade. 
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Parliament  Encourages 
Prospecting  Activity 


Bleep  fiock  lets  contract  lor  surface  de- 
\,ilopmcnt — New  magnetite  deposit  near 
Joionto  -British  Columbia  will  grubstake 

piospectors 

►  The  minin"  industry  was  "iven  the 

lii>t  treatment  in  a  number  of  years  in 
[he  biuljret  speecli  delivered  before  Par- 
^  iinent  on  Slarch  2.  The  Minister  of 
Finance  had  no  increases  in  corporation 
lives  to  announce  and  extended  the 
lime  from  four  months  to  six  months 
liter  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for  cor- 
i.iatioiis  to  file  their  income-tax  re- 
tiinis.  A  practical  formula  was  offered 
I’ll  eiii(nira"ing  the  search  for  new 

11  ices  of  oil  in  Canada,  and  for  new 
hiMinetal  and  strategic  mineral  de- 

I  -its.  The  Hon.  J.  L.  Ilsley,  Minister 
fi  Finance,  stated  that,  “it  is  now  pro- 
•ed  to  allow  companies  engaged  in 
till*  mining  of  metalliferous  and  strate- 
j’  minerals  to  write  off  exploration 
anil  [trospecting  expenses  incurred  in 

|!  ispecfitig  anywhere  in  Canada  for 

lis(‘  metals  or  strategic  minerals.  In 
tlii'  ciisc,  as  in  the  case  of  oil,  the  sav¬ 
in;;  in  tax  will  be  limited  to  40  percent 
)i  tlie  expenditure,”  as  compared  with 
1  maximum  of  $5,000  last  year. 

►  Since  February,  no  allocations  have 
wii  made  through  Washington  for  ma- 
liiiicrv  or  equipment  for  Canadian  gold 
nines.  Orders  for  $500  or  less  continue 
'  be  cleared  through  the  Ottawa  office 
if  the  Metals  Controller.  No  official  re- 

tis  have  been  issued  on  how  this  has 
ilfected  operating  policy  of  the  gold 
ninrs.  .Some  allowance  is  being  made 
"f  certain  mines  that  recover  arsenic 
Hid  scheelite  as  byproducts.  Discus- 
•n  is  iteing  carried  on  between  Wasb- 
lifton  and  Ottawa  to  e.xplore  the  pos- 
iibilities  of  transferring  miners  from 
i-asterii  gold  camps  to  the  non-ferrous 
i'-'tal  mines  in  the  Western  states. 
Both  Countries  are  cooperating  closely 
0  recruiting  labor  for  construction  on 
be  Alciiu  Highway  as  well  as  on  what 
'  to  h(  the  world’s  largest  airport,  lo- 
f>ti*(l  ill  the  region  west  of  Hudson  Bay. 
Phils  are  also  under  discussion  for  two 
feat  military  highways,  one  of  them 
0  extecd  up  into  the  Northwest  Terri- 
oiies  and  the  other  to  run  from  Senne- 
■rre,  oti  the  Bell  River  in  northwest- 
*'i  Quebec,  northeasterly  into  Labrador. 
Phis  latter  route  would  connect  with 
he  .Abitibi  Highway  and  the  railroad 
"'■II  Mi  ntreal  and  serve  as  a  vital  sup- 
link  with  large  military  installa- 
in  that  region,  where  there  are 
’•'H  potentially  important  deposits  of 
"I'per  and  iron  ore. 


ONTARIO 


S^eep  Hock  Iron  Mines,  Ltd.,  having 
f'Jecessfully  completed  negotiations  for 
*  000, 000  loan  from  the  RFC,  reports 

fdisfa,ct>>ry  progress  with  the  major 
reproduction  program  that  is  esti- 


Ore  recovery  by  wet  gravity  concen¬ 
tration  has  been  the  specialized  study 
of  the  Deister  Machine  Company  for  30 
years.  These  years  represent  a  virtual 
life-time  of  work  by  Deister  engineers 
.  .  .  work  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the 
factory  .  .  .  work  in  the  field  and  on 
the  job. 

This  may  seem  a  long  time  to  spend  on 
one  idea.  But  when  measured  against 
the  results,  it  is  no  time  at  all  because 


mated  to  cost  $7,727,500.  Raymond  J. 
Moore,  who  was  formerly  stationed  at 
Hibbing  as  chief  engineer  for  the  State 
i)f  Minnesota,  Division  of  Lands  and 
Minerals,  and  who  has  had  many  years  of 
experience  on  the  Mesabi  iron  range,  was 
appointed  Supervising  Engineer  for  RFC 
and  has  gone  to  Atikokan  to  take  up  his 
new  duties.  Alore  than  1,000,000  tons 
of  good-grade  hematite  have  been  added 
to  the  proved  ore  reserves  at  Steep  Rock 
by  the  results  of  five  drilling  machines 
that  have  been  operating  this  winter. 
Drilling  through  the  ice  is  expected  to 
continue  until  the  end  of  April.  Each 
drill  has  been  averaging  55  ft.  a  day  in 
exploring  the  “B”  orebody.  Except  for 
angle  holes  to  be  put  down  from  the 
shore,  no  further  drilling  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  after  tbe  sjtring  break-up  until  the 


this  life's  work  has  produced — in  the 
Deister  PLAT-O — a  concentrating  table 
that  consistently  does  a  better  day's  work 
.  .  .  recovers  more  mineral  .  .  .  assures 
higher  profits. 

If  your  recovery  operations  can  stand 
improvement,  all  of  the  abundant  experi¬ 
ence  represented  by  these  engineers  who 
created  PLAT-O  Concentrating  Tables  are 
at  your  disposal  for  consultation  or  ad¬ 
vice.  No  obligation  is  implied.  Write  or  wire. 


lake  has  been  pumpetl  out.  An  efficient 
drilling  method  is  being  used,  adapted 
from  Mesabi  Range  procedure,  whereby 
cuttings  are  recovered  in  a  baffle  tank 
at  the  drill,  then  dried,  quartered,  and 
classified  at  the  mine  office  and  a  por¬ 
tion  filed  in  the  permanent  storehouse. 

A  contract  for  the  project  was  awarded 
to  C.  A.  Pitts  General  Contractors,  Ltd., 
which  handled  a  large  part  of  the  $50,- 
000,000  contract  awarded  in  1941  by  the 
Aluminum  Company  of  Canada  for  the 
Shipshaw  power  project  at  Arvida,  Que¬ 
bec.  Most  of  the  heavy  equipment  re¬ 
quired  for  the  big  Steep  Rock  operation 
is  available,  as  well  as  an  organization  of 
key  men  and  skilled  labor.  The  Seine 
River  is  to  be  diverted  around  Steep 
Rock  Lake,  roads  and  bridges  will  be 
(Continued  on  page  116) 
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SPEEDS  SEPARATION 


on  the 

AIR-FLOAT 

SEPARATOR 

Particles  fall  many  times  faster  in  air 
than  in  water.  A  dry  table  can  separate  by 
specific  gravity  a  greater  tonnage  of  ma¬ 
terial  on  the  same  surface  area  than  a 
wet  table.  The  Air  Float  Separator,  with 
its  unusual  "cushion  of  air"  method  of  dis¬ 
placing  light  particles,  gives  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  recovery  and  quicker,  keener 
separation  with  100%  working  material  on 
top  of  the  deck-  and  no  water.  Handles  sizes 
from  V2"  to  150  mesh  and  eliminates  fine 
grinding  of  coarse  gangue.  Lowest  capital 
investment  for  any  type  of  concentration 
equipment. 

Cheek  these  advantages  over  wef  methods: 

I  Higher  grade  product,  less  loss  than  wet  sepa- 

V  ration. 

I  No  water  supply  needed.  Can  be  located  any- 

V  where.  Saves  pump  money. 

Increases  capacity,  reduces  units,  space,  power 
costs. 

^  Greater  sensitivity  to  slight  difference  in  densi- 
’  ties,  successfuliy  treats  materials  which  “wet” 
methods  cannot  concentrate. 

Larger  sizes  may  be  treated.  Fine  grinding 
'  eliminated.  Slime  tonnage  cut  down. 

J  Dry  finished  product  handled,  shipped,  mar- 
»  keted  at  low  cost. 

V  Handles  ores,  slags,  drosses,  chemicals,  beans, 
seeds  and  any  dry  material  composed  of  mix¬ 
tures  of  different  weights. 

Our  engineers  will  be  glad  to  help 
solve  your  separating  or  concentrating 
problems  and  submit  recommendations. 
Send  sample  lor  laboratory  tests. 


SUTTON,  STEELE  &  STEELE,  INC. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

SALES  AGENTS 

SEPARATIONS  ENGRG.  CORP. 

no  E.  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

ClAKK  f'.LOO  PITT^IRUKOM  (' R 
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'  (Continued  from  page  11.)) 

built,  as  well  as  spillways,  rock  and 
gravel  euts,  eofferdains  and  concrete 
dams.  Then  the  lake  is  to  be  pumped 
out,  buildings  and  equiiuneut  are  to  be 
installed,  and  the  clay  and  silt  in  the 
lake  bed  strijijied  off  the  orebodies  in 
preparation  for  mining  at  an  ultimate 
rate  of  2,000,000  tons  a  year.  The  im- 
jiortance  of  this  program  to  C'iinadian 
national  economy  is  suggested  by  a 
eomjtarison  with  engineering  contracts 
awarded  throngliont  the  Dominion  in 
1042,  having  a  combined  value  of  .$.30,- 
000,000.  General  superintendent  Foth- 
eringliam  has  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  coordinating  the  various  |)hases  of 
work  on  this  ambitions  project. 

►  Hollinger  Consolidated  Gold  Clines, 
which  last  year  accpiired  control  of  ex¬ 
tensive  iron-ore  deposits  in  Labrador, 
has  recently  become  associated  with  the 
^I.  A.  Hanna  Co.  in  undertaking  a  lim¬ 
ited  program  of  exploration  on  a  deep- 
lying  deposit  of  magnetite  located  south 
of  Toronto.  An  area  of  .3,000  acres  is 
held  under  lease  bj’  the  Beverly  Iron 
Prospecting  Syndicate,  which  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  1940  after  a  hole  that  was 
drilled  for  oil  jienerated  magnetite  in 
Grenville  crystalline  limestone  at  a 
depth  of  4,300  ft.  Exploratory  drilling 
has  now  been  recommended  to  check  the 
findings  of  systematic  geophysical  work 
that  has  been  carried  out  by  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  L'niversity  of  Toronto. 
Robert  X.  Palmer,  a  Toronto  mining  en¬ 
gineer,  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  work  jierformed  by  the  syndicate, 

►  ^lill  tonnage  has  been  holding  up  well 
at  Little  Long  Lac  Gold  Hines,  but  re¬ 
covery  has  declined  to  $13.4.3  a  ton  as  a 
result  of  the  lower  grade  that  is  being 
mined  at  depth.  Good  widths  on  the 
south  vein  have  been  developed,  with 
some  sacrifice  of  gold  content  in  the 
section  between  the  17th  and  2()th  levels. 
The  average  grade  treated  last  year  was 
about  $1  a  ton  lower  than  in  1941,  and 
ore  reserves  declined  below  440,000  tons. 
Tungsten  concentrates  will  be  produced 
as  soon  as  mill  etinipment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled,  which  is  to  jirovide  custom  facil¬ 
ities  for  several  mines  that  are  recover¬ 


ing  scheelite  in  the  Little  Long  Lac 
cami». 

►  E.  V.  Oag,  secretary-treasurer  oi 
Chesterville  Larder  Lake  Gold  Mine 
reports  an  improvement  in  grade  to 
$4.95,  comjiared  with  an  average  oi 
$4.7(i  for  all  of  1942.  In  the  fiscal  year 
[iroduction  amonnted  to  $1,150,2.30,  a 
decline  of  $226,061  from  that  of  the 
jireceding  year,  when  operating  profit 
was  $449,4*68.  against  only  $150,469  in 
1942.  Inexperienced  labor  was  largely 
responsible  for  Increasing  working  costs 
from  $.3.08  to  $3.21  a  ton. 

►  Robert  ('.  Stanley,  president  of  In¬ 

ternational  Xickel  Co.  of  Canada,  re 
ports  that  work  on  production  expan 
sion  has  been  largely  com])leted  and 
that  output  last  year  reached  a  nen 
peak.  Mining  operations  are  at  the  rate 
of  .35,000  tons  a  day,  with  metal  re 
covery  exceeding  the  1940  rate  to  the 
extent  of  75.000,000  lb.  of  cojiper  and 
50,000,000  lb.  of  nickel  a  year.  Tlu 
number  of  employees  increased  from 
21,898  in  1941  to  *23,098  in  1942.  En¬ 
larged  plant  cajiacity  has  been  combined 
with  the  organized  salvage  of  nickel 
bearing  scrap  to  relieve  the  threatened 
shortages.  Projierties,  plant,  and  equip 
ment.  less  dejireciation  and  depletion 
inventories,  and  other  assets,  amount  t 
.$294,345,681.  Common  and  preferred 
dividends  paid  last  year  totaled  $.31,- 
090.237.  I 


QUEBEC 

►  Sigma  Mines,  the  Quebec  subsidiary  of 
Dome  Mines,  reports  1942  gold  recovery 
of  $.3,055,372,  compared  with  $2,967,106, 
the  j'ear  before.  By  treating  ore  that 
was  better  than  mine  average,  it  was 
possible  to  more  than  offset  the  reduced 
tonnage  made  necessary  by’  the  labor 
shortage. 

►  In  the  annual  report  of  D.  L-  S- 
Forbes,  president  of  Lamaqnc  Gold 
Mines,  ore  reserves  amounting  to 
1,130,804  tons  are  discussed  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent,  H.  N.  Re:id.  D®' 
velopment  of  important  length.-^  of  new 
ore  took  place  in  the  block  of  ground 
between  the  1,800-  and  2,400-f(  levels, 
where  raising  is  just  being  started- 
the  section  from  the  2,400-  down  to  the 
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b.eOi'-ft.  level,  opened  up  by  the  No.  7 
kiiaft.  no  crosscutting  or  drifting  has 
been  done.  All  but  a  small  part  of  the 
376, oGl  tons  mined  during  the  past  year 
came  from  above  the  1,600-ft.  level.  A 
Wiscovory  of  major  importance  was  a 
lserie>  of  irregular,  steep-dipping  ore- 
ibodies  located  between  the  1,200-  and 
[l.SOO-ft.  levels.  Differing  from  the  typi- 
|,al  veins  that  averaged  5  or  6  ft.  in 
i:\vi(Uh.  the  new  ore  consists  of  networks 
[(if  quartz -tourmaline  veinlets  that  ex¬ 
tend  over  considerable  widths  and  lie 
between  and  parallel  to  the  main  veins. 
This  01  e  is  being  mined  by  the  room-and- 
f]iillar  system,  with  shrinkage  stoping 
,of  rooms  35  ft.  wide. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


(•►An  act  to  exempt  certain  free  miners 
i'froni  i)erforming  and  recording  work  on 
i  mining  jiroperties,  pursuant  to  the  min- 
;  ing  laws  of  British  Columbia,  has  been 
I  accepted  by  the  legislature.  It  is  ex- 
.  J  pressly  designed  to  remove  the  handicap 
[nf  maintaining  assessment  w’ork  on  gold 
claims  to  permit  of  greater  prospecting 
. !  for  base-metal  and  strategic-mineral  de- 
'.yiosits.  The  act  is  retroactive  to  dune 
/],  1942.  and  is  of  particular  benefit  to 
I  the  number  of  American  dragline-dredg- 
j  I  ing  operators  who  acquired  placer  leases 
Jin  this  Province  during  1941. 

ll►Plu•cly  as  an  emergency  measure  to 
fpielp  alleviate  the  existing  shortage  of 
‘labor,  the  Minister  of  Alines  has  intro- 
tdiiccd  a  bill  to  permit  females  over  the 
P  age  of  eighteen  years  to  be  employed  in 
j  the  surface  operations  of  any  mine  or 
I  I  metallurgical  plant  in  British  Columbia. 
.  This  act  overrules  anything  to  the  con- 
I  trary  contained  in  the  “Coal  Alines 
I  kegnlation  Act”  or  the  “Aletalliferous 
I  Mines  Regulation  Act.” 

Ij  ►A  bill  introduced  before  the  legislfi- 
li  tnre  on  Alarch  1.5  provides  for  govern- 
A  mental  grubstaking  of  ))rospectors,  a 

(measure  advocated  ever  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  mining  in  this  Province. 


Scientifically  engineered  to  speed  up  drilling  in  any  forma¬ 
tion.  Truco  bits  contain  diamonds  of  the  finest  quality 
selected  and  graded  to  meet  requirements  and  set  in  Truco 
patented  metal. 


Fine  quality  diamonds  set  in  matrix  of  patented  Truco 
metal  insure  free  cutting  qualities  and  high  resistance  to 
abrasion  which,  in  turn,  means  minimum  wear  and  volume 
core  recovery. 


Where  unusual  formations  are  encountered  we  can  provide 
exactly  the  right  bit  to  do  the  job.  Truco  bits  are  guaranteed 
to  give  consistent  performance  under  uniform  conditions 
of  work. 


Truco  diamond  drill  bits  show  high  diamond  recovery  and 
proportionately  low  final  cost  per  foot.  We  have  unique 
{facilities  for  producing  any  type  of  diamond  bit  and  for 
rendering  fast  resetting  service. 


reason, 
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stockliohlers  on  Dec.  30  last.  Tin  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  Ditmars  group  signifies 
apprt)val  of  the  development  of  the  Blue 
Kyes’’  group  of  tungsten  claims  near 
Kosslaud  hy  Bayonne  Consol  Minted 
Mines,  Ltd.,  in  which  Grull  Wihksne 
hidds  a  coiitrcdling  interest.  At  last 
re])orts  Bayonne  had  intersected  a  prom¬ 
ising  lead  at  this  jtroperty  after  cross¬ 
cutting  for  approximately  100  ft.  and 
had  commenced  drifting  on  the  vein. 

►  l)evelo]iment  of  the  Whitewater  -ilver 
lead-zinc  mine  in  the  Slocan  district 
has  been  ndarded  by  unfavorable 
weather.  An  extension  has  been  granted 
the  Kootenay  Belle  Gold  iMines.  Ltd., 
holder  of  an  option-purchase  agreement 
tinder  which  tin  immediate  program  of 
extensive  devtdopnient  was  to  have  been 
undertaken.  Gasoline  jtower  has  been 
provided  for  the  compressors,  due  to  the 
freezing  of  the  creek  supplying  the 
hydro-power. 

►  International  Metals  Inc.,  Ltd.,  a 
newly  incorporated  com|)any.  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  Van  Roi  lead-zinc  mine,  four 
miles  east  of  Silverton  in  the  Slocan 
district,  and  plans  to  bring  this  former 
producer  again  into  operation,  subject 
to  the  satisfactory  conclusion  of  nego¬ 
tiations  in  |)rogress  for  working  capital. 
The  KlO-ton  mill  is  to  bi*  overhauled 
and  reconditioned,  with  a  view  to  pos¬ 
sible  enlargement.  .-V  crew  is  at  work 
underground  under  the  direction  of 
John  F.  Coats. 

►  During  the  last  iiuarter  of  1942,  Base 
Metals  Mining  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Golden  dis¬ 
trict  ojierator  and  subsidiary  of  the 
^Mining  Corp.  of  Canada,  treated  15  per¬ 
cent  less  ore  than  in  the  preceding  quar¬ 
ter.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  labor 
shortage  but  also  in  some  measure  to 
faulty  ecpiipment.  During  1942,  ore 
milled  was  10.5  percent  less  than  in 
1941.  Estimated  operating  pi'olit  was 
$107,000. 
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DIFKRENTIAL  AIR  DUMP  CARS  •  TWO  WAY  AUTOMATIC  DUMPIN6 
ECONOMICAL  FOR  ORE  AND  WASTE  ROCK 


Having  to  replace  decayed  mine-ties  costs 
you  plenty  I  You  can  avoid  unnecessary 
replacements  by  applying  OSMOPLASTIC 
to  those  two  spots  where  decay  begins: 
(1)  on  the  butt  ends...  (2)  where  the  rails 
and  ties  meet. 

OSMOPLASTIC  is  a  highly  economical 
"ounce  of  prevention"  that  is  easily  applied. 
Just  daub  it  on  where  it  does  the  most 
good. ..no  complicated,  expensive  methods 
are  required. 

Not  only  does  this  effective  wood  preserv¬ 
ative  treatment  add  extra  years  of  service 


life  to  your  mine  ties . . .  but  to  any  mine 
timbers  that  touch  other  timber  or  metals 
or  rest  against  moisture-laden  ledges. 
Bulkheads,  timber-sets,  car  flooring,  shafts 
and  tipples,  too,  will  serve  you  better  after 
you  protect  them  with  OSMOPLASTIC. 

The  coupon  below  brings  you  full  details 
as  to  how  OSMOPLASTIC  safeguards  your 
mine  timbers  today  from  decay  tomorrowl 
Mail  it  nowl 

(P.  S.:  OSMOPLASTIC  hat  a  surface  cover¬ 
age  of  approximately  75  tq.  ft.  per  galleni) 


Oimose  Wood  Preierving  Company  of  America,  Inc.  De| 
1437  Bailey  Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  Osmoplostic  applications. 


City  and  Stote. 


OSMOSE 

WOOD  PRESERVING 

COMPANY  of  AMERICA,  Inc. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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Railway  Car  Shortage 
Hampers  Production 

Some  units  also  affected  by  oil  shortage^ 
— Two  co-operatives  in  difficulty — Real  de 
San  Felipe  to  install  mercury  furnace 

►  Jloxicaii  mining  looked  brighter  with 
the  heading  off  of  the  strike  tbat  con¬ 
fronted  97  major  companies,  including 
the  A.S.&R.  and  Pefioles  units.  Work, 
announced  the  Labor  ISIinistry  and  the 
national  miners  utiion,  is  now  normal¬ 
ized  in  this  No.  1  Mexican  industry.  I 
Though  the  labor  situation  seems  to 
have  been  cleared  up  for  the  time  being, 
another  trouble  is  besetting  a  vide  sec¬ 
tor  of  the  business:  shortage  of  railroad 
cars,  which  is  also  hampering  other 
industries.  Several  mining  ce-nipanies 
in  various  zones,  particularly  rue  cen¬ 
tral.  far  western,  and  some  of  tin*  north¬ 
ern,  are  particularly  hard  hit  in  this 
regard.  They  are  finding  it  diilieult  to 


move  ore  to  smelters  and  the  finished 
■rodnet  to  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 
They  have  been  obliged  to  store  ore, 
nietiil'  and  minerals;  some  of  their 
>toraL‘‘  plants  are  packed  to  overflowing. 
This  -ituation  is  working  a  hardship  on 
they  have  obeyed 
call  to  increase  pro¬ 
workers.  Their 
.  and  other  opei  - 
bnt  their  incomes 


these  companies,  as 
the  government’s 
duetioii  and  hired  more 
expenses,  high  wages, 
ating  costs  keep  on, 
are  sh.irply  reduced. 

►  Co])]ier  mining  is  on  the  upswing  in 
Siiiiora.  one  of  the  leading  zones  for 
that  mining.  Cananea  Consolidated 
(Greene  Cananea)  and  Moctezuma  are 
iiiit  front.  They  have  considerably  in- 
ireased  their  works  and  engaged  nu¬ 
merous  workers.  These  companies  are 
largely  served  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  of  Mexico, 

I  ►Lack  of  fuel  oil  is  another  worry  of 
!the  mining  industry.  Cia.  Explotadora 
Miiiera,  S.  A.,  Guanacevi,  Durango,  has 
lieen  obliged  to  suspend  work  for  this 
reason,  as  there  is  no  fuel  for  its  diesel 
engines.  Petroleos  Mexicanos,  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  oil  company,  has  been  asked 
t(»  relieve  this  condition.  A  delegation 
ftf  bankers  is  in  Houston,  Tex.,  nego¬ 
tiating  with  oil  refineries  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  or  renting  of  a  fleet  of  truck  tank¬ 
ers  that  they  hope  to  operate  directly 
from  Tampico  to  provide  oil  for  industry 
and  agriculture. 

►  Work  in  the  Villalpando  mine  of  Cia. 
Minera  El  Cubo,  S.  A.,  Mineral  de  El 
lubo,  Guanajuato,  has  been  disrupted 
hv  a  cave-in.  Xobody  was  hurt,  but  ein- 
ployees  of  this  mine  have  appealed  to 
the  Labor  ^Ministry  for  aid,  declaring 
that  they  are  in  a  precarious  economic 
plight. 

►  The  long-drawn-out  litigation  involv¬ 
ing  mining  properties  in  Chihuahua, 
near  C'liihuahna  City,  valued  at  3,000,000 
pesos  ($625,000)  and  owned  by  the 
estate  of  Santiago  Stopelli,  millionaire 
Italian  mining  man  who  died  many 
years  .igo,  is  still  in  the  courts.  The 
latest  action  was  the  granting  by  the 
federal  supreme  court  to  the  national 
miners  union  of  an  injunction  restrain¬ 
ing  the  Chihuahua  district  court  from 
demanding  that  the  union  post  a  cash 
bond  of  3.000,000  pesos,  value  of  the 
properly,  to  guarantee  its  representa¬ 
tions  ill  the  case.  The  union  told  the 
I'onrt  that  it  lacks  that  much  money 
and  (•<iiild  not  find  a  bondsman  or  bond¬ 
ing  coMipany  to  accommodate  it.  The 
union  had  sued  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
uhich  had  seized  the  Stopelli  proper¬ 
ties  on  the  ground  that  the  heirs  had 
tailed  tu  pay'  taxes  on  them  for  several 
years,  and  contracted  with  the  union  to 
"■'trk  the  tracts,  and  then,  when  the 
beirs  had  retained  rights  to  the  prop- 
fties,  had  ousted  the  union.  The  high 
fturt  ordered  the  Chihuahua  tribunal 
to  set  a>ide  its  demand  for  the  3,000,000 
peso  bond  and  limit  the  cash  deposit  to 
It  ^“’■^’tnt  of  probable  damage  and 

to  the  union  that  its  ousting  from 
Jue  properties  entails,  an  amount  the 
lower  court  must  calculate. 

^Labor  peace  has  been  attained  by  Cia. 
-hnera  Guadalupe  de  Sultepec,  S.  A., 
j  Itepec.  State  of  Mexico,  with  payment 
of  the  equivalent  of  five  weeks’  wages  to 
'  6  53  workers  it  dismissed.  This  settle- 
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Herlindo  Flores,  miners’  leader,  had 
been  kidnapped  by  federal  troops  in  El 
Oro  and  banished  to  Talpujahua.  Flores 
was  kipnapped,  Ramirez  charged,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  violently'  complained  that 
4,000  persons,  families  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive’s  members,  are  near  starvation,  he 
said,  because  the  cooperative  is  paying 
its  members  only  1.25  jiesos  (27c.)  a 
day.  Flores  was  quoted  as  complaining 
that  the  cooperative  administrative 
council  has  not  rendered  a  report  on 
the  society’s  economic  condition  for 
more  than  a  year.  Flores  is  said  to  have 
tried  to  force  the  council  to  pay  the 
members  more  money. 

►  Warning  is  given  mining  concession¬ 
aires  by  the  Ministry  of  National  Econ¬ 
omy  that  the  mining  law  obligates  them, 
(Continued  on  page  120) 


nient  was  reached  with  intervention  of 
the  Labor  Ministry.  The  miners*  union 
had  threatened  a  strike  unless  the  dis¬ 
missed  men  were  reinstated  and  paid 
full  wages  during  the  time  they  were 
off  the  payroll.  Similar  trouble  con¬ 
fronts  Cia.  Metalurgica  Anita,  Guana¬ 
cevi,  Durango,  Apartado  Postal  8,  Guan¬ 
acevi,  which  is  alleged  to  have  dismissed 
several  workers  without  official  sanction. 
The  union  threatens  a  strike  unless  these 
employees  are  reinstated. 

►  The  cooperative  society  that  has  been 
working  properties  of  Cia.  Minera  Dos 
Estrellas,  S.  A.,  a  French-owned  com- 
jiany’.  El  Oro.  State  of  Mexico,  and 
Talpujahua.  ^lichoacan.  is  in  desperate 
economic  straits,  according  to  Congress¬ 
man  Porfirio  Ramirez  when  he  com- 
]>lained  to  the  federal  government  that 
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(Continued  from  page  119) 
under  pain  of  fines,  to  keep  clearly 
marked  the  boundaries  of  their  tracts 
at  all  times.  Obeying  this  law,  the 
warning  said,  is  to  the  concessionaires’ 
interest  and  would  eliminate  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  all  around. 

►  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  Zacatecas,  and 
Guanajuato,  important  mining  states, 
have  pledged  an  all-out  effort,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  federal  government, 
for  road  construction  and  reconditioning. 

►  Federal  government  aid  has  been  asked 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  cooperative  that  has 
been  working  mines  at  El  Promonitorio, 
Durango,  for  some  time,  and  which  has 
frequently  been  in  difficulties.  The  mu¬ 


nicipal  authorities,  the  complaint  said, 
have  embargoed  part  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive’s  property  to  enforce  payment  of 
taxes  long  in  arrears. 

►  Cia  Minera  Real  de  San  Felipe,  S.  A., 
will  soon  install  a  40-ton  Gould  furnace 
on  its  leased  mercury  properties  near 
Torreoncillos,  State  of  Chihuahua,  22 
miles  northwest  of  Parral.  Develop¬ 
ment  work  has  been  proceeding  satisfac¬ 
torily,  three  of  the  six  parallel  veins 
having  been  cut  200  ft.  below  the  out¬ 
crops  by  a  400-ft.  crosscut.  A  crew  of 
20  is  being  employed  in  the  development 
work.  W.  Henry  Seamon  is  supervis¬ 
ing  operations  and  is  president  and 
manager  of  the  company,  of  which  John 
H.  Pope  is  secretary-treasurer.  Juan  D. 
Morales,  gold-mining  and  business  mag¬ 
nate  of  Chihnabua,  is  a  director. 


VENEZUELA 

Mining  Handicapped  by 
Lack  of  Supplies 

Transportation  problems  also  mounting- 
Development  proceeding  at  El  Pco — As 
bestos  production  to  start  soon — Mercury 
mine  needs  furnace 

►  The  gold-mining  industry,  whicli  pro¬ 
duced  3,.596,189  grams  in  1942,  is  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  on  the  U.S.  and  Great 
Britain  for  chemicals,  steel,  steel  tools, 
and  explosives.  Lack  of  supplies  in  the 
past  six  months  has  resulted  in  a  sharp 
decline  of  gold  output,  which  will  be 
more  noticeable  during  the  current  rear, 
It  is  realized  that  gold  is  not  an  essen¬ 
tial  factor  in  the  war-effort,  but  it  is  a 
big  factor  in  Venezuela  because  of  the 
large  number  of  people  whose  livelihood 
depends  on  this  industry.  Unfortunately 
the  country  has  no  base-metal  mines  bi« 
enough,  or  sufficiently  developed,  tn 
which  unemj)loyed  gold  miners  can  be 
transferred.  Venezuela  believes  that  this 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  U.S.  government. 

►  As  in  previous  years  the  biggest  gold 
producer  was  the  New  Goldfields  of 
Venezuela,  Ltd.,  operating  at  El  Peru 
and  Caratal,  in  the  El  Callao  district, 
During  the  company’s  last  financial  year 
(from  July  1,  1941,  to  June  30,  1942) 
the  production  figures  compared  with 
1940-41  were  as  follows: 

1941-1942  1940-1941 
Dry  tons  milled. ..  .220,868.0  225,794.0 
Average  grade 

dwt/ton  recov¬ 
ered  .  9.0  9.'2 

Gold  recovered,  oz. .  99,620.0  103,846.0 

Since  Aug.,  1942,  New  Goldfields  ha- 
gradually  reduced  its  tonnage  milled 
until  at  present  it  is  crushing  at  ap 
pro.ximately  40  percent  of  its  niaximuii; 
capacity. 

►  During  1942  the  “A”  Lode  mine  was 
j)Ut  on  a  salvage  basis,  but  the  ore  dis 
closed  in  the  driving  of  the  main  haul 
age  tunnel  connecting  the  Union  and 
Sosa-Mendez  mines  was  blocked  out  and 
stoping  was  begun.  The  adjoining  prop¬ 
erties  of  La  Compania  Francesa  de  la 
Mocupia  have  also  been  forced  to  reduce 
their  output  somewhat,  but  the  manage 
ment  expects  to  continue  operating  until 
the  second  half  of  1943,  when  present 
supplies  will  be  exhausted.  Work  in 
recent  months  has  been  confined  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  Columbia  XI  mine,  where 
developments  in  the  latter  part  of  1941 
and  during  1942  disclosed  a  considerable 
tonnage  of  high-grade  ore.  This  put  the 
mine  in  a  better  position  th.iu  ever 

►  Other  properties  still  operating  in 
elude  La  Experiencia  (treating  ore  fron 
“Increible”  property).  La  P.iz,  nnd 
Vuelven  Cara. 

►  Several  mining  companies  v.ere  rc 
luctantly  forced  to  discharge  a  number 
of  their  employees  and  redu>e  their 
staffs  towards  the  end  of  1942.  This  led 
to  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  working  with  tlic  batea 
on  alluvial  areas,  and  as  a  n  suit  an 
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incre.ise  in  the  alluvial  gold  output  is 
anticipated  during  1943. 

►  The  alluvial  diamond  deposits  of  the 
Rio  .Mirukun  (Gran  Sabana)  and  the 
Rios  i’ao  and  Lower  Caroni  were  again 
the  main  sources  of  diamonds.  The  num- 
l)er  01  workers  in  these  areas  steadily 
irrew  as  the  gold  mines  reduced  their 
iiiimbt  r  of  employees.  This  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  for  the  increase  in  the  dia¬ 
mond  output  during  the  year  to  34,048 
carats,  against  29,399  carats  in  1941. 

►  The  Iron  Mines  Co.  of  Venezuela,  a 
subsidiary  of  Bethlehem  Steel,  is  de¬ 
veloping  a  high-grade  iron  ore  deposit 

!  at  El  Pao,  near  Upata,  Estado  Bolivar, 
and  continued  its  program  of  prepara- 
;  tory  work,  including  the  completion  of 
roads,  the  ore-loading  plant,  and  the 
railway  to  its  shipping  port  of  Palua 
on  the  Orinoco,  some  IJ  miles  from  the 
f  town  of  San  Felix.  The  delay  in  ob- 
I  raining  supplies,  especially  construction 
'  materials,  has  seriously  retarded  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  property. 

;  ►The  mercury  mine  of  San  Jacinto,  near 
:  Carora,  Estado  Lara,  came  into  produc- 
;  tion  in  1941  and  w’as  worked  continu¬ 
ously  until  August,  1942,  and  in  that 
period  the  total  production  from  cinna¬ 
bar  ore  treated  was  2,113  kg.  of  mercury. 
During  1942  government  engineers  and 
geologists  made  a  detailed  study  of  the 
!  property  and  reported  a  developed  re- 
I  serve  of  7,000  kg.  of  mercury.  Unfor- 
i  tunatcly,  the  cost  of  production  was  so 
high  that  the  company  could  not  meet 
expenses,  even  at  the  present  price  of 
the  metal.  The  high  costs  were  due  to 
the  low  grade  of  cinnabar  treated  and 
the  inefficient  type  of  retort  in  use.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  company  decided  to  sus¬ 
pend  operations  until  a  modern  retort 
of  greater  capacity  and  efficiency  can 
be  obtained,  but  the  present  shipping 
situation  is  such  that  it  is  most  un¬ 
likely  that  this  property  will  he  re¬ 
opened  for  a  considerable  time. 

►  In  December,  1942,  the  government 
sent  a  commission  of  engineers  and 
geologists  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
geology  and  condition  of  the  Aroa  mines. 
These  mines  were  worked  intermittently 
from  colonial  times,  but  in  1936  they 
were  abandoned  when  the  price  of  copper 
fell  below  6c.  per  pound.  It  was  found 
that  the  mine  entrances  were  badly 
oaved  and  that  the  old  Aroa  mine  was 
under  water  below  the  Holman  main 
haulage  level.  It  was  concluded  that 
the  long  and  expensive  operation  of  re¬ 
opening  these  mines,  containing  an 
unknown  but  probably  very  limited  re¬ 
serve  of  ore,  would  not  be  attempted 
by  any  private  enterprise  under  present 
fonditions. 

►  La  Compafiia  Anonima  Minas  de 
Aniiaiito  de  Tinaquillo  reports  an  in- 
oreasi  in  the  proved  reserves  on  its 
asbesios  property.  During  the  past  year 
the  erection  of  mill  buildings,  work¬ 
shops.  and  staff  quarters  w'as  completed 
and  in  the  field  further  geological  and 
prospcfting  work  was  done.  It  had  been 
hoped  to  commence  production  of  as- 
hesto>  fiber  before  January,  1943,  but, 
owing  to  unavoidable  delays  in  the 
shipment  of  the  plant  and  mill  machin- 
ory,  this  was  not  accomplished.  The 
®ill  has  a  treatment  capacity  of  960 

(Continued  on  page  122) 
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viding  much  better  continuity  in 
the  operation  of  mining,  loading 
and  haulage  equipment.  Fire 
hazards  are  reduced ;  mainte¬ 
nance  is  lessened;  total  energy 
consumption  and  power  demand 
are  lowered. 
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tons  of  rock  per  24  hours  and  the 
estimated  output  of  asbestos  fiber  is 
0,000  tons  per  annum.  Michael  Messel, 
who  has  had  considerable  exi)crience  of 
asbestos  production  in  Canada,  has  acted 
as  technical  director  and  has  been  mainly 
responsible  for  the  mill,  which  is  based 
on  Canadian  practice.  The  deposit  is 
to  be  worked  as  a  glory  hole,  and  the 
broken  asbestos-bearinu  rock,  mainly 
serpentine,  will  be  conveyed  by  cars  to  a 
24x30-in.  jaw  crusher  and  reduced  to  j 
o-in.  ring.  The  jiroduct  from  thisj 
crusher  will  be  passed  on  a  30-in.  wide 
conveyor  belt  to  a  4-ft.  Symons  cone 
crusher,  set  to  2  in.,  and  the  barren  rock 
will  be  removed  from  a  sorting  belt. 
After  drying,  the  product  from  the  coue- 
crusher  will  be  conveyed  to  a  500-ton 
storage  bin.  The  fiber  will  then  be 
aspiialed  through  hoods  placed  over  sets 
of  shaking  screens  and  transferrt'd  to 
collectors,  whence  it  will  be  pass»‘d  over 
a  set  of  cleaning  screens  to  reimtve  the 
dust  and  any  line  rock  particles.  The 
fiber  will  then  be  graded  according  to 
length,  in  standard  rotary  graders  and 
by  means  of  a  standard  Canadian  asbes¬ 
tos  fil)er-testing  machine.  Power  for  the 
mill  and  workshop  will  be  supplied  by 
two  490-hp.  diesel  units  generating 
electricity  at  440  volts. 

►  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
the  search  for,  and  development  of,  non- 
metallic  minerals  during  the  ])ast  twelve 
months.  At  present  government  engi¬ 
neers  are  making  a  study  of  the  mica 
deposits  occurring  in  the  j)egmatite  dikes 
near  Timotes,  in  the  Andes. 

►  Limestone  and  shales  have  been  sam¬ 
pled  and  analyzed  and  two  new  cement 
plants  are  projected,  one  of  which  is 
expected  to  be  the  largest  producer  in 
South  America. 

►  Occurrences  of  graphite  and  ochre  have 
been  inspected  and  sampled,  but  are  not 
of  economic  importance  at  this  time, 
because  of  low  grade  and/or  distance 
from  shipping  centres. 


►  A  number  of  good-<|uality  coal  de¬ 
posits  are  being  examined  and  developed! 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  only 
one  of  which  is  close  to  the  coast.  Tlli^ 
is  the  Venezuelan  government’s  coalfield 
at  Naricual,  which  is  being  developed  to 
produce  four  times  the  amount  of  coal 
in  1943  that  it  produced  in  the  past 
year.  This  results  from  the  growing 
demand  from  the  Argentine  tor  more 
coal  following  the  big  drop  in  the 
importation  of  this  fuel  from  England. 

►  The  (|uestion  of  trans[>ortati«)n  of  mine 
supplies  from  coastal  ports  into  the 
interior  (»f  the  country  is  becoming  more 
serious.  The  National  Transport  Com¬ 
mittee  has  applications  on  file  for  more 
than  18,000  tires  and  finds  it  extremely 
difficult  t«i  apportion  the  few  that  are 
available  ajiiong  the  many  essential 
vehicles.  Brazil  has  agreed  to  supply 
0.000  tires,  but  these  have  not  vet 
arrived.  During  the  past  six  inontb 
freight  rates  into  the  interior  have  been 
increased  00  to  70  percent  and  the 
number  of  trucks  in  service  has  been 
much  reduced.  The  mining  conipanie? 
are  often  handi(!apped  by  the  late  arrival 
of  supplies,  especially  of  diesel  and 
lubricating  oils,  which  are  obtained  from 
Curacao  and  Aruba. 

►  Unless  there  is  an  improvement  in  the 
ship]>ing  situation  during  the  current 
year,  the  result  will  be  a  complete  stop¬ 
page  of  all  mining  activitity  in  the 
region  south  of  the  Orinoco.  This  pre¬ 
sents  a  serious  problem  for  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  government,  which  had  to  deal 
with  a  similar  one  in  the  pa-t  year 
aftecting  the  oil  fields.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  L'.  .S.  government  will  find  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  ship  the  minimum  ani"iint  of 
supplies  to  keep  these  mines  at  work,  j 
The  actual  weight  of  materials  r-  quired 
for  one  year’s  operations  of  the  gold 
mines  does  not  exceed  1,500  ton.-,  only 
half  of  which  is  steel.  Stoppage  of 
work  in  these  mines  would  affect  at  least 
10,000  people  who  directly  or  indirectly 
obtain  their  livelihood  from  the  mining 
industry  and  its  auxiliaries.  The  total 
capital  invested  in  operating  gold  minei- 
is  about  60,000,000  bolivars. 
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Decline  of  Gold  Mining 
Hurts  West  Australia 

Bioken  Hill  North  improves  reserves — 
CocAs  Eldorado  placer  tin  more  difficult 
—Electrolytic  Zinc  handicapped  by  labor 
shortage 


WESTERN  AUSTRALIA 


►  In  1942  a  considerable  decrease  took 
place  in  the  State  gold  yield,  which  was 
the  lowest  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
decreased  production,  compared  with 
1941,  was  261,138  oz.  and  its  value, 
£A2.985,948.  A  further  decrease  is  to 
be  expected  this  year,  which  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  reper¬ 
cussion  upon  the  economic  life  and 
affairs  of  the  State.  The  labor  quota 
allotted  to  the  gold  mining  industry  is 
4,r)00  men,  a  number  which  has  not  yet 
been  reached  through  call  up  for  military 
and  labor  purposes,  but  it  is  e.xpeeted 
that  the  mines  will  be  reduced  to  this 
minimum  early  in  the  year.  The  object 
of  the  quota  is  to  keep  the  mines  in 
safe  condition,  assisted  by  as  much  pro¬ 
duction  as  is  possible.  No  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  retention  of  effi¬ 
cient  labor  so  that  the  severity  of  the 
restriction  may  be  minimized,  nor  have 
the  companies  any  power  to  retain  even 
the  few  men  essential  for  safety  on  the 
properties,  as  all  can  leave  a  mine  if 
they  so  desire,  regardless  of  the  damage 
which  may  result.  During  the  past  year 
there  were  no  new  finds  of  gold.  Reduced 
numbers  of  working  parties  are  still  in 
the  Held,  but  existing  conditions  give  no 
encouragement  to  prospecting.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  industry,  and  its  decline, 
are  shown  by  figures  on  annual  produc¬ 
tion.  viz:  for  1940,  1,191,481  oz.;  for 
1941,  1,109,318  oz.;  for  1942,  848.180  oz. 

Total  j)roduction  of  gold  since  the  in¬ 
ception  of  the  industry  is  48,736,015  oz. 
Gold  mining  is  Western  Australia’s 
greatest  industry  and  is  the  mainstay  of 
the  eunimunity.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  is  poor  to  arid,  so  that 
the  pastoral  and  agricultural  industries 
are  by  no  means  rich.  Gold  mining  has 
been  responsible  almost  solely  for  the 
development  of  the  State,  for  the  neces¬ 
sarily  sj)arse  population  of  its  inland 
area-,  and  for  the  provision  of  its  social 
and  eonmiunity  services.  At  the  present 
time  Western  Australia  feels  that  the 
action  of  the  federal  government  with 
regard  to  the  gold-mining  industry  is 
unwarrantably  rough  on  the  community 
and  its  future  economic  life. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES 


►  North  Broken  Hill,  Ltd.,  in  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1942,  earned  a  net  profit 
of  i!A422,147,  a  decrease  of  fA70,000 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  the 
decrease  being  due  mainly  to  increase  in 
®ine  expenditure,  in  taxes  and  royalty, 
and  to  falling  off  in  investment  income. 

[Continued  on  page  124) 


#  Dust  control  has  become  a 
major  problem  in  many  industries. 
Just  as  for  centuries  inability  to 
dispose  of  wastes  limited  the  size 
of  cities  and  the  scope  of  trades 
and  commerce  that  could  be  car¬ 
ried  on  in  them,  many  forms  of 
industrial  activity  today  find  that 
further  expansion  of  output  or 
increase  of  efficiency  depends 
wholly  upon  new  or  better  control 
of  dust  and  fume. 

Dust  control  today  calls  for  a  new 
engineering  appraisal  —  and  for 
dust  collection  equipment  of 
higher  efficiency  and  greater 


capacity  than  has  been  accepted 
in  the  past. 

Norblo  engineering  and  equip¬ 
ment,  such  as  Norblo  Automatic 
Bag-Type  Dust  Arresters,  meet 
this  test.  Both  are  based  on 
experience  covering  a  wide  range 
of  industries  in  which  dust  control 
is  a  major  factor  in  successful 
operation. 

Before  you  invest  in  new  or  re- 
placemetnt  :  equipment  for  du^ 
control/  investigate  Norblo.  Even 
if  yov-'are  not  inrunediately  inter¬ 
ested^  write  for  literature. 
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Probably  no  other  organization  is  as  well  equipped  as 
McGraw-Hill  to  solve  the  complicated  problem  of  list 
maintenance  during  this  period  of  unparalleled  change 
in  industrial  personnel. 

McGraw-Hill  Mailing  Lists  cover  most  major  indus¬ 
tries.  They  are  compiled  from  exclusive  sources,  and 
are  based  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mail  question¬ 
naires  and  the  reports  of  a  nation-wide  field  staff.  All 
names  are  guaranteed  accurate  within  2%. 

When  planning  your  direct  mail  advertisinq  and  sales 
promotion,  consider  this  unique  and  economical  service 
in  relation  to  your  product.  Details  on  request. 

McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

DIRECT  MAIL  DIVISION 

330  West  42nd  Street  New  York,  New  York 
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As  an  offset,  there  was  an  improvement 
in  mine  production  through  higher  metal 
prices,  increased  metal  content  of  the 
ore,  and  liigher  recoveries.  Prodmtioii 
statistics  are  not  published,  owiii;»  to 
wartime  regulations  applying  to  base- 
metal  mining.  It  was  stated  that  the 
mine  position  was  satisfactory.  Due  to 
withdrawal  of  laltor  l)y  government, 
there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  ton¬ 
nage  of  ore  mined  and  treated,  but  im¬ 
provement  in  the  grade  of  ore  and  in 
recoveries  made  jtossiltle  a  higher  pro¬ 
duction  of  metals  than  in  the  prt'vious 
year.  In  the  ore-dressing  mill  e.vci-llent 
work  was  accomplished  and  recoveries 
of  all  metals  were  increased.  Ore  de¬ 
veloped  during  the  year  exceeded  extrac¬ 
tion,  with  a  resulting  increase  in  re¬ 
serves.  The  estimated  tonnage  of  ore 
reserves  disclosed  by  normal  develop¬ 
ment,  and  exclusive  of  ore  located  by 
diamond  drilling,  in  the  North,  British 
and.  Junction  sections,  was  5,340,000 
long  tons,  compared  with  5,232,000  tons 
at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  Excel¬ 
lent  results  have  been  obtained  in  under¬ 
ground  diamond  drilling.  Work  was 
carried  out  below  the  2,<i00-ft.  level  to 
obtain  data  relative  to  the  pitch  and 
dip  of  the  orehody,  on  its  downward 
continuation.  The  drill  intersections 
proved  the  existence  of  high-grade  ore 
to  a  depth  of  2,970  ft.,  at  which  depth 
the  drill  entered  the  footwall.  The  in¬ 
formation  given  by  three  boreholes 
shows  that  the  orehody  is  continuing  on 
its  normal  trend.  Of  the  total  ore  mined 
during  the  year,  83.4  jiercent  was  drawn 
from  the  North  section. 


PRESSED  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY,  INC. 

INDUSTRIAL  DIVISION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


►  Cocks  Eldorado  Cold  Dredging,  N.L., 
is  operating  a  dredge  equipped  with  10- 
cu.ft.  capacity  buckets  and  a  monthly 
capacity  of  *200,000  cu.yd.,  on  Beedy 
Creek,  at  Eldorado,  in  the  northeast 
part  of  the  State.  Gold  occurs  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  cassiterite  in  the  allnviuiii, 
and  the  comj)any  is  therefore  the  only 
{trodncer  of  tin  in  Victoria,  with  the 
exception  of  parties  of  working  miners. 
The  gold-tin  oxide  concentrate  is  re¬ 
covered  on  the  dredge  and  re-dressed  in 
the  tin-recovery  section  on  shore.  This 
part  of  the  operations  has  been  increas¬ 
ing  in  difficulty  owing  to  the  greater 
fineness  of  the  cassiterite  as  dredging 
proceeds  further  from  the  j)oint  of  origin 
of  the  tin;  also,  the  proportion  of  heavy 
sand  is  increasing,  thus,  separation  of 
coarse  sand  and  fine  tin,  wdthont  in¬ 
curring  high  loss  in  the  tailings  has 
become  a  problem.  In  the  year  ended 
Sept.  30,  1942,  ground  worked  totaled 
2,401,400  cu.yd.  which  yielded  I.OsO  oz. 
of  smelted  gold  and  87.47  tons  of  tin 
oxide  concentrate.  This  return  coiujiares 
with  4,500  oz.  of  gold  and  80.3s  tons 
of  concentrates  recovered  from  2,Hd».816 
cu.yd.  of  ground  in  the  previous  year. 
The  average  value  of  the  ground  treated 
in  1942  was  0.80d.  and  costs  were  4.2d. 
per  cubic  yard.  Costs  were  O.lOd.  per 
cubic  yard  less  than  in  the  previous 
year,  notwithstanding  considerable  m- 


Low-maintenance  PSC  Cars  prevent  lagging 
schedules  keep  war-time  production  on  the 
move!  They're  rugged,  tough 
and  durable,  built  to  move  24- 
hours  every  day  with  no  time¬ 
outs  for  maintenance. 

Bulletin  No.  71  describes 
the  complete  PSC  line  of  de¬ 
pendable  cars  for  all  haulage 
requirements.  Let  us  send 
you  a  copy  for  your  files. 


TODAY. 
WE  ARE 
AT  WAR- 


and  consequently  can 
oiler  Hoists,  Dredges, 
Dredge-parts,  Diesel  En¬ 
gines,  only  to  those  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  oi  vitally  needed 
metals.  In  the  meantime 
we  ore  gaining  "engi¬ 
neering  know-how" — ^new 
ideas,  new  improvements, 
which  will  be  ready  for 


you. 


TOMORROW  IN  POST¬ 
WAR  DAYS  let  Washing¬ 
ton  Iron  Works  help  you 
with  your  mining  prob¬ 
lems.  We  will  be  able  to 
offer  you  the  best  and 
latest  in  mining  equip¬ 
ment. 


WASHINGTON 


RON 


WORKS 


SEATTLE 


WASHINGTON 
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creast‘rt  in  tlie  cost  of  wages,  stores,  and 
renewals.  The  reduction  was  due  to  a 
constant  supply  of  clean  water  for 

dredj:ing,  to  more  economical  methods  of 
constructing  dams  by  the  use  of  cater¬ 
pillar  tractors  and  scoops,  and  hy  more 
economical  facilities  for  the  disposal  of 
slimes.  Slime  disposal  is  important  and 
involves  a  material  item  in  costs,  fov 
regulations  relative  to  pollution  of 

rivers  and  streams  are  strictly  ad¬ 
ministered.  Settling  ponds  have  been 

increased  in  area  by  10  acres.  The  use 
of  welding  is  hecoming  increasing!}’  im¬ 
portant  as  it  becomes  niore  and  more 
difficult  to  obtain  renewal  parts  and 
steel  supplies,  and  welding  equipment 
has  assisted  materially  in  the  econom¬ 
ical  operation  of  the  company’s  dredge. 

TASMANIA 

►  Electrolytic  Zinc  Co.  of  Australasia, 
Ltd.,  which  produces  metallic  zinc  at  the 
Risdon  works,  near  Hobart,  and  mines 
silver-lead-zinc  ore  at  Rosebery  and 
Williamsford,  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
island,  earned  a  net  profit  of  £A303,916 
in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1942,  after 
providing  £A125,000  for  amortization 
and  depreciation,  £A25,000  for  mine  de¬ 
pletion,  and  £A2 12,000  for  ta.xation.  Pro¬ 
duction  costs  were  higher  during  the 
year,  due  to  increases  in  wages  and 
the  introduction  of  “wartime  allow¬ 
ances. to  lower  operating  efficiency  un¬ 
der  vartime  conditions,  and  to  advance 
in  the  prices  of  operating  supplies.  Sales 
of  products  in  Australia  were  at  con¬ 
trolled  prices  which  did  not  compensate 
for  the  substantial  rise  in  production 
costs.  The  Risdon  plant  was  operated 
at  full  capacity,  but  operating  and  engi¬ 
neering  sections  suffered  severely  through 
disruptions  caused  by  labor  irregulari¬ 
ties.  The  construction  program,  which 
aimed  at  important  extensions  to  give 
increased  and  much  needed  output,  was 
seriously  curtailed  hy  shortage  and  in¬ 
efficiency  of  labor.  These  troubles  are 
characteristic  of  all  basic  war  indus¬ 
tries.  High-grade  metallic  zinc  is  being 
disposed  of  in  Australia  and  overseas, 
as  is  also  cadmium,  and  special  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  high-grade  cobalt  metal 
and  zinc-base  die-casting  alloy,  are  be- 
iug  jtioduced.  At  the  West  Coast  mines, 
at  Roseberry,  output  has  been  main¬ 


tained,  as  the  company  has  been  for¬ 
tunate  in  securing  miners  from  com¬ 
panies  on  the  mainland  which  have 
ceased  work.  To  assist  in  the  production 
of  copper,  the  Hercules  mine  is  winning 
ore  of  a  higher  copper  content  than 
normal,  replacing  a  quantity  of  the 
usual  lead-zinc  ore  in  the  mill  feed.  A 
copper-lead-silver  concentrate  is  being 
produced  in  addition  to  the  customary 
lead  concentrate  and  zinc  concentrate. 
Tliough  development  w'ork  was  less  than 
usual,  satisfactory  development  on  the 
main  Roseberry  orebody  compensated  for 
ore  extraction,  and  ore  reserves  remain 
practically  unchanged  at  1,500,000  tons 
of  average  grade  ore.  In  this  section  of 
the  company’s  operations  much  diflSculty 
has  arisen  through  inefficient  and  insuffi¬ 
cient  labor. 


FIJI  ISLANDS 

►  Emperor  Gold  Mining  Co.  Ltd.,  at 
Vatukoula,  on  the  Island  of  Viti  Levu, 
earned  in  1942  a  net  profit  of  £A141,975, 
or  in  Fijian  currency,  £126,201,  after 
provision  for  depreciation,  development, 
amortization,  and  taxation.  Shortage  of 
labor,  together  with  the  rationing  of 
compressed  air  and  power  during  the 
year,  restricted  development  work.  The 
Wallace  Smith  shaft  was  completed  at  a 
depth  of  675  ft.  from  the  collar,  or  33  ft. 
below  the  No.  7  level,  and  plats  were 
cut  at  Nos.  6  and  7  levels  and  the  pumps 
installed  at  No.  7  level.  Ore  passes, 
grizzlies,  and  control  chutes  were  com¬ 
pleted  at  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  6  levels.  Op¬ 
erating  costs  in  Fijian  currency,  per  ton 
of  ore  milled,  were: 


Mining  . 6s.  7.77d. 

Milling  . 16s.  8.84d. 

General  expenses  . 4s.  2.10d. 


Total  . 

, .  .27s. 

6.71d. 

Development  redemption : 

Ordinarv  . 

,  ..  .33. 

6.00d. 

Special  . 

....3s. 

6.00d. 

Total  . 

. .  .34s. 

6.71d. 

At  No.  5  level  some  of  the  best  ore 
yet  seen  in  the  mine  has  been  opened 
up,  but  much  development  is  necessary 
to  determine  tonnage  and  average  grade. 
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“WESTERN” 
CHROME  CLAD 
STEEL  TAPE 
FOR  HEAVY  DUTY 


/UFKiN 


SAGINAW,  MICHIGAN  •  N«w  York  City 

TAPES  .  RULES  •  PRECISION  TOOLS 
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INCREASED  PRODUCTWM 

0/  VITAL  WAR  METALS  .  . 
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Streamlined  CRESCENT  SCRAPERS 

'  .  ^  Haul  larger  loads 

M&flH  at  lower  costs  .  .  . 
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AFRICA 


Passing  Peak 
Rand  Apparently 


Ground  failures  hinder  future  of  GoJden- 
huis — Blyvoor  reef  continues  good — Loans 
of  equipment  solve  some  supply  problems 

►  Witwatersriiiid  reports  generally  show 
that  the  gold-mining  industry  is  givin® 
grotiiid.  in  profits  if  not  in  iirodin  tioii; 
hut  the  very  slight  deelines  make  it 
clear  that  its  retreat  is  a  stuhhorn  one. 
A  majority  of  the  companies  report 
decreased  earnings  in  January,  ami  the 
decreases  of  these  are  larger  tliaii  the 
increases  of  these  reporting  improve- 
tncnt.  1'lie  cause  of  the  decline  is  cliielly 
the  dilliculty  of  obtaining  essential  sup¬ 
plies  as  needed.  This  situation  has  led 
to  the  setting  up  of  the  National  8up- 
nlies  Council,  which  is  giving  attention 
to  the  industrialization  of  South  Africa, 
to  the  development  of  the  country’s 
manufacturing  possibilities  to  the  point 
which  will  make  necessary  the  imjiort  of 
little  other  than  raw  materials,  and 
particularly  to  the  exploitation  of  other 
mineral  resources,  including  large  de¬ 
posits  of  iron  and  coal  and  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  its  steel  output.  South  Africans 
are  talking  about  the  j)rosi)eet  of  a 
gradual  deeline  in  gold  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  decade,  followed  hy  a 
rapid  decline  thereafter.  Whether  they 
are  worrying  about  gold  too  soon  remains 
to  be  seen.  Reduced  taxation  might  add 
many  years  to  the  life  of  its  gold  mines 
and  prompt  the  development  of  many 
new  ones. 

►  Last  year  the  Transvaal  mines  milled 
(57,000,000  tons  of  gold  ore — 275, 7 oil  tens 
less  than  in  1941,  but  almost  2,500,000 
tons  more  than  in  1940.  The  14,12(».C17 
oz.  produced  was  down  just  over  a  (jnar- 
ter  of  a  million  ounces.  It  is  computed 
that  the  recovery  averaged  34s.  2d. 
(about  $8.50)  per  ton,  a  reduction  of 
only  7d.  per  ton  from  the  preceding 
year's  average,  and  that  the  average  of 
working  costs,  21s.  2d  per  ton,  was  the 
same  as  1941  and  only  (5d.  up  from  1940. 
Working  profits  were  some  £2.000,000 
lower,  but  the  decrease  in  distributable 
profits  was  much  greater,  due  to  war 
taxation.  In  view  of  all  that  happened 
last  year,  supply  difficulties  and  the 
withdrawal  of  men  for  the  fighting  serv¬ 
ices,  results  were  better  than  .■^llould 
have  been  ex[)ected. 

►  Blyvoor  is  continuing  to  find  100 
percent  of  all  the  reef — the  new  Carbon 
Leader — opened  and  sampled  very  rich 
and  quite  evenly  mineralized,  all  seven 
of  the  quarterly  reports  so  far  issued 
telling  the  same  story.  The  reef  i^  very 
narrow,  12.V  in.,  but  the  values  still 
average  over  2.J  oz.  per  ton.  A  working 
profit  of  £18,705  was  made  in  the  Pecem- 
ber  quarter  and  about  half  of  thi-  was 
expended  on  capital  account.  The  man¬ 
agement  was  criticized  for  starting  with 
as  small  a  mill  as  8,000  tons  a  month. 
However,  it  would  be  difficult  to  -iippl.T 
a  much  larger  tonnage  from  the  mine 
now  that  the  war  has  made  it  adxisable 
to  discontinue  work  on  its  No.  2  haft, 
which  was  stopped  in  May,  1940. 


ON  thousands  oi  mining  and  con¬ 
struction  projects,  Sauerman 
Crescent  scraper  buckets  have  proved 
their  ability  to  dig  and  convey  large 
tonnages  oi  gravel,  clay,  crushed 
stone,  loose  ore,  etc.,  at  costs  of  a  few 
cents  per  ton  handled. 

The  secret  of  this  efficiency  is  in  the 
streamline  design  of  this  unique  bot¬ 
tomless  bucket.  A  Crescent  scraper 
penetrates  hard  materials  with  the 
ease  of  a  plowshare,  and  both  in  dig¬ 
ging  and  conveying  it  requires  much 
less  line-pull  than  any  other  scraper 
of  equal  rated  capacity. 

For  complete  descriptions  oi  the  various  sizes  oi 
Crescent  scrapers,  handling  capacities,  methods  oi 
operation,  etc.,  write  ior  Bulletin  147. 


Above  picture  shows  a  6  cu.  yd.  Sauerman 
Scraper  operating  on  a  450-ft.  radius  handling 
a  200.000-ton  stockpile.  Hourly  capacity,  either 
storing  or  reclaiming,  is  200  tons. 
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Here  is  a  2  cu.  yd.  Sauerman  Scraper  equip¬ 
ped  with  carrier  for  gravity  return,  moving 
gravel  from  deep  cut  to  crusher  at  screening 
plant. 
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NICHOLS  HERRESHOFF 
MULTIPLE  HEARTH  FURNACES 


The  fact  that  these  furnaces  have  been  treating 
many  strategic  ores  and  concentrates  for  over  fifty 
years  is  your  assurance  of  a  satisfactory  installation 
— no  one  has  yet  found  a  substitute  for  experience. 

Their  adaptability  to  various  roasting,  calcining  and 
drying  problems  is  well-known  throughout  the  world. 

Bulletin  206  brietly  outlining  their  uses  and 
design  will  be  forwarded  upon  roguost. 
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BRAUN  CORPORATION 

2260  EAST  15TH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

SciENTirtc  Supplies  Cc. 
Seattle,  Washington 


Braun-Knecht  Heimann-Co. 
San  Francisco,  California 


►  Deej)  ajipears  to  be  on  the 

,v;iv  lUt.  Its  latest  quarterly  report 
j,ivs  it  will  not  be  possible  to  maintain 
prodii  tion  at  the  present  rate  (183,000 
tons  "f  ore  the  last  quarter)  for  more 


Since  0^Q(§) 
Haflrak  and 
portation  by 


tons  "f  ore  the  last  quarter)  for 
than  V  few  months  loiifier,  owing  to  the 
,.\h:iu-tion  of  the  available  reserves  of 
ore.  81‘rious  hanging  wall  disturbances 
eontiiHiing  throughout  the  past  year 
liave  rendered  inaccessible  a  large  part 
lilt  tin  ore  reserves,  which  are  widely 
scattered.  Available  reserves  are  re¬ 
duced  to  102,000  tons  averaging  3.3  dwt. 
over  4S-in.  width.  The  possibility  of 
continuing  production  profitably  on  a 
nmeh-redueed  scale  is  being  investigated. 

►  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  all  the 
mines  developed  during  the  past  dozen 
rears  along  the  Witwatersrand  forma¬ 
tion  are  making  good  records  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  earnings — significant  because 
their  development  was  based  on  in- 


iivvaluable  in^  war  v^ork  by  moyino* 
heavy  loads^ where  no. roads  exist£- 
Jhe.Tuore  it  coiries/  the  more  it.cant'pull.^ 


>.\ii  indication  of  the  methods  being 
used  to  overcome  difficulties  created  by 
the  war  is  supplied  by  Western  Reefs 
lending  one  of  its  large  hoists  and  an 
auxiliary  hoist  to  Spring  Mines  and 
West  Springs  to  enable  them  to  continue 
sinking  the  new  joint  shaft  in  the 
soutliern  part  of  their  properties. 
Springs  Mines  and  West  Springs  had 
been  advised  that  there  was  no  prospect 
of  their  getting  the  hoists,  orderetl  a 
long  time  ago,  until  after  the  war.  The 
loan  of  the  hoists  will  not  inconvenience 
Western  Reefs  in  the  workings  of  its 
own  mine,  remaining  equipment  being 
more  than  adequate. 

►  .Alpine  (Harberton)  tJold,  a  South 
.African  eiitm-prise  not  on  tlie  Wit- 
'vateisiand.  mined  93,321  tons  of  ore 
last  year  against.  .57,9’)3  tons  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  result  of  this  big  in¬ 
crease  was  12,838  oz.  of  gold,  against 
10,1)94  oz.,  heads  declining  from  4.25  to 
3.3.')  (It.  per  ton.  After  charging  £16,310 


Linn  Manufacturing  Corporation 
Morris,  New  York 


BRAUN  PULVERIZERS 
Are  Never  "ABSENTEES" 


Because  they  are  built  to  take  the 
hard,  gruelling  punishment  of  day- 
in  and  day-out  grinding  of  ores  and 
metallurgical  samples  Braun  Labo¬ 
ratory  Pulverizers  can  be  depended 
upon  to  stay  on  the  job.  Simple 
construction,  a  minimum  of  moving 
parts,  direct  and  powerful  drive 
without  gears  help  prevent  expen¬ 
sive,  time  -  wasting  maintenance 
delays. 

Adjustment  to  any  desired  mesh 
is  a  matter  of  moments.  Samples 
are  reduced  speedily  and  thor¬ 
oughly.  Cleaning  is  fast  and  easy. 

Write  Dept.  E*4  for  complete  details 


to, 388  spent  on  options,  a  profit  of 
t4,()3(!  remained. 

►  In  F  ast  Africa,  the  scene  a  decade  ago 
"f  many  jirospectiug  ventures  and  a 
niiMihci  of  gold  discoveries,  production 
>3  gt'iiorally  on  the  decline.  Here  and 
there  operations  have  been  abandoned. 
One  rc.il  mine  seems  to  have  been  de¬ 
veloped,  the  Geita,  of  the  Keiitan  Gold 
Areas  aroup,  but  this  property  has  been 
obliged  to  cut  output  by  one-half  be¬ 
cause  of  difficult  supply  conditions. 
Kaviroiigo  Gold  operated  at  a  loss  last 
Jfiar,  ,ind  the  coming  annual  meeting 
"ill  decide  as  to  its  future. 

►  Recalculations  of  ore  reserves  by 
several  of  the  Witwatersrand  mining 
eonipanies  show  that  the  plan  to  restrict 
advance  development  work,  adopted 
about  a  year  ago,  has  reduced  tonnages 
quite  generally;  hut  the  reserves  of  all 
Ibese  companies  are  still  sufficient  to 
’varrant  the  continuance  of  this  policy 

some  years  if  shortages  of  steel  and 
other  supplies  should  persist. 


Type  UA,  ior  Shait  and  Pulley 
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SAVE  3-WAYS 


SAVE  TIME:  The  Smith  is  lightweight,  flex¬ 
ible,  —  easy  to  move  from  one  job  to  another. 
SAVE  MONEY:  —  on  original  purchase  price 
—  on  operating  costs.  SAVE  GASOLINE  — 
more  important  than  ever  before. 

60  cu.  ft.  size  (illustrated  above)  uses  less  critical 
material  than  any  other  standard  compressor. 
Made  with  FORD  MOTORS  and  standard 
parts.  Repairs  and  parts  available  at  any  Ford 
garage.  Automatic  unloading  and  idling;  self¬ 
starter.  Wire,  phone  or  write  TODAY  for 
complete  information. 

V/ith  a  Ford  Motor  and  shop  facilifies 
you  can  assemble  your  own  Smith  Compres¬ 
sor.  We  will  furnish  a  Smith  Compressor 
Head  and  Accessories  with  complete 
instructions  for  mounting. 

Write  for  free  Booklet 

GORDON  SMITH  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

505  College  St.  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


Tariff,  Reciprocal  Trade 
and  Mining 

{Continued  from  page  78) 

greatest  market  for  access  to  smaller 
markets.  Nevertheless,  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  this  policy  hardly  seems  feasi- 
l)le,  considering  our  most-favored- 
nation  commitments  and  our  general 
interest  in  promoting  trade  and  good 
will  throughout  the  world.  Howe\;er, 
it  would  seem  that  we  could  protect 
our  interests  more  adequately  by  being 
less  tolerant  of  discriminatory  trade 
practices  on  the  part  of  other  nations 
and  denying  concession  benefits  to 
those  countries  indulging  in  such  prac¬ 
tices.  To  be  sure,  pre-war  Germany,  a 
flagrant  sinner,  was  ostracized  from 
participation,  but  nothing  was  done  in 
regard  to  the  countries  which  entered 
into  discriminatory'  practices  with  Ger¬ 
many.  Also,  during  the  life  of  the 
program  no  denial  was  made  to  coun¬ 
tries  which  made  “back-door”  escapes 
from  the  spirit  of  the  program,  such 
as  direct  subsidization  of  their  domes¬ 
tic  producers,  exchange  controls,  ex¬ 
port  duties,  and  expropriation  of 
American  property'. 

Senate  Ratification 

Although  it  is  mere  hair-splitting  to 
contend  that  a  trade  agreement  is  not 
a  treaty,  which  is  simply  a  major  con¬ 
tract  between  nations,  agreements  are 
not  submitted  for  Senate  ratification, 
despite  the  plain  behest  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

This  policy  is  defended  by  involved 
legalistic  documen-tation,  endeavoring 
to  jirove  that  agreements  are  not  of 
enough  consequence  to  need  ratification 
and  by  the  argument  that  ratification 
would  open  the  door  to  the  same  old 
log-rolling  evils  that  the  reciprocal 
trade  program  seeks  to  cure.  State 
Department  officials  contend  that  to 
demand  Senate  ratification  would  sim- 
]dy  wreck  the  program.  Their  op- 
l)onents  tliink  that  ratification  would 
be  a  healthful  check  upon  zealotry  and 
inconsistency  in  its  administration. 

Aside  fi-om  the  legal  issues  involved 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  log-rolling 
argument  has  weight;  how  much  is  a 
matter  of  opinion.  Most  people  would 
probably  agree  that  we  ought  to  live 
up  to  our  Constitution  or  amend  it, 
and  that  it  is  up  to  Congress  to  cure 
itself  of  some  of  its  vulnei’ability  to 
sectional  influences.  Also,  it  can  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Heciprocal  Trade 
Act  itself  is  more  controversial  and 
subject  to  log-rolling  than  any  single 
treaty.  Congress  has  renewed  this  Act 
twice  and  will  probably  renew  it 
again.  The  public  will  probably  not 
take  seriously  the  inconveniences 
which  administrators  must  undergo  in 
defending  their  acts  in  public  hear¬ 
ings,  or  the  natural  desire  of  diplo¬ 
mats  to  work  under  cover.  Further- 


GROUND  JOINT  STYLE  X-34 

FEMALE  HOSE  COUPLING 

For  Steam  •  Hydraulic  •  Air 

Designed  to  assure  maximum  strength,  durobil- 
ity  and  safety  under  all  conditions.  WasherJess 
construction  consists  of  soft-to-hard  metal  seal 
that  will  not  leak,  regardless  of  weor  or  the 
presence  of  abrasive  particles.  "BOSS"  Offset 
Interlocking  Clamp  anchors  coupling  to  hose 
with  a  powerful  grip  that  is  proof  against 
straight  line  leaks  and  blowoffs.  Sizes  Vz"  to 
4",  inclusive. 


GROUND  JOINT 


Same  washerless,  leakproof  construction  os 
style  X-34  coupling,  described  above,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  equally  efficient  "BOSS"  Interlock¬ 
ing  Clamp.  No  washers  to  replace  ...  no  loss 
of  working  pressure  through  leaky  connections 
.  .  .  no  danger  of  blowoffs.  COMPACT  TYPE, 
style  XLB-61,  Vz"  and  y^".  HEAVY  TYPE,  Style 
XHB-72,  3/4"  and  1". 


Sold  by  Manulactureis  and  Jobbers 
of  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 


Main  OfRee  ft  Factory — Philadelphia,  fo. 

Branches: 

Chicago  *  Birmingham  •  Los  Angeles  *  Houstes 
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MERRICK  SCALE  MFG.  CO 

PASSAIC  NEW  JERSEY,  U  S.  A 


more,  other  countries  seem  to  be  able 
to  subject  trade  agreements  with  us  to 
ratification.  No  doubt  ratification 
would  slow  up  the  reciprocal  trade 
program,  but  it  would  put  the  whole 
policy  on  a  sounder  basis,  whereas 
it  is  now  periodically  on  tenterhooks. 


MERRICK 

EIGHTOMETE 


The  Present  Outlook 


NEWS  ABOUT  SAFETY  EQUIPMENT  AND  METHODS 


Obviously,  the  United  States  cannot 
look  forward  to  international  political 
cooperation,  either  for  collective  secur¬ 
ity  or  toward  the  prevention  of  future 
wars,  and  expect  to  maintain  a  philo¬ 
sophy  of  economic  isolationism.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  unrealistic  ff*r 
anyone,  whatever  his  attitude  on  tariff, 
to  assume  that  the  public  is  going  to 
tolerate  sudden,  avoidable  alterations 
of  the  status  quo.  We  shall  have 
enough  problems  of  readjustment  from 
a  war  to  a  peace  economy,  including 
the  reemployment  of  men  from  the 
armed  forces,  to  make  intolerable  the 
thought  of  creating  additional  disloca¬ 
tions  by  di’astic  tariff  reductions.  If 
trade  barriers  are  to  be  liquidated,  the 
process  will  have  to  be  gradual  and 
orderly,  giving  affected  industries  and 
individuals  time  to  readjust  and  relo¬ 
cate  themselves. 

If  as  a  nation  we  intend  to  back 
up  the  provisions  of  the  •  Atlantic 
Charter  referring  to  equality  of  access 
to  the  world’s  raw  materials  and  trade, 
the  reciprocal  trade  machinery  is  the 
only  instrument  so  far  devised  which 
offers  any  promise  of  effectuating  such 
a  policy.  Also,  with  certain  modifica¬ 
tions,  the  organization  set  up  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  program  can  be  built  into 
a  mechanism  for  injecting  consistency 
and  impartiality  into  tariff-making. 
Therefore,  unless  we  intend  to  ser\-e 
notice  on  the  world  that  we  are  con¬ 
templating  the  repudiation  of  our  in¬ 
ternational  commitments,  it  seems  ad¬ 
visable  to  concur  in  the  renewal  of  the 
Keciprocal  Trade  Act.  However,  in 
view  of  considerations  discussed  in  this 
article,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
ask  Congress  to  insist  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  provisions : 

1.  Senate  ratification  of  trade  agree¬ 
ments,  or  an  appropriate  constitution¬ 
al  amendment  to  the  contrary. 

2.  Building  of  a  genuinely  expert, 
impartial,  trade  agi’eements  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  re(juirement  that  proceed¬ 
ings  be  based  on  substantial  facts, 
without  short-cuts  or  zealotry. 

3.  Insistence  that  a  concession  on  a 
given  commodity  should  be  made  only 
in  an  agreement  Avith  the  country 
likely  to  reap  the  principal  benefit 
from  the  concession. 

4.  Iie<iuirement  that  concession  bene¬ 
fits  should  be  withdrawn  from  nations 
not  living  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  indulging  in  discriminatory 
trade  practices,  the  erection  of  new 
barriers  to  trade,  or  currency  deprecia¬ 
tion. 


Well  pleased... 

“Our  men  are  very  well  pleased,” 
said  the  safety  engineer  of  one  of 
the  West  Coast’s  largest  ship¬ 
yards,  “with  the  Morenci  Safety 
Belts  we  have  given  them  to  wear 
on  scaffold  jobs.  They  have  re¬ 
peatedly  commented  on  their  light 
weight  and  easy  adjustability, 
which,  from  my  point  of  view 
makes  them  completely  success¬ 
ful.” 


Automatic  Weighing 

WITHOUT  PAUSE 

IN  conveying; 


The  Merrick  Weightometer  pro¬ 
vides  a  continuous,  automatic 
accurate  weight  record  while 
material  is  in  motion  on  con¬ 
veyor.  It  weighs  without  inter¬ 
rupting  conveyor  service. 

Applicable  to  any  size  belt  con¬ 
veyor,  horizontal  or  inclined. 
An  accurate  and  dependable, 
means  of  keeping  constant' 
check  on  production. 


ulletin  375 


Cylindrical  kits 

Manufacture  and  distribution  of 
Bullard  Cylindrical  first  aid  kits 
has  now  been  resumed.  They  dif¬ 
fer  but  little  from  those  made  of 
drawn  aluminum  (now  on  critical 
materials  list)  inasmuch  as  they 
retain  all  their  weatherproof  char¬ 
acteristics  for  outdoor  mounting. 

To  the  kit,  however,  has  been 
added  a  hinge  that  keeps  the  lid 
from  being  misplaced  or  lost.  This 
feature  is  illustrated. 

The  handy  roll-up  containing  the 
unit  packets  drapes  easily  over  the 
arm,  leaving  both  hands  free  to  ad¬ 
minister  first  aid.  A  flick  of  the  clip 
on  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  re¬ 
leases  this  roll. 

★  ★  ★ 

More  complete  information  on  any  of 
the  above  items  may  be  had  by  writing 
for  product  literature.  Descriptions  are 
condensed  from  the  bulletin  “What’s 
New  in  Safety,”  which  will  be  mailed 
to  you  monthly  on  request. 

E.D.  BULLARD  CO. 

275  EIGHTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

LOS  ANGELES  >  CHICAGO  •  HOUSTON  •  SEATTLE 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  •  OENVER  •  EL  PASO  -  NEW  YORK 


ROSS  ^ 
FEEDER 


Citwnpieiety 


the  How  of  any  size  material  from 
Storage  Bins,  Hoppers  or  Open- 
Dump  Chutes  to  Crushers,  Con¬ 
veyors,  Screens,  etc. 

High  in  efficiency.  Low  in  main¬ 
tenance  and  power  consumption. 

Furnished  in  sizes  to  suit  your  op¬ 
eration.  Scalping  unit  to  fit  your 
chute  if  desired.  Send  full  particu¬ 
lars  for  recommendation. 


ROSS  SCREEIV  &  FEEDER  CO. 

IF  Kector  Street  11  Walpole  Bead, 

New  York  Snrbitea,  Swrey, 

U.  8.  A.  Knclaad 

CtntZUi  Licensee;  E.  Lent  Ltd.,  Orillia.  Oat. 
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Equipment  News 


Pipe-Bending  Machine 

S^rOOTH  EVEN  BENDS  of  any  desired 
decree  np  to  18(1  dejr.  in  pipe  of  any  size 
lii'tween  2  in.  and  .3  in.  are  said  to  be 
easily  prodneed  by  a  new  machine  re¬ 
cently  announced  by  Tal’s  Prestal  Bender, 
Inc..  Milwaukee.  Wis.  Shown  in  the 
acconij)anying  illustration,  the  machine  is 


easily  portable  and  can  be  quickly  set 
up  or  dismantled. 

The  pipe  is  bent  by  hydraulic  pressure 
applied  thnmgh  sets  of  formers  accurate¬ 
ly  machined  for  each  pipe  size.  Gross 
weight  of  the  entire  machine,  including 
seven  sets  of  formers  housed  in  a  wooden 
carrying  l»o.\.  is  170  lb.,  but  tlie  essential 
units  as  Used  on  the  job,  for  example, 
with  2-in.  pi|)e.  weigh  08  lb.  Mild  steel 
bars  u]*  to  2  in.  in  size  may  also  be  bent 
in  this  machine. 


Drill  Hole  Stemming 

I'NDEK.  certain  rock  or  water  condi¬ 
tions,  use  of  ordinary  sand  or  clay  jdugs 
for  blast-hole  stemming  becomes  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult.  To  provide  drill-hole 
plugs  usable  under  any  conditions,  Heitz- 
man  Safety  Blasting  Corp.,  Shamokin. 
Pa.,  develo])ed  a  plug  made  of  asbestos 
which  is  said  to  offer  numerous  advan¬ 
tages.  Inserted  into  the  drill  hole  fol¬ 
lowing  the  powder  cliaige,  the  plug  is 
expanded  by  driving  in  a  wooden  wedge 
which  is  part  of  the  plug  itself.  A  bet¬ 
ter  seal  for  the  hole  is  provided,  and. 
under  certain  conditions,  it  is  said  that 
blasting  efficiency  may  be  increased  2.") 
percent  by  use  of  the  device.  The  jdugs. 
as  well  as  further  details  concerning 
them,  may  be  obtained  from  tlie  maker. 


Scheelite  Analyzer  Card 

MOLYBDENUM  content  of  certain 
sclieelite  ores  can  be  estimated  by  use 
of  fluorescent  light  in  a  method  de¬ 
veloped  by  engineers  of  the  U.  S.  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey.  (See  A'.d-.l/.*/..  Sept.  1042, 
|».  ti.'). )  A  colorimetric  comj)arison  chart 
was  suggested  for  use  in  this  method 
in  which  >tandard  scheelite  samples 
wDuld  l»e  stiilably  arranged  for  comjtari- 
son  with  the  unknown  samjde.  Ultra- 
\'i(det  Products.  Tnc..  fjos  Angeles, 
(  alif.,  announce  that  they  have  been 
licensed  by  the  Diqtartment  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior  to  manufacture  these  charts  under 
|)at(Mits  granted  to  B.  S.  Cannon,  Jr., 
and  K.  d.  ^lurata.  of  the  U.  S.  Geolog¬ 
ical  Surxey.  The  card  contains  tw'elve 
standard  sam|)les  of  scheelites  contain¬ 
ing  mtdybdenum  in  amounts  varying 
from  zero  to  48  j)crccnt.  Price  of  the 
card  is  .s2..')(l. 


Light  Weight  Stretcher 

A  MINIMUM  of  i-ritical  materials  is 
used  in  the  new  Stretcher-Kot  manufac¬ 
tured  by  J.  L.  Scbilling  Sales  Co.,  New 
York.  N.  Y.  The  side  rail  is  made 
of  wood,  fabric  is  of  No.  (i  cotton  duck, 
and  the  only  metal  {)arls  art*  the  bolts 
used  to  fasten  the  legs  to  the  frame. 

Suitable  for  all  emergency  iTnd  stand¬ 
by  j>lant  use,  the  stretcher  weighs  less 
than  12  lb.,  but  is  strongly  built  to  with- 
staiul  rough  handling. 


New  M.  S.  A.  eyeshield  shown  attached 
to  the  Skullguard  head  protector  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  company.  Made  of  a 
transparent  plastic,  the  shield  may  be 
attached  to  any  of  these  hats  already 
in  use.  Details  will  be  furnished  by 
Mine  Safety  Appliances  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.. 


Drying  Without  Dust  Loss 

NEED  for  sejtarate  dust-collecting  equip¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  rotary  dryers 
is  said  to  be  eliminated  through  use  of 
a  dryer  recently  introduced  by  L.  U. 
Christie,  New  York,  N.  Y.  A  metal 
drum,  divided  into  comj)artments  to  give 
increased  drying  surface,  is  enclosed  in 
an  insulated  steel  casing  that  utilizes 
the  entire  surface  of  the  outer  shell 
for  additional  heating  area.  Furnace 
gases  never  come  into  contact  with  tlie 
material  being  dried,  and  because  of 
the  consequent  absence  of  draft,  minns- 
;i0()-mesh  material  is  said  to  be  handled 
with  no  appreciable  dust  loss.  Charging 
and  discharging  are  continuous,  however. 

Any  kind  of  fuel  or  heating  niedimn 
can  be  used  with  this  new  rotary  dryer, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  efficiencies  bet¬ 
ter  than  GO  percent  can  be  obtained. 


Hard-surfacing  Welding  Rod 

DEVELOPED  for  use  in  building  up 
track  rollers,  rails,  and  other  similar 
machine  |)arts  subjected  to  impacts  and 
heavy  bearing  wear,  a  new  welding  rod 
was  recently  announced  by  R.  G.  Le- 
Tourneau,  Inc.,  Peoria,  Ill.  Tourna- 
weld  Roller-weld,  as  the  new  product  is 
called,  is  characterized  by  rapid  burn- 
off,  smooth  operation,  and  uniform  de¬ 
posit  of  tough,  highly  alloyed,  hard- 
surfacing  metal,  which  is  sufficiently 
soft  to  be  subsequently  ground.  Best 
results  are  secured  with  the  new  rod  by 
operating  on  reverse  polarity  with  a 
d.c.  machine.  It  is  furnished  in  14-in. 
lengths  in  diameters  of  and  i  in. 


INDUSTRIAL  NOTES 

Army-Navy  “E”  for  excellence  in  the 
production  of  war  materials  has  been 
awarded  to  the  following  companies: 
Crane  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga.;  three  plants 
of  Fairbanks-Morse  &  Co.;  Cummins 
Engine  Co.,  Cedumbus,  Ind. ;  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co.,  Peoria.  111.;  Barrett  Di¬ 
vision,  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corp., 
Frankford,  Pa.  A  star  was  added  to  the 
“E”  flags  already  flying  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  plants:  Jenkins  Bros.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. ;  DeLaval  Steam  Turbine  Co.,  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.;  Handy  &  Harman,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.;  three  plants  of  Western 
Electric  Co.;  Worthington  Pump  Co., 
Harrison,  N.  J.;  Maryland  Magnesium 
Corp.,  Elkton,  Md.  Maritime  Commis¬ 
sion  “M”  pennants  were  awarded  to 
Mine  Safety  Appliances  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  Jenkins  Bros.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Peterson  Filters  Engineering  Co., 
Kearns  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  nas 
been  organized  by  C.  J.  Peterson  nnd 
C.  Lynn  Peterson,  formerly  of  Eimeo 
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GET  10%  MORE  CAPACITY  WITH 
PHILCO  XL  BATTERIES! 


Powered  with  Philco  XL  Batteries,  your 
mine  locomotives  will  still  be  going 
strong  long  after  standard  batteries  are 
back  on  the  charging  racks! 


Philco  XL  Batteries  give  you  10%  greater 


capacity . . .  every  charge  lasts  10%  longer! 


Here’s  why:  Philco  XL  grids  give  greater 


plate  area  without  increase  in  outside  bat 


tery  dimensions 


Philco  “K”  Process 


plates  and  Philco  Triple  Insulation  assure 


maximum  retention  of  active  material! 


Today,  when  the  country  is  begging  for 


greater  ore  production,  Philco’s  10% 
reserve  power,  sustained  high  voltage  and 
extra  wallop  are  vitally  important!  Use 
the  coupon  to  get  latest  Philco  Mine 
Battery  Catalog. 


PHILCO  CORPORATION,  Storage  Battery  Division,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Send  me  the  latest  Philco  Mine  Battery  Catalog. 

NAME _ 

COMPANY _ 

ADDRESS _ 


10%  GREATER  CAPACITY. ..SUSTAINED 
HIGH  V0LTAGE...L0NG  PRODUCTIVE  LIFE 


(JJbper  right)  Philco 
“R”  Process  pro¬ 
duces  a  flint-hard, 
porous  plate. 

{Jjower  right)  Ordi¬ 
nary  plate  drying. 


{Left)  Philco  Triple 
Insulation — Glass 
Fibre  Mats,  Slotted 
Rubber  Retainers, 
rugged  Philco 
Separators. 


REPLACE  WITH  RUGGED,  HIGH  CAPACITY 
PHILCO  MINE  LOCOMOTIVE  BATTERIES  I 
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IMPROVED 

ACTION 

of  fhe 

PADDLES 

Does  that 
thorough  washing 


JOB 


Eagle  Log 
Washer 


FOR  WASHING  MINERAL  ORES 

e  Improved  action  of  the  paddles 
does  that  thoroiigli  washing  joh. 

The  greater  cutting  or  abrading  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  specially  designed  (ihilled 
Semi  Steel  36"  diameter  paddles  may 
he  exactly  what  yon  require  now. 

The  paddles  subject  the  ore  that  is 
being  washed  as  well  as  the  foreign 
material,  to  a  persistent  abrading  and 
grinding  action.  This  scours  the  ore 
and  at  the  same  time  breaks  down 
the  foreign  material,  and  the  wash 
water  carries  the  worthless  slimes  and 
•  tines  away. 

The  wash  water  for  these  machines 
is  introduced  through  inlets  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tub  from  which  the 
water  flows  in  a  rising  current,  carry¬ 
ing  all  foreign  particles  already  loos¬ 
ened  by  the  powerful  action  of  the 
paddles  to  the  surface.  Here  the  sur¬ 
face  water  current  carries  them  to  the 
water  discharge  or  lower  end.  This 
complete  removal  of  foreign  matter 
leaves  a  thoroughly  cleansed  ore. 

Send  samples  of  the  material  to  he 
washed  for  inspection  and  lahorator\ 
test.  Also,  tell  us  of  your  present  set¬ 
up.  We  will  be  glad  to  be  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  you  in  determining  the  type 
of  washer  you  require.  No  obligation 
on  your  part. 


EAGLE 


IRO\ 

WORKS 


D£S  MOINES  town 


t'orp.,  to  provide  e<»niplete  service  in  the 
Held  of  Hltration,  including  design,  test¬ 
ing,  and  installation. 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  announces  s(»me 
changes  in  organization  by  election  of 
the  following  otticers:  James  E.  Hayes, 
chairman  (»f  the  board;  Henry  Harden- 
bergh,  president:  Marshall  L.  Havey, 
executive  vice-president;  Federick  H. 
Baxter,  vice-president  and  ctnitroller. 

Meehanite  Metal  Corp.  announces  re¬ 
moval  of  its  head<piarters  and  research 
facilities  from  Pittsburgh  to  Pershing 
Bldg.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  P.  W.  Leppla  has  been  appointed 
chief  chemist  of  the  research  branch  of 
Cardox  Corp.,  Chicago,  111.,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  fire  extinguishers  and  non- 
explosive  mining  systems. 

A.  H.  Weymann,  who  recently  resigned 
as  manager  of  the  Worthington  Pumj) 
&  Ma<diinery  (.'orp’s.  El  Paso  district 
olliee,  is  now  connected  in  an  important 
capacity  with  Barber  S.  S.  Lines,  Inc,, 
Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Stoody  Co.,  Whittier,  Calif.,  aniioiiuces 
the  appointment  of  John  P.  Caluwaert 
as  welding  engineer,  serving  the  eastern 
Oregon  and  Washington  territory.  Mr. 
Caluwaert  was  formerly  manager  of 
welding  sales  for  ,1.  E.  llaseltine  Co.. 
Portland,  Ore. 

William  S.  Newell  lias  been  appointed 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  Mack  Trucks, 
Inc.  He  is  also  president  of  Todd-Bath 
Iron  Shipbuilding  Corp.  A.  N.  Morton 
has  been  named  production  manager  of 
the  Mack  company’s  three  plants. 


BULLETINS 

Kilter  Cloth.  William  W.  Stanle.v  Co., 
Jnc.,  New  i’ork,  N.  V.,  has  ju.st  issued  a 
new  liuiletin  which  includes  not  only- 
descriptions  of  the  properties  and  uses  of 
several  varieties  of  filter  cloth,  but  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  cloths  as  well. 

Uall-Beuriiifr  I.uhrieatlon.  Lubriplate 
I  Hvision  of  Fiske  Brothers  Refining  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  lias  prepared  a  bulletin. 
No.  1-43,  describing  care  and  lubrication 
of  ball  and  roller  bearings. 

Photoelectric  Kehi,vs.  General  Electric 
Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  a  bulle¬ 
tin,  No.  GEA-1755-E,  containing  applica¬ 
tion  data  on  photoelectric  relays  for  a 
number  of  industrial  uses. 

Synchronous  Motor  Control.  Primary 
and  additional  functions  of  the  various 
G-E  s.vnchronous  motor  control  units  are 
described  in  Bulltin  GES-1724D,  recently 
published  by  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenec- 
tad.v%  N.  Y. 

Welding  Aluminum.  “Welding  and 
Brazing  Alcoa  Aluminum”  is  the  title  of 
a  new’  booklet  available  free  of  charge 
from  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Rotary  Dryers.  A  new  3C-page  bulle¬ 
tin,  No.  16-C,  available  from  Hardlnge 
Co.,  Inc.,  York,  Pa.,  describes  completely 
the  construction,  application,  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  six  types  of  Ruggles-Cole  dryers. 

Arc  Welding  Standards.  NEMA  an¬ 
nounces  release  of  a  new  “Electric  Arc 
Welding  Machine  and  Electrode  Stand¬ 
ards,”  No.  42-81,  which  contains  new  and 
revised  material  on  both  a.c.  and  d.c. 
welding  equipment.  The  booklet  is  avail¬ 
able  for  75c  from  NEMA  Engineering 
Dept.,  155  East  44th  St.,  New’  York,  N.  Y. 

Materials  Handling.  Robins  Conveying 
Belt  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  has  prepared  a 
bulletin.  No.  121,  describing  the  complete 
line  of  Robins  handling  machinery  for 
coal,  ore,  and  other  bulk  materials. 

Rubber  Conservation.  Pioneer  Rubber 
Mills,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  booklet  containing  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  for  lengthening  the  life  of  me¬ 
chanical  rubber  goods. 

Ball  Bearings.  Reground  and  recon¬ 
ditioned  ball  bearings  are  discussed  in  a 
new’  bulletin  released  by  Ahlberg  Bearing 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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(Continued  from  page  81) 
o;ol(]  monetary  unit,  to  })e  called  the 
•‘Biincor.”  This  leanin"  toward  cur¬ 
rency  stabilization  is  an  about  face 
for  Lord  Keynes,  who  is  best  known 
as  sm  advocate  of  “monkeying”  with 
puiTi'iicy  relationships.  Tt  probably 
signifies  that  he  is  honest  enouj?h  to 
back  (rack  when  he  realizes  that  fur¬ 
ther  propa{?ation  of  the  idea  of  using 
currency  manipulation  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  effectuating  national  political 
nr  economic  policies  can  lead  only  to 
chaos.  The  move  toward  stabilization, 
vrhetlier  under  British  or  American 
sponsorship,  or  both,  will  undoubtedly 
be  welcomed  by  the  mining  industry, 
which  has  always  been  “hard-money” 
minded. 

The  public  will  no  doubt  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  know  more  about  the  plans 
nf  the  irovemment  in  regard  to  mone¬ 
tary  policy  in  the  near  future.  Legis¬ 
lation  to  empower  the  President  to  de¬ 
value  the  dollar  and  use  the  two  bil¬ 
lion  dollar  stabilization  fund  expires 
June  .TO.  Chairman  Somers  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights, 
and  Measures  has  announced  that  pub¬ 
lic  hearings  will  be  held  on  this  issue 
and  that  the  Administration  will  be 
asked  to  disclose  its  plans  for  future 
mnnetaiy  policy. 

Tax  Tiddle-Dee- Winks 

IN'  T.ATE  MARCH  a  pitched  battle 
ocemred  in  the  House  ov<'r  the  Ways 
and  Nleans  Committee  bill  to  satisfy 
the  ])nblic  demand  to  put  income  tax¬ 
ation  on  a  euiTent  basis,  a  la  the  Runil 
plan.  The  committee  bill,  a  puny 
"weasel,”  simply  provided  for  a  20 
percent  payroll  deduction  to  set  up 
reserve  funds  to  cover  most  of  the 
average  taxpayer’s  liability.  The  House 
rejected  the  committee  bill,  sending  it 
back  to  committee  “for  further  study,’’ 
hut  also  rejected  the  Ruml  plan  and 
the  substitute  worked  out  by  Con- 
?ressman  Carlson  of  Kansas,  a  minor¬ 
ity  member  of  the  committee. 

Prol)ably  the  House  action  does  not 
indicate  a  lessening  of  enthusiasm  for 
“pay-as-you-go.”  Congress  is  bound 
to  look  favorably  on  anything  that 
has  such  wide  public  acceptance.  The 
action  seems  to  reflect  the  wish  of  the 
House  to  save  the  face  of  its  most 
important  committee,  plus  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  some  members  of  the 
majority  to  let  the  opposition  get 
credit  for  important  legislation.  The 
action  of  the  committee  in  failing  to 
^rito  a  bill  to  make  taxes  applicable 
to  the  current  year’s  income  undoubt¬ 
edly  reflects  a  certain  amount  of  pique 
m  the  government  over  being  “beaten 
to  the  post”  by  an  outsider. 

Chairman  Doughton  of  Ways  and 
Cleans  announced  that  the  issue  would 
he  shelved.  This  seems  unlikely,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  overwhelming  public  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Ruml  plan,  or  something 
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Renegotiation  Exemptions 

WAR  CONTRACTS  and  subcontracts 
for  most  of  the  metals  and  minerals 
involved  in  the  government’s  produc¬ 
tion  program  are  exempt  from  the  re¬ 
negotiation  statute,  according  to  a 
joint  regulation  that  has  been  issued 
by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
the  Maritime  Commission,  and  the 
Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury. 

The  following  have  been  exempted : 

Aluminum  ingots  and  pigs ;  alumina ; 
calcined  or  dried  bauxite;  crude  baux¬ 
ite;  antimony  ore  and  concentrate; 
antimony  metal;  antimony  oxide; 
arsenic;  asbestos  fiber;  bismuth. 

Chrome  ore  and  ferrochromium  not 


processed  beyond  the  form  or  state 
suitable  for  use  as  an  alloy  or  refrac¬ 
tory  in  the  manufacture  of  steel;  bi¬ 
chromates;  chromic  acid. 

China  clay;  kaolin  clay;  fireclay; 
brick  and  tile  made  from  clays  other 
than  kaolin,  china,  or  fire;  coal,  pre¬ 
pared  and  run  of  mine. 

Copper  ore  and  concentrate;  copper 
billets,  cathodes,  cakes,  ingots,  ingot 
bai's,  powder,  slabs,  and  wirebars. 

Fluorspar  ore;  fluorspar  fluxing 
gravel;  ceramic  fluorspar;  acid  grades 
fluoi'spar;  gypsum,  crude  and  calcined; 
iron  ore  and  pig  iron. 

Lead  ore;  refined  lead  in  bars,  in¬ 
gots,  and  pigs;  antimonial  lead  in 
(Continued  on  page  1.34) 


{Continued  from  page  133) 
bars,  ingots  and  pigs. 

Magnesium,  pigs  and  ingots;  mag¬ 
nesite;  manganese  ore;  ferromanga¬ 
nese;  silicomanganese;  phosphate  rock 
and  superphosphate ;  ferromolybde- 
num;  calcium  molybdate;  molybdenum 
oxide;  salt,  refined  silver;  crude  sul¬ 
phur;  refined  pig  tin;  tungsten  ore 
and  concentrate;  ferrotungsten ;  tung¬ 
sten  powder;  vanadium  ore  and  con¬ 
centrate;  ferrovanadium;  vanadium 
pentoxide. 

Zinc  anodes,  balls,  oxides,  powder, 
and  slabs. 

The  regulation  may  be  amended 
from  time  to  time  to  revise  the  list  of 
exempt  products,  the  Office  of  War 
Information  reports. 

Equipment  Scheduling 

THE  AMENDMENT  of  P-56  followed 
closely  the  new  Limitation  Order 
L-269,  which  brought  mining  equip¬ 
ment  under  complete  scheduling,  be¬ 
ginning  April  1.  (E.(£M.J.,  Feb,  ’43, 

page_150).  Under  the  terms  of  this 
order,  equipment  manufacturers  sub¬ 
mit  their  operating  schedules  to  the 
Mining  Equipment  Division  of  WPB 
and  the  manufacturers  are  required 
to  follow  their  schedule  except  as 
changed  by  WPB. 

Object  of  the  order  is  to  permit  a 
shifting  of  the  sequence  of  deliveiw 
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to  meet  emergencies  or  in  accordance 
with  the  urgency  of  conflicting  needs. 
Products  brought  under  control  are 
listed  in  the  order  and  include  drills, 
conveyors,  mine  haulage  equipment, 
hoists,  loaders,  crushing  and  grinding 
machinery,  ore-dressing  machinery,  and 
specialized  mining  machinery. 

The  monthly  scheduling  of  quanti¬ 
ties  and  types  of  repair  parts  to  be 
l>roduced  is  expected  to  provide  a 
more  efficient  utilization  of  production 
facilities  and  available  materials. 

Access  Roads  to  Mines 

CONSTRUCTION  of  access  roads  to 
mining  properties  may  be  speeded  by 
the  action  of  the  War  Production 
Board  in  bringing  the  distribution  of 
repair  parts  for  track-laying  tractors 
under  complete  control.  The  purpose 
of  the  move  was  to  make  repair  parts 
available  to  essential  civilian  needs  by 
fixing  the  channels  into  which  the  parts 
are  to  go  at  the  jiroducer  level  rather 
than  at  the  dealer  or  distributor  level, 
as  heretofore.  The  machinery  by 
which  this  is  to  be  accomplished  is  not 
sq  important  as  the  possible  effect  of 
the  order  on  the  road-building  con¬ 
tractors. 

Construction  of  access  roads  to 
mines  to  be  built  by  government  funds 
under  the  terms  of  the  Defense  High¬ 
way  Act  of  1941  started  off  very  slow¬ 
ly.  It  was  the  middle  of  1942  before 
the  first  projects  were  certified  to  the 
Public  Roads  Administration,  and 
only  100  miles,  costing  $346,000,  had 
been  constructed  by  tlie  end  of  the 
year,  according  to  }*R.V’s  own  repoil. 
Pressure  from  WPB’s  topside  officials 
failed  to  bi’ing  about  any  improve¬ 
ment. 

Cause  of  the  delaj'  has  been  in  the 
field  and  not  in  Washington.  It  has 
been  almost  impossible  to  get  contrac¬ 
tors  to  bid  on  the  work,  one  reason 
being  the  difficulties  of  securing  re¬ 
pair  ])ai'ts.  Contractors  have  been 
unwilling  to  risk  the  use  of  their  bull¬ 
dozers  when  replacements  of  parts  or 
complete  units  could  not  be  secured 
easily.  Construction  of  a  new  road 
in  rough  country  is  hard  on  equipment 
at  best,  and  to  attempt  it  in  the  severe 
weather  that  has  prevailed  for  most 
of  the  winter  would  have  been  brutal. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  the  work 
done  by  contract  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  U.  S.  Forest  Service  is  build¬ 
ing  about  90  projects  by  force  ac¬ 
count,  U.  S.  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
6  projects,  and  U.  S.  Grazing  Service 
55  projects.  Also,  Public  Roads  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  taken  on  about  15 
projects  itself.  PR  A  is  not  a  road 
construction  organization.  Its  duties 
are  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the 
state  highway  departments  and  to  see 
that  the  federal  aid  moneys  are  spent 
where  and  as  they  should  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  laid  down  in 
the  basic  legislation. 
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